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PREFACE. . 


Compositions resembling those of the present volume are not un- 
frequently condemned for their querulous egotism. But egotism is 
to be condemned then only when it offends against time and place, 
as in an history or an epic poem. To censure it in a monody or 
sonnet is almost as absurd as to dislike a circle for being round. 
Why then write sonnets or monodies ? Because they give me plea¬ 
sure when perhaps nothing else could. After the more violent 
emotions of sorrow, the mind demands amusement, and can find it in 
employment alone; but full of its late sufferings, it can endure no 
employment not in some measure connected with them. Forcibly to 
turn away our attention to general subjects is a painful and most 
often an unavailing effort. 

But oh' how grateful to a wounded heart ^ 

'Ihe tale of misery to impart— 

From others’ eyes bid artless sorrows flow, 

And raise esteem upon the base of woe '-—Shaw. 

The communicativeness of our nature leads us to de.scribe our own 
sorrows; in the endeavour to describe them, intellectual activity 
is exerted; and from intellectual activity there results a pleasure, 
which is gradually associated, and mingles as a corrective, with the 

1 
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painful subject of the description. ' True !' (it may be answered) 

' but how are the public interested in your sorrows or your descrip¬ 
tion ?' We are for ever attributing personal unities to imaginary 
agG;regates.—What is the public, but a term for a number of scattered 
individuals ? Of whom as many will be interested in these sorrows, 
as have experienced the same or similar. 

* Ifoly be the lay 

Which inouiti'iig soothes the mouiner on his way.* 
in could judge of othei-* by myself, 1 should not hesitate to aflirm, 
that the most mteresting p.assages in our most interesting poems are 
those in which the author developes his own feelings. The sweet 
voice of Cona * never sounds so sweetly, as when it speaks of itself; 
and I should almost suspect that man of an unkindly heart, who 
could read the opening of the third book of the Paradise Lost with¬ 
out jieculiar emotion. By a law of our nature, he who labours under 
a strong feeling is impelled to seek for sympathy; but a poet's 
feelingsTare all strong.—Quicqiiid amet valde amat.—AkensiJe theie- 
forc speaks with philosoiihical accuracy when he classes Love and 
Poetry, as producing the .same cflects: 

* Love and the wibh of poets when their tongue 
Would teach tootlicis’ uosoins,* wiijt w charms 
Then own.’—PLS.AsUKii.b or 1 magin>huii. 

There is one»species of egotism which is truly disgusting; not that 
which leads us to communicate our feelings to oUiers, but that which 
would reduce the feeling^ of others to an identity with our own The 
atheist, who ‘exclaims, * Pshaw! * when he glances his eye on die 
praises of Deity, is an egotist: an old man, when he speahs con¬ 
temptuously of love verses, is an<%gotist: and the sleek favourites of 
fonune are egotists, when they condemn all ‘ melancholy, discon 
tented' verses. Surely, it would be candid not merely to ask wdiether , 
the poem pleases ourselves, but to consider whetlier or no there may 

* Osuub 

____ ^ 
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» 

pot be others, to irhom it is well calculated tp give ap iaaooepc 
pleasure. 

I shall only add, that each of my readers will, I hope, xememhier, 
that these poems on various subjects, which he reads at one tiinesnd 
under the influence of one set of feelings, were written at different 
times and prompted by very different feelings; and therefore that 
the supposed inferiority of one poem to another may sometimes be 
owing to the temper of mind in which he happens to peruse it 

My poems have been rightly cliaiged with a profusion of doublje 
epithets, and a general turgidness. 1 have pruned the double epithets 
with no sparing hand; and used my best efforts to tame the swell and 
glitter both of thought and diction. This latter fault, however, had 
insinuated itself into my religions musings with such intricacy of 
union, that sometimes I have omitted to disentangle the weed from 
the fear of snapping the flower. A third and heavier accusation has 
been brought against me, that of obscurity; but not, I think, with 
equal justice. An author is obscure, when his conceptions are dim 
and impcTfuct, and his language incorrect, or unappropriate, or in¬ 
volved. A poem that abounds in allusions, like the Bard of Gray, or 
one that impersonates high and abstract truths, like Collins’s Ode on 
the poetical character, claims not to be popular, but should be 
acquitted of obscurity. The deficiency is m tlie reader. But this 
is a charge which every poet, whose imagination is warm and rapid, 

' must expect from his contemporaries. Milton did not escape it; and 
, it was adduced with virulence against Gray and Collins. We now 
' hear no more of it; not that their poems ar? better understood at 
present than they were at their first publication; but their fame is 
established; and a critic would accuse himself of frigidity or inatten¬ 
tion, who should profess not to understand them. But a living writer 
is yet sub judice; and if we cannot follow his conceptions or enter 
into his feelings, it is more consoling to our pride to consider him as 
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lost beneatii, than as soarh^;above, us. If anymao ^eet from sqr 
poems the same easiness of style which he admires in a drinkinig- 
song, for him 1 have not written. Intelligibilia, non intellectum 
adferoL 

f expect nehhov profit or general feme by ny writings ; and 1 
ccmslder Otyself as having been amply repayed without either* Poetry 
has been to me its own 'exceeding great reward s' it has soothed my 
afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared solitude; and it has given me the habit of wishing to dis¬ 
cover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and surrounds me. 

S. T. C. 
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T. COLERIDGE. 


Samuel Taylor Colfridge was the son of a Clergyman, and 
was born at Ottery St Maiy, in Devonshire, in the year 1773. He 
received his education at Chnsts Hospital, and at Jesus College, 
Camlindge, where poetry and metaphjsics became his favourite 
studies. 

'I'here is an anecdote related of him at this pgrioil of his life, that 
on hi'i leaving college he enlisted as a < oinmoii soldier in the dra¬ 
goons of course he did not remain long m the scivicc. It was 
bought that his then demociatical feelings made his oflicers willing 
to get rid of him. it is a fact, he could not be taught to iide. 

Upon this singular fact, however, the Rev. Mr Bowles com¬ 
municated the subsequent information to the Times. — ‘‘I am, per¬ 
haps, the only pci'^on now livaiig who can explain all the circum¬ 
stances fiom Mr Coleridge’s own mouth, witli whom I became ac¬ 
quainted after a soimet addressed to me in his poems, moreover, 
being intimate from our school days, and at Oxford, with that very 
ofHcer in his regiment who alone procured his discharge, fiom lyhom 
1 also heard the facts after Colcndge became known as a iioct. 

“ 'L'hc regiment was the 15th, Elliot's light dragoons; the officer 
w'as Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr Newton Ogle, dean of Win¬ 
chester, and brother of the late Mrs Shendan, he was a scholar, and 
leaving Merton College, he enteied this regiment a cornet. Some 
years ^terwards, 1 believe he was then captain of Coleridge’s troop, 
going mto the stables, at Reading, he remarked, written on the 
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white wall, under one of the saddles, in large pencil characters, the 
following sentence in Latin : 

' Eheu! quam infortunii miscrrimum est fnibse felicem I ’ 

Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar, Captain 
Ogle inquired of a soldier whether he knew to whom the saddle be- 
lorged. * Please your honour, to Comberliack,’ answered the dra¬ 
goon. * Comberback said the captain, ‘ srnd him to me.' Com- 
berback presented himself, with the inside of liis hand in front of his 
cap. HLs oflfirer mildly said, ‘ Comberback, did you write the I^lin 
sentence which I have just read under your saddle ?' ‘ Please your 
Honour,' answered the soldier, * I wrote it.’ * Then, my lad, you are 
not wliat you appear to be. 1 shall speak to the commanding officer, 
and you may depend on my speaking as a friend.’ The command¬ 
ing officer, 1 think, was General Churchill. Comberback * was ex¬ 
amined, and It was found out, that having left Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and being in Ixmdon without resources, he had enlisted in 
this regiment He*was soon discharged,—not from his democratical 
feelings, for whatever those feelings might be, as a soldier he was re- 
markatily orderly and obedient, though he could not rub down his 
own horse. He was discharged from respect to his friends and his 
station. His friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise 
was soon at the doer of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of 
the Z5th conhally shaking his hands, [jarticularly the officer who 
had been the means of his discharge, he drove off, not without a tear 
m his eye, whilst his old comjiamons of the tap-room t gave him 
three hearty cheers as the wheels rapidlj rolled away along the Bath 
road to London and Cambridge.” . 

He was first known to the public by some lines inserted in { 
Southey’s ‘Joan of Arc; ’ and in 1796 he published a collection of 
poems which immediately rendered him famous. Some of these con¬ 
sisted of short songs which evince much taste and feeling, though 
rather awkwardly expressed. In this volume was a piece entitled 
’ Rel^ious Musings,’ which contains tlie most original and sublime 

* When he enlisted lie was asked Iiis name. He hesitated, but saw the name 
Comberback over a shop door near Weatniinster-bridge, and instantly said his 
name was Combeiback. 

t It should be mentioned that by far the most correct, subhme, chaste, and 
beautiful of liis poems, meo judtcia, * Religious Musings,' was wntten nan inter 
syh'eu tuademt^ but in the tap-room at Reading. A fine subject for a pointing l^ 
Wilkie. 
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thoughts, although they are now and then obsaire and harsh. He 
soon after published his drama of ‘ the Fall of Robespierre,’ which 
was most favourably received, and in his ‘ Ode to the Departing 
Year,’ and his ‘ Tears in Solitude,’ 1798, which shortly followed, we 
shall find the same originality of thought, with increased power of. 
expression, and improved versificatioB. The latter piece is a lofty 
and energetic satire of a new cast. It is occupied with the censure 
and reprobation of war and tlie vanity of glory, and is animated by 
so earnest and just a spirit, and such high-toned language and intense 
benevolence, as to entitle it to a very high place among the poetical 
productions of this country.—even the obscurity of the author will 
be found to have totally vanished in this poem, and to be replaced 
by the most \ivid and clear ideas. The manner in which he embodies 
atheism, m this poem, shows a truly original turn of thought, and the 
question at the end is most admirable. 

Thu ^ery name of God 

Sounds like a jugf^lur’s diann ; while bold with joy, 

P'orth fnnn his daik ninl loncK hiding-place 
(Poit«Ttous Mght) the twslfX Athmm^ 

Soling on wings ohsiuie .ithuart the moon, 

Dioiis hib blue fnnged liiN, and holds them close; 

And, hooting at the gloiiou'i sun 111 heasen, 

Cues out—* \\ here is it 

Soon after this he was introduced to Southey and Lovell, when 
the three, with an cnlhusiastic notion of reforming the political world, 
proceeded to put their intentions into effect. They commenced at 
Bristol, where Coleridge delivered lectures on the approaching hap¬ 
piness of the human race, by means of republicanism. These created 
a great sensation, and were received with great applause; but on his 
leaving Bristol for other places, the number of his auditors dimin¬ 
ished, nor did his wntings in his journal called ‘ The Watch-man,’ 
attract much notice In one of these lectures he divided readers into 
four classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass; their reading 
being as the sand—it runs in and runs out, imd leaves not a vestige 
behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge—wliich im¬ 
bibes everything, and returns it in nearly the same state, only a little 
dirtier. A thiid class he likened to a jelly-bog—which allows all 
that is pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the dregs. 
The fourth class, of which he trusted there were many among his 
auditors, he compared to the slaves m the diamond-mines of Gol- ' 
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\ conda—^who, casting aside all that is worthless, preserved only the 
pure gem 

A very experienced short-hand writer was employed to take down 
Air Coleridge's lectures on Shakspeare, but the manusenpt was almost 
entirely unintelligible. Yet the lecturer was always slow and mea¬ 
sured. The writer gave this atcount of the difficulty; that, with re- 
I gard to every other speaker whom he liad ever heard, however rapid 
I or involved, he could almost alwa} s, by long evjiencnce in his art, 
guess the form of the latter jiart, or apodosis, of the sentence by the 
form of the beginning; but that the conclusion of every one of 
Coleridge's sentences was a surprise upon him: he was obliged to 
listen to the last word Yet this unexpectedness, as it may be termed, 

I was not the effect of quaintncss or confusion of construction , so far 
, from It, that we believe foreigners of different nations, especially Cer- 
I mans and Italians, have often borne very rem.irkal)le testimony to 
the grammatical purity and simplicity of his language, and have 
declaied that they generally understood whal he s.ud much better 
I than the sustained conversation of any other Knghthman whom they 
iud met. It IS the uncoinmonnesb of (he thoughts or the image 
which prevents your anticipating the end * 

He published about this tune a volume of iioliiis, which met with 
great success, and put him in pos'.cisioii of a sum with which he re¬ 
solved to proceed to America, and endeavour, m ('onjimction with 
lus friends, to carry their theory into execution m the new world, hy 
I the name of Pantisocracy. 'I'hc design, how'ever, was broken off hy 
a simultaneous attachment on tlie ixirt of these enthusiasts towards 
I three sisters of the name of Frickcr, with whom the resjiectivc* mar¬ 
riages of Coleridge, Lovell, and Southey, soon followed Having 
nothing but his literary attainments to depend uii, Coleridge soon fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, from which he w'as relieveil by the 
celebrated Air Wedgwood, who enabled him to complete his studies 
in Germany. After his return home, he wrote the leading arlirlus fur 
‘ the Aloming Post, translated some dramas of Schiller, and a(x:om- 
! panied Sir Alexander Ball, as his secretary, to Malta. 

On his return he produced a tragedy called * Remorse,' which 
raised him to a much higher pitch of fame than any of his former 
productions In language it would be impossible to surpass it:—It 
was natuial, free, forcible blank verse, equal m some parts to Shak¬ 
speare, and interspersed with a multitude of sublime thoughts which 
are evidently traceable to a German source, though still only as their 
cause, not their actual birdi-place; that is to say, though he borrowed 
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hints he did not purloin conceptions ready foinied. This plfty is a 
poetical study for its powerful thought and excellent expression. 

He now took up his residence on the borders of one of the lakes 
in Cumberland, where he wrote * Chnstabel,’ in which he displayed 
much of the ridiculous mixed up with a little of the sublime, much 
of poetic inildness with a great deal of eccentricity. 

During the last nineteen years of his life, he resided at Hamp¬ 
stead, with two old and valued friends, to whom he had endear^ 
himself by his many virtues , and with these dearfnendshe breathed 
his last, at half-past six, on Friday, 25th July, 1834, and was inter¬ 
red in the vault of Highgate Church, on the 2nd August 

The latal change was sudden and decisive, ^nd six days before 
his death, he knew, assuredly, that his hour was come. His few 
worldly .ittairs had been long settled, and, alter many tender adieus, 
he expre<tsod a wish that he might be as little interrupted as pos- 

f siblc. His suflerings were severe and constant till within thirty-six 
hours of his end ; but they had no power to affect the deep tran- 
I quilhty of his rnind, or the wonted sweetness of his address. His 

I pr.iyer fioin the beginning was, that God would not withdraw his 
Sjjint; and that by the way in which he would bear the last struggle^ 

1 he might Oe able to evince the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If 
S e\er man (lid so. Coleridge did 

I We lielie\e it h.is not been the lot of any other literary man 
in England, since Dr Johnson, to command the devoted admiration 
and steady zeal of so many and such widely-differing disciples—some 
of them h.iving become, and others being likely to become, fresh and 
independent sources of light and mural action in themselves upon the 
principles i>f their common master. One lialf of these fdfectionate 
disciples have learned their lessons of philosophy from the teacher's 
mouth. lie has been to them as an old oraede of the Academy or 
l<>ceum. The fulness, the inwardness, the ultimate scope of his 
doctnnes has never yet been published m print, and if disclosed, it 
has been from time to time in the higher moments of conversation, 
when occasion, and mood, and person begot an exalted crisis. More 
than once has Mr Coleridge said, that with pen in hand he felt a 
thousand checks and difticulties m the expression of his meaning ; 
but that—authorship aside—he never found the smallest hitch or 
impediment in the fullest utter.ince*of his most subtle fancies by word 
of mouth. His abstrusest thoughts became rhythmical and clear 
when chaunted to then own music. 

It now only remains for us to offer a few general remarks on his 
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poetical productions , and here we think that cold must be the tem¬ 
perature of that man’s mind, who can rise from the perusal of the 
poems of Colerulge, without feeling that intense interest, and those 
vi\ id emotions of delight, which are ever excited by the wondrous 
operation of the magic wand of genius To those w'hom constitution 
and cultivation have initiated into the sacred mysteries of song,— 
whose mental optics have often been enraptured with the delights of 
ecstatic vision,—and whose car i« tremulous to the touch of those 
harmonious undulations wh c h fancy pours from her soul-subduing 
shell; to such, the genius oi Colendge, even in its wildest aberra¬ 
tions, can never be listened to with indifference. Warm admirers of 
his powers, we have often, how'ever, painfully regretted the irregu¬ 
larity of their application Wc regret that he, who was so capable of 
raising a chastely beautiful Grecian temple, should endeavour, seem¬ 
ingly for the .sake of being the founder of a new order of poetic ar¬ 
chitecture, to erect a grotesipie pagoda, where good taste may he 
saciificcd on the shrine of novelty We regret this, because we are 
convinced that many of his admirers, mistaking the cause of his 
powerful influence on their minds, sei^e upon the grossci and repre¬ 
hensible parts, as objects of their a]>plause and imitation, and, in¬ 
deed, it requires no little e.\cTcisu of reflection and nice discrimin¬ 
ation to convince them, that it may nut be that very unsubdued 
irregularity of thought, and the illegitimacy uf expression connected 
with it,wduch form the spell of that enchantment w'hicli binds us writhin 
the verge of its circle, benumbing the faculty of reason by delivering 
us up to the empire of feeling; and while we listen to the charm, 
depnving us of the power of perceiving the incongruity of its jiarts. 
We must add, and in proportion as we admit e and honour his genius, 
so we lament that while he possc.'sscd strength snfHcient to march 
forward with dignity m the path of legitimate excellence, unassisted 
and triumphant, fie should thus have wilfully strayed aside to its more 
rugged borders, merely, it should seem, to form a track of his own ; 
that he who could attune the muse’s lyre with heavenly concord, 
should descend to the trickery of pantomime poetry, if such a term 
can be made use of to express our ideas of any verbal description; a 
term, the fitness of which we shall refer to the judgment of the reader 
in the following lines:— 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock \ 

Tu-^whit !-^-^tu-whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 
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How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters and twelve for the hour, 

Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

From cliff and tower, tu-^whoo I tu-^whoo I 

Tu-whoo 1 111-whoo! from wood and fell! 

# 

• • • ■ ■ • 

Five warriors seized me, yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maul forlorn. 

Chnstabel 

Took the key that fitted well; 

A little door she opened straight, 

AH in tJie middle of the gate 

We have so much to talk about. 

So many sad things to let out 
So many tears in our c} e corners 
Sitting like little Jacky Horners : 

In short, as soon as it is day, 

Do go, dear Rain, do go an ay. 

That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings he,— 

‘ 1 love my love, and my love loves me.’ 

• 

Revolting as this is to our pre-conceived notions of excellence, 
could It be proyed that tlie jjleasurc we have felt and the improve- 
ment we have received from the poetry of Mr Colendge arose in any 
degree from what we consider the inordinate peculiarities of his man¬ 
ner, we should not fastidiously reject the emotions arising from re¬ 
called ideas of delight, because of the vehicle by which they were 
conveyed to us. We do not avert our eyes from the animated picture, ' 
because of the coarseness of the canvas. It is so often our lot to 
meet with dulness and insipidity, that while we thirst for a refreshing 
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draught from the springs of genius, we may say to each other, with 
Horace: 

^ Num, tibi cum fauces unt sitis, aurea quseris ■ 

Pocula? ’ 

We are far, very far, also from wishing to bind for ever any oper¬ 
ation of the soul, and least of all heaven-bom poesy, in the trammels 
which art has thought it expedient to coil around her. But while wc 
are desirous that the space assigned for the flight of fancy be inter¬ 
minable, we only rejoice when she directs her course in the track of 
the sunbeams. We icmeniber leading of a prince who offered a 
premium for the imcntion of a new plea^lure; in like manner w e 
should feel ourselves . eath indcbte>l to the man who could charm 
us with a new sjiecies of poetiy, an<.l we should be little disposed to 
depreciate the source of that toiiiiMin fioiii which we had (]iiaffed so 
grateful a beverage. (Air pleasure, iiowe\er, would be gieatly alloyed 
by the fear which would naturally arise in out minds on reflecting 
that when once <in enter])riiing genius, confident of liisown strength, 
ventuies to pnsi the boundaries of human cullivalion, and launch out 
into the untrodden wilderness, he may draw in iny to follow his foot¬ 
steps who cannot boast of j»ossessing cither his \ igour or his resouicc.s. 
Such talents as .Mi Coleridge possessed, neicr need to seek for no¬ 
toriety HI the |>.iths of singiilanty. He who can speak well has no 
occasion to make use of violent and distorted gesticulation. 

We grant that the new' nilaptation of terms, w'hich may convey a 
strong idea of any object or essence, distinctly marks the existence 
of real genius Wlien Shakspeaie mentions poetic in.spiration as giv¬ 
ing to ‘ airy nothings a local habitation find a name,’ who docs not 
perceive the fitness of the term atr}' to bring to Mie mind all the idea 
of a being too attenuated for percejjbble outline, even to the imagin¬ 
ation ? Vet air im a palpable substance, and cannot, philosophically 
speaking, be reckoned an attribute to nothuig, but here poetry speaks 
to the fancy ab it appeals to and is in unison with our first and natural 
perceptions, which consider air as nothing, ‘llie angry cannon,' 

* the murmuring stream,’ aie all metaphors borrowred from our natural 
and untutored perception of things, and affect our imagination as they 
are in unison with our associations. The cannon, however, is not 
angry, nor does the stream really murmur \ yet no terms could better 
lead the imagination to the burst of the one, or the humming noise of 
the other. As we said before, to discover new, or skilfully adapt did 
tenns, which may recall strongly the ideas of objects or their attnbutes 
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to tlie iniagination, is the work of genius, and the true mark and 
criterion to judge of its presence. But to endeavour to heiahtien 
description by the ventriloquism, if we may so call it, of physical imi¬ 
tation, os in the Imes we have quoted ; to try to awaken our feelings 
by the force of verbal reiteration, as if a passage to our minds could 
be obtained by overcharging our cars, and that often when the idea 
itself, naturally and simply expressed, would have plaqpd the picture 
in a much more advant^eous light, can only show tlie taste and the 
judgment led astray by an ardent quixotic desire of novelty. How 
much more unmixed pleasure it would have afforded to have marked 
all the circumstances connected with the poetical ideas we have 
quoted, by appropriate metaphorical terms, wbicH the more regular 
materids of poetiy, culled from heaven, earth, and ocean, can supply. 

We are far from inferring that the muse of Mr Coleridge can only 
appear lovely when she is arraved in that garb and in those colours 
w'hich are generally worn. VVe, however, assert, that within the 
boundaries we should prescribe for her excursions, there are many 
beauties yet undisrovcred, many a delightful isle yet untroddenf and 
many a blooming flower, ivhich, though it lies in the regular path, 
would surprise as much by its no\ city as charm by its b^uty. We 
are thankful we have no occasion yet to invest jioetry with a new 
form , she has not exhausted all those bewitching attitudes in whioli 
may be iikued all that we have so long and so ardently admired. As 
a proof lli.it Mr Coleridge did delight the imagination while he satis¬ 
fied the judgment,—that he did bring to the mind’s eye all the trea¬ 
sures of his rich and elegant fancy, without havmg recourse to the 
trifling earnestness of reiteration, or the ludicrous imitation of sounds 
foreign to the human organ, we subjoin the following beautifully 
wrought effusions: 

They parted—ne’er to meet again I 
But never cither tound another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder j 
A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor Aunder, 

Shall whqlly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been 

We should add also the beautiful ‘ Conclusion to part the second * 

b 

1 V. j, p. Ii. 
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of the above Poem, did we not imagine that many of our readers 
have had the plc«isure of perilling it so oflen as to have il ever 
mingled with their mo&t delightful poetical recollections. 

Very few passages in ancient or modern poetry are equal to the 
following;— 

Hence ! thou lingerer, light! 

Eve saddens into night, 
hiother of wildly-working dreams > we view 
The sombre hollr^, that round thee stand 
With downcast eyes (a duteous hand 
Their dark robes d'-qiping with the heavy di,w. 

Sorceress of tin. ebon throne ' 

Thy power the 1 ixies own, 

Wlien round thy laveii hiow 
Heaven’s lucent roses glow, 

And clouds, in wat'ry colours drest, 

, Float in light drapery o'tr thy sable vest, 

^V]lat time the pale moon tlieds a softer day, 

Mellowing the woods beneath Us pensive beam * 

For mid the qui\i.ring liglit 'tis ours to play, 

Aye d.mcing to the caJeiu e of the stream. 

Does not the following bring to the mind’s eye many a spot of 
bliss m lovely England ?— 

I.,ow was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and eaily mom, 

Hie sea’h faint murmur In the uiien an 
Our myrtles l)lo.ssomed ; and ac ros*. the porch 
Thick jasmmsjlw ined . the little kindscniie round 
Was green and woody, and refieshcd theeje. 

It was a spot, w Inch ) on might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion. 

The following panoramic view' is in the most beautiful Style of 
poetic painting — 

O what a goodly scene ' Here the bleak mount, 

The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep; 

Grey clouds, that shadowing sfiot the sunny fields, 

And nver, now with bushy ro^s o’erbrowedi 
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Now winding briglit and full, with naked banks; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood, 

> And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire: 

The channel there^ the islands and white sails, 
l)im coasts, and cloud-like hills, and shoreless ocean, 

It seemed like omnipresence ' God, methought. 

Had built him there a temple: the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference. 

I And we cannot conclude these remarks without observing that 
I however irregular he may be in the versification of some of his poems, 

; however harsh and obscure some of his ideas may appear, however 
I indistinct and overstrained some of his metaphors may be, yet take 
! his poems as a whole they can only tend to cause us to recollect him 
[ as tlic elegant poet of truth, of nature, and of virtue. 

! lt was a saying of Mr Wordsworth, that many men of this age had 
done wonderful things^ as' Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c.; but that Cole- 
I ridge was the only wonderful man he ever knew. Something, of 
I course, must be allowed in this as in all other such cases for the 
i antithesis; but we believe the fact really to be, that the greater part 
I of those who occasionally visited Mr Coleridge left him with a 
I feehng akin to the judgment indicated in the above remark. They 
admired the man more than liis w'orks, or they forgot the works 
m the absorbing impression made by the living author. And no 
wonder. Those who remember him in his more vigorous days can 
bear testimony to the peculiarity and transceiidant power of his con¬ 
versational eloquence. It was unlike anything tliat could be heard 
elsewhere; the kind, the manner were different The boundless 
range of scientific knowledge, the brilliancy and exquisite nicety ot 
illustration, the deep and ready reasoning, the stiongcness and im¬ 
mensity of bookish lore—^were not all; the dramatic story, the joke, 

I the pun, the mirth, must be added—and with these the clerical- 
looking dress, the thick waving silver hair, the youthful-coloured 
cheek, jj^e indefinable mouth and lips, the quick yet steady a^ pene¬ 
trating greenish'grey eye, the slow and continuous enunciation, and 
the everlasting music of his tones,—all went to make up the image 
’ and to constitute die living presence of the man. He was then no 
longer young,* and bodily infirmities pressed heavily upon him. His 
natural force was indeed abated; but his eye was not dim, neither 
was his mind enfeebled. ' O youth 1 * he says m one of the most ex¬ 
quisitely finished of'his later poems— 

\ 
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* O youth! for yeai« so many and so sweet, 

’Tis known tlvit thou and I were one, 

I’ll think It hut a fund lonccil— 

It caniiol be that thou art gone ■ 

ITiy vesper hell hath not yet lolled ;— 

And thou wcrt aye a masker hold: 

What strange disgui'ie hast now put on. 

To make believe that thou art gone ? 

I see these locks in silvery slips 
This diDoping gait, this aiteitd size; — 

But spnngtide hlnsnoms on thy lips, 

An'' tears take sunshine fiom thine eyes 

lafo is 1)11' ihniighl, so think I will 

That youth and I aic houac-mates still.' , > 

Mr Coleridge’s conversation, it is true, had not latterljJ^Mr the 
brilliant versatility of his former years, yet we know not whiwer the 
contrast between his bodily weakness and his mental power did not 
leave a deeper and a more solemnly affecting impression, than his most 
triumphant displays in youth could e\ er have done. 'J'o see the pain- 
stneken countenance relax, and tlie contracted frame dilate under the 
kindling of intelleetual fire alone—to watch the infirmities of the 
flesh shanking out of .sight, or glori.^ed and transfigured m the 
bnghtness of the awakening spirit—is an awful object of contempla¬ 
tion ; and we think in no other person was ever witnessed such a 
distinction,—nay. alienation of mind from body,—such a mastery of 
the purely intellectual over the piirelv corporeal, as in the instance 
of tins remhrkahle man. Es'cn cu the last his conversation was cha¬ 
racterized by all the essentials of its former excellence; there was the 
same individuality, the same unexpectedness^ the same nniveisal grasp, 
nothing was too high, nothing too low fiw it: it giant ed from earth to 
heaven, from heaven to earth, with a speed and a splendour, an ease 
and a power, which almost seemed inspired: yet Us universality was 
not of the same kind with the sii[)erriaal ranging of the clever talkers, 
whose criticism and whose information are called forth by, and sjient 
upon, the particular topics in hand No; in this more, perha^js, than 
in anything else was Mr Coleiidge's discourse distinguished: that it 
sprang from an inner centre, and illustiated by light from the soul. 
His thoughts were, as we may say, as the radii of a circle, the centre 
of which may be in the petals of a rose, and the circumference as wide 
as the boundary of things visible and invisible. 

A few days before his death, this distmguished poet and meta¬ 
physician wrote the following impressive letter to liis godchild. It is 
the last letter its writer ever penned, and happy would it be if ail 
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god&thers so well applied themselves to the dissemination of those 
principles which they undertake to inculcate upon the tender 
mind:— 

* Tb Adam SteinmOz Kinnaird. 

‘ My dear Godchild,—I offer up the same fervent prayer for yon 
now as I did kneeling before the altat when you were baptized into 
Christ, and solemnly received as a living member of his spiritual body, 
f the Church. Years must pass before you will be able to read with 
an ^derstanding heart what I>now write. But I trust that the all- 
gidifeis God, the Father of our Lonl Jesus Chyst, the Father of 
mll|||R'who by his only-begotten Son (all mercies m one sovereign 
mer^b has redeemed you from the evil ground, and willed you to 
> be bo* out of darkness, but into light; out of death, but into life; 

[ out of sin, but into righteousness, even into the ' Lorrl our righteous- 
I ness; ’ I trust that he will graciously hear the prayers of your dear 
. parents, and be with you as the spirit of health .and growth in body 
t and in mind My dear godchild ! you received from Christ’s minister, 

I at the baptismal font, as your Christian name, the name of a most 
{ dear friend of your father’s, and w'ho was to me even as a son, the 
I late Adam Sfcmmffz, whose fervent aspirations and ever paramount 
) aim, e\en from early youth, was to be a Christian in thought, word, 

: and deed, in will, mind, and affections. 

‘ I, too, your godfather, have known what the enjoyments and ad¬ 
vantages of this li'e are, and what the more refined pleasures which 
learning and intellectual power can bestow, and with all tHie ex- 
\ perience that more than threescore years can give, 1 now, on the eve 
of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly pray that you may 
hereafter live and act on the conviction,) that health is a great bless¬ 
ing, competence, obtained by honourable industry, agreatblessiiig; 
and a great blessing it is Cb have kind, faithful, and loving friends 
and relatives;—but that the greatest of all blessings, as it is the most 
ennobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I have 
been likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a sufferer, 
sorely afflicted with bodily pains, languor, and manifold infirmities; 
and for the last three or four years have, with few and brief inteiyals, 
been confined to a sick room, and at this moment, in great weak¬ 
ness and heaviness, write from a sick bed, hopeless of recovery, yet 
without prospect of a speedy removal. And 1 thus, on the brink of 
the grave, solemnly bear witness to you, that tlie Almighty K^eemer, 
most gracious m his promises to them that truly seek him, is faithful 
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I to perform what he has promised \ and has reserved, under all my 
! pains and infirmities, the inward peace that passeth all understanding, 
mth the supporting assurance of a reconciled God, who will not 
withdraw his spirit from me in the conflict, and in his own time will 
tUla'er me from the evil one. 0, my dear godchild ! eminently 
blessed are they who begin airly to seek, fear, and love then God, 
trusting wholly m the righteousness and mediation of their Lord, 
Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus Christ. O > 
preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your unseen godfather 
and friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 


13 1834, 

Grove, Hishgate. 


Mr Coleridge wrote, in his life-time, his own humble and affec¬ 
tionate epitaph, as follows:— 


Stop, Christian passer-by : Stop, child of God, 

And read, with gentle breast Beneath this s^ 

A poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 

O, lift a thought in prayer for S. T C — 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in lile, may hem find life in deatli: 

Mercy for praise—to be foigiven for fame— 

He asked, and hoped through ChnsL Do thou the same. 

It wast however, inapplicable to the place in which he was buried: 
a handsome tablet, erected in Highgate New Church, to his memory, 
bears the following inscription :— 


flIacRh iff tl^s lEtemoig of 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

*Poet, Ph^osofher, Thatlogian, 

This truly great and good man resided for 
The last nindeen years of his life, 

* In this Ifamlet, 

He qudted * the body of his deaths 
July 2$th, 1834, 

In the sixfysecoHd year of his age. 

Of his profound learning and discursive genius, 
His literary works are an imperishable record. 
To his private worth. 

His social a^ Christian virtues 
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James and Ann Gillman, 

The friends with whom he resided^ 

During the abave period^ dedicate this tablet. 

Under the pressure of a long • 

And most painful disease^ 

His disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 

He was an ez'er-endurtng, ei'er-lot'/ng friend^ 

The gentlest and kindest teacher^ 

The most engaging home-companion. 

* O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts, 

O Studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Pliilosnplu'i cnntcniiiiiif' aealth and deal!!, 

Yet docile, child-like, full of life and love.' 

Here, 

On this monumental stone, thy frimds inscribe thy ivorth. 

Reader ! for the world mourn. 

A Light has passed away from the earth ' 

Put for this pious and exalted Chnstian^ 

^Rejoice, and again 1 say unto you, rejoice!' 

Ubi 

Thesaurus 

ibt 

Cor. 

S. T. C. 
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WRITTEN AFTER A WALK BEFORE SUPPER. 

Tho’ much averse, dear Jack, to flicker. 

To find a likeness for friend V-ker, 

IVe made, thro’ earth, and air, and sea, 

A voyage of discovery ' 

And let me add (to ward off strife) 

Bor V-kers, and for V-kors’ wife— 

She^ large and round, beyond belief, 

A superfluity of beef! 

Her mind and body of a piece. 

And both composed of kitchen-grease 
In short, dame Truth might safely dub her 
Vulgarity cnshiined m blubber! 

He^ meagre bit of littleness, 

All snuff, and musk, and politesse; 

So thin, that stnp him of his clothing, 

He’d totter on the edge of nothing I 
In case of foe, he well might hide 
Snug in the collops of her side. 

Ah then, what simile ill suit ? 

Spindle leg in great jack-boot ? 

Pismire crawling in a rut, ’ 

Or a spigpt in a butt ? 

Thus 1 humm’d and ha’d awhile. 

When Madam Memory, with a smile, 

Thus touched my ear—* Why sure, 1 ween 
In London streets thou oft hast seen 
.The very image of this pair: 

A little ape, with huge she bear 
Linked by hapless chain together: 

An unlicted mass the one—the other 
An antic huge with nimble crupper'— 

But stop, try Sluse 1 for here comes supper. 
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* 


ON A CONNUBIAL RUPTURE IN HIGH LIFE,' 1796 . 


I SIGH, fair injured stranger 1 for thy fate; 

But what shall sighs avail thee ? Thy poor heart, 

'Mid all the ‘ pomp and circumstance' of state, 

Shivers in nal^dness. Unbidden, start 

Sad recollections of hope’s gairish dream, * 

That shaped a seraph form, and named it Love, 

Its hues gay-vax}'ing, as the orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea’s dove. 

To one soft accent of domestic joy. 

Poor are the shouts that shake the high-arched dome: 

'I'hose plaudits, that thy public path annoy, 

Alas ! they tell thee—Thou’rt a wretch at home t 

O then retire, and weep I Their veiy woes 
Solace the guiltless. Drop the pearly flood 

On thy sweet infant, as the full-blown rose. 

Surcharged \iith dew, bends o'er its neighb’ring bud. 

And oh that Truth some holy spell might lend 
To lure thy wanderer from the syren’s power, 

'I'hen bid your souls inseparably blend 

Like two bright dewdrops meeting in a flower. 


ON THE CHRISTENING OF A FRIEND’S CHILD. 

This day among the faithful placed 
And fed with fbntal manna; 

O with mafemal title graced. 

Dear Anna’s dearest Anna 1 
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While others wish thee wise and &ir, 

A maid of spotless fame, 

I’ll breathe this more compendious prayer— 
Ma}’st thou deserve thy name ! 

Illy Mother’s name, a potent spell, 

That bids tHe Virtues hie 

From mystic grove and Imng cell, 

Confessed to' Fancy's eye; 

Meek i^ietness witnouc otiei^ce; 

Content in homespun kirtle ; 

True Love , and True Love's Innocence, 
White blossom of tlie myrtle! 

Associates of thy name, sweet Child ! 

These Virtues niay'st thou wm; 

With face as eloquently mild 
To say, they lodge within. 

So, when her tale of clays all flown. 

Thy mother shall be missed here; 

When Heaven at length shall claim its own 
And angels snatch their sister; 

Some hoary-headed fnend, perchance. 

May ga^e with stifled breath ; 

And oft, in momentary trance. 

Forget the waste of death. 

Ev’n thus a lovely rose I viewed 
In summer swelling pride; 

Nor marked the bud, that, gieen and rude, 
Peeped at the rose's side. 

It chanced, I passed again that way. 

In Autumn's latest hour, 

And wond'nng saw the self-same spray 
Rich with the self-same floirer.— 

Ah, fond deceit' the rude green bud 
Alike in shape, place, name. 

Had bloomed, where bloomed its parent stud. 
Another ahd the same 1 * 
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I. 

My heart has thanked the^, Bowles! for those soft strains 
Whose sadness soothes me, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the bunny showers of spring ! 

For hence not callous to the mourner’s pains 
'I'hro’ Youth’s gay prime and thornless paths I went; 
And when the darker day of life began, 

And I did roam, a thought-bewildered mail! 

Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 
A mingled cliarm, which oft the pang consigned 
'I'o slumber, tlio’ the big tear it renewed « 

Bidding such strange mysterious pleasure brood 
Over the wavy and tumultuous mind, 

As made the soul enamoured of lier woe : 

No common jiraise, dear Bard ' to thee I owe ! 

II. 

ON A DISCOVERY MADE TOO LATE. 

'I’hou bleedcbt, my poor Heart 1 and thy distress 
Keas’ning I ponder with a scornful smile 
And probe thy sore wound sternly, tho’ the while 
Swollen be mine eye and dim with heaviness 
Why didst thou listen to Hope’s whisper bland? 

Or list’nmg, why forget the healing tale. 

When Jealousy M'lth fev’rish fancies pale 
Jarred thy fine fibres with a maniac’s hand ? 

Faint was that Hope, .md rayless ’—Yet ’twas fair, 

And soothed widi many a dream the hour of rest: 

Thou shouldst have loved it most, when most oppiest. 
And nursed it with an agony of care, 

Even as a Mother her sweet infant heir. 

That wan and sickly droops upon her breast I 

HI. 

Thou gentle Look) that didst my soul beguile, 

Why host tliou left me ? Still in some fond dreai» 

6 
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Revisit my sad heart, auspicious Smile ! 

As fhlls on closing flowers the lunar beam : 
What time, in sickly mood, at parting day 
1 lay me domi and think of liuppier years; 
Of*j03rs, that glimmered in Hope's twilight ray. 
Then left me darkling m an^ale of tears. 

O pleasant days of (lope—for ever flown ! 
Could I recall you '—But that thought is vain. 
Availcth not Persuasion’s sweetest tone 
To lure the fleet-winged travellers back again : 
Yet fair, Iho' faint, their images shall gleam 
Like the bright Rainbow on an evening stream. 


IV. 


TO THE RIVER OTTER. 

Dear native Brook * wild Streamlet of the West' 
liow many various-fated years have passed, 

What blissful and wliat anguished hours, since last 
I skimmed the smooth thin stone along thy breast, 
Numbering its light leaps ' Yet so deep imprest 
Sink the sw'ect scenes of Cinldhood, that mine eyes 
1 never sliut amid the sunny blaze. 

But straight with all their tints thy waters rise. 

Thy crossing plank, thy margin’s willowy maze. 

And bedded sand that veined with vanous d} cs 
Gleamed thro* thy bright trans^xircnce to the gaze ! 

Visions of Childhood • oft have ye beguiled 
Ijone Manhood's cares, yet w'ukiiig fondest sighs, 

Ah ! that once more I were a ca.eless Child > 


v. 

Sweet Mercy ! how my very heart has bled 
To see thee, poor old man! and thy grey hairs 
Hoar with the snowy blast; while no one cares 
To clothe thy shrivelled limbs and palsied head. 

My Father! throw away this tattered vest 
That mocks thy shiv’nng I take my garment—^use 
A young man's arm < I’ll melt these frozen dews 
That hang from thy white beard and numb thy breast. 
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My Sara, too, shall tend thee, like la. child: 

And thou shalt talk, m oiu: fire-ude's recess^ " 

Of purple pride, that scowls on wretchedness.-^ 

He did not scowl, the Galilsean mild, 

Who met tlie La/ar turned from nch man’s doors, ' 
And called him Friend, and wept upon his sores! 

VI. 

Pale Roamer thro’ the Night! thou poor forlorn ! 
Remorse that man on his death-bed possess, 

Who in the credulous hour of tenderness . 
Betrayed, then cast thee forth to Want and scorn ' 
The world is pitylcss ; the Chaste one’s pride, 

Mimic of Virtue, scowls on thy distress; 

Thy kindred, when they see thee, turn aside, 

And Vice alone will shelter Wretchedness 1 
O ' I am sad to think, that there should be 
Men, bum of uoman, who endure to place 
Foul offerings on the shrine of Misery, 

And force fioni Famine the caress of Love! 

Man has no feeling for thy sore Disgrace : 

Keen blows the blast upon the moulting dove ! 

VII. 

TO BURKE. 

As Lite I lay in slumber’s shadowy vale. 

With wetted cheek and m a mourner’s guise 
1 saw tlie sainted form of Freedom rise : 

She sjsake ! not sadder moans the autumnal gale. 

* Great Son of (venius ! sweet to me thy name, 

Ere in an evil hour with altered voice 
Thou bad'st Oppression’s hireling crew rejoice. 
Blasting with wizard spell my laurelled fame. 

Yet never, Burke 1 diou drank’st Corruption’s bowl I 
Thee stormy Pity, and the cherished lure 
Of Pomp, and proud Precipitance of soul, 

Wildered with meteor fires Ah, Spirit pure i 
That error's mist had left thy purged eye : 

So might 1 clasp thee with a Mother's joy! * 
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VIII. 

TO MERCV. 

Not always should the tear’s ambrosial dew 
R(dl its suflt anguish down thy furrowed cheek I 
Not always heaven-breathed tones of su[>phance meek 
Beseem thee, Mercy ! Yon dark Scowler \iew, 

Who with proud wonls of dear-loved Freedom came— 
More blasting than the mildew from the south ! 

And kissed his country ^inth Iscariot mouth, 

(Ah ' foul apostate trom Ins Father's fame ') 

Then fixed her on the cross of ileep distress, 

And at safe distance marks the thirsty lance 
Pierce her big side * But oh ' if some strange trance 
The eye-lids of thy stern-browed Sister piess, 

Seize, Mercy ’ thou more tcriible the brand, 

And hurl her thunderbolts with liercer hand 1 


IX. 


TO PRIESTLEY. 

Tho' roused by that dark Visir riot rude 
Have driven our Priestley o’er the ocean swell, 
Tho’ Superstition and her wolfish brood 
Bay his mild radiance, impotent and fell; 

Calm in his halLs of Brightness he shall dwctl; 
For lo i Religion at his strong behest 
Starts with mild anger from tlie Papal spell, 
And flings to Earth her tinsel-glittcring vest, 
Her mitred state and cumbrous pomp unholy; 
And Justice wakes to bid th’ Oppressor wail. 
Insulting aye the wrongs of patient folly; 

And from her dark retreat by Wisdom won. 
Meek Nature slowly lifts her matron veil 
To smile with fondness on her gazmg son ! 
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X. 

TO ERSKINE. 

When British Freedom for an happier land 
Spread her broad wings, that fluttered with affright, 

Erskine > thy voice she heard, and paused her flight 
Sublime of hope 1 For dreadless thou didst stand 
(Thy censer glowing with the liallowed flame) 

An hirelcss ^iest before th’ insulted shrine, 

And at her altar poured’st the stream divine 

Of unmatched eloquence. Therefore thy qame 

Her Sons shall venerate, and cheer thy breast 

With blessings heavenward breathed. And when the doom 

Of Nature bids thee nse beyond the tomb 

Thy light shall shine: as sunk beneath the West 

Tho’ the great Summer Sun eludes our ga4e, 

Still burns wide Heaven with his distended blaze. 

XI. 

TO SHERIDAN. 

It w.is some spirit, Sheridan ! that breath’d 
O’er thy young mind such wildly-\arioiis power! 

My soul hath marked thee in her shapmg hour, 

Thy temples with Hymettian • flowrets wTeath’d: 

And sweet thy voice, as when o’er I^ura's bier 
Sail music trembled thro’ Vauclusa’s glade j 

* IlynicttMii flowrek. Il^'mettus • mountain near Athens, eelehrated for its 
honey This alludes to Air Sheiidan’s classical attainments and the following 
four lines to the exquisite sweetness and almost Italian delicacy of his Poetry — 
In Shakespeare's * Lover’s Compljint ’ there is a Hue Stanza almost prophetically 
cIiamclcnstiL of Mr Sheridan. 

So on the tip of hii subduing tongue 
All kind of argument and question deep^ 

All replical 11)11 prompt and reason strong 
For his advanti^ still did wake and sleep 
To make the weeper laugli, the laugher weep * 

He had the dialect and aifierciit skill, 

Catching all paasiuiu in his craA of will; 

That he did m the general bosom reign 
Of young and old. 
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Sweet, as at dawn the love-lom Serenade 
That wafts soft dreams to Slumber's list’ning ear. 

Now patriot Rage and Indignation high 

Swell the full tones ! And now thine eye-beams dance 

Meanings of Scorn and Wit’s quaint revelry 1 

Writhes inly from the bosom-probmg glance 

Th’ Apostate by the brainless rout ^ored, 

As erst that elder Fiend beneath great Michael's sword. 

XII. 

TO SIRS SIDOON9. 

As when a child on some long w'lntcr’s night, 

Affrighted clinging to Us Grandam’s knees, 

With eager wond’rmg and iiortiirbed delight 
Listens strange talcs of fearful dark decrees 
Muttered to wretch by necromantic spell; 

Or of those hags, w'lio at the witching time 
Of murky midnight nde the air sublime, 

And mingle foul embrace with fiends of Hell: 

Cold Horror drinks its blood ' Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the Beldame tell 
Of jiretty babes, that lo\ ed each other desm 
Murdered by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell ■ * 

Kv’n such the shi\ 'nng joys thy tones impart, 

£v’n so thou, Siddons ' meltest my sad heart! 

XIII. 

TO LA FAYEri'E. 

As when far off the warbled strains arc heard 
That soar on Morning’s wing the vales among. 

Within his cage th’ imprisoned matin bird 
Swells the full chorus with a generous song: 

He bathes no pmion in the dewy light, 

No Father's joy, no Lover’s bliss he shares. 

Yet still the nsmg radiance cheers his sight— 

His Fellows’ freedom soothes the Captive’s cares I 
Thou, Fayette 1 who didst wake with startling voice 
life's better Sun from that long wintry night, 
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Thus in ihy Country’s triumphs shalt rejoice 
And mock with raptures iugh the dungeon’s might: 
For lo t the morning struggles into day. 

And Slavery’s sjiectres shriek and vanish from the ray ! 


COMPOSrO WHILE CLIMBTNC THE LEFT ASCENT OF BROCKLEY- 
CClOMlI, IN THE COUNIY OF SOMERSET, MAY, 1795- 

\^iH many a pause and oft reverted eye 
I clinil) the Coomb’s ascent; sweet songsters near 
Warble in sh<idc their wilcl-wood melody • * 

Far otf th’ uiivprj'iiig cuckoo soothes my ear. 

ITp scour tlie stuitlmg stragglers of the flock 
'I'hat on gicen jilots o’er jaediuccs browse : 

From the foreeil fissures of the naked rock 

The Yew-tree bursts ' Beneath its dark green boughs 

(Mul whuJiThe Ma\ thorn blends its blossoms white), 

Where broad smofith stones jut out in mossy seats, 

I rest—And now have gained the topmost site. 

Ah ' what a luxury ot landscape meets 

My gaze ' jiroud towers, and cots more dear to me \ 

P^lm-shadowed fields, and pros[}e('t-bounding sea, 

Deep sighs my lonely heart 1 drop the tear: 

Fnchanting spot! O were my Sara here > 

xV.* 

10 ftCUlLLER. 

ScHii.LFR! that hour I would have w'lshed to die, 

If thio’ the shudd’riiig midnight 1 had sent 
From the dark Dungeon of the I'ower time-rent 
That featful voice, a famished Father’s t cry— 

* One night in winter on leaving a Co 11 q;c fnenil’s room, with whom 1 had 
wppecl, I caiclesOy took away with me Robbm, a drama, the very name of 
which [ had never heard before: A winter midnight—die wind high and 7 Ae Rob¬ 
bers for the first time. The readers of Scliillcr will conceive wh.'it I felt. Schiller 
introduces no siipernatiiial beings; ycl liii human beings agitate and astuni^b mute 
than all the goblin rout even of Shakebpearc 

t The Father of Moor, in the Play of The Robbers. 
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That in no after moment aught less vast 

Might stamp me mortal! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
From the more with'nng scene diminished past. 

Ah ! Bard tremendous in sublimity! 

Could I behold thee m thy loftier mood, 

Wand'ring at eve with finely frenzied eye 

Beneiith some vast old tempest-swinging wood 1 
Awhile with mute awe ga/ing I would brood, 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy! 

* 

XVI. 

TO EARL SrANHOPE. 

Not, Stanhope < with the Patriot’s doubtful name 
1 mock thy worth—Friend of the human race 
Since scorning Faction’s low and partial aim. 

Aloof thou wendest in thy stately pace, 

Thyself redeeming from that leprous stain, 

Nobility: and aye unternfied. 

Poorest thine Abdiel warnings on the tram 
That sit complotting with rebellious pndc 
’Gainst her,* who from the .Vlmighty's bosom leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fieice Minister of Ixive ! 

Wherefore, ere Virtue o’er thy tomb hath wept, 

Angels shall lead thee to the Throne above: 

And thou from forth its cloifds shall heai the \oice, 
Champion of Freedom and her God ! rejoice ’ 

XVII. 

COMPOSED ON A JOURNEY HOMEWARD; THE AUTHOR HAM.\(. I 
CEIVED INTELLIGENCE OF THE BIRIH OF A SON, SEPT. 20, 1796 

Oft o’er my brain docs that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past. 

Mixed with such feelmgs, as perplex the soul 


* Gallic Liberty. 
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Self-questioned in her sleep: and some have said * 

We lived, ere yet this fleshy robe we wore. 

O my sweet Baby ! when I reach my door. 

If heavy looks should tell me, thou wert dead 
(As sometimes, thro’ excess of hope, I fear), 

I think, that I should struggle to believe 
Thou wert a Spirit, to this nether sphere 
Sentenced for some more venial crime to grieve; 

Didst scream, then spring to meet Heaven's quick reprie\ e. 
While wc wept idly o'er thy little bier. 

M 

XVITI. 

TO THE AUTUMNAL MOON. 

Mild Splendour of the various-vested Night I 
Mother of wildly-working visions ! liail ' 

I watch thy gliding, while with wafry light 
I Thy weak eye glimmers thro’ a fleecy veil; 

I And when thou lovest thy i>ale orb to shroud 

’ Behind the gathered blackness lost on high; 

{ And when thou dartest from the wind-rent cloud 

Tliy placid lightning o’er th’ awakened sky. 

Ah, such is Hope ■ as chongclul and as fair! 

Now dimly peering on the wistful sight; 

Now hid behind the dr.igon-wmged Despair: 

But soon emerging in her radiant might, 

She o’er the sorrow-clouded breast of Care 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight. 

XIX. 

TO A FRIEND, WHO ASKED IIOW I FELT WHEN THE NURSE FIRST 
PRESENTED MY INFANT TO ME. 

Charles < my slow heart was only sad, when first 
I scanned that face of feeble infancy; 

For dimly on my thoughtful spirit burst 
All 1 had been, and all my liabe might be I 

* Hv wov itfittv q vptv iv rif^a ru avfBuir§vm iiSit yirudat, — Plat, tn 
Pkadon, 
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But when I saw it on its Mother's arm. 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 

Bent o’er its features ^ith a tearful smile), 

i Then 1 was thrilled and melted, and most warm 

i Impressed a I'^athcr’s kiss . and all beguiled 

! Of dark rcinembiance, and jiresageful fear, 

I seemed to see an Angel's form appear— * 

j 'Twas even thine, beloved Woman mild I 

So for the Mother's sake the Child was dear, 

' And dearer was the Mother for the Child. 

■ 

I 

J XX. 

The piteous sobs th it choke the Virgin’s breath 
For him, the fair betrothed Youth, who lies 
Cold in tlie narrow dwelling, or the cries 
With which a Mother wails her Dailing’s death. 

These from our Nature’^ common impulse sjiring 
Unblamcd, vnpraised , but o’er the piled eaith. 
Which hides the sheeted coise of grey-haired Worth, 
If droops the soaring Youth with slackened nmg. 

If he recall in saddest minstrelsy 
I Each tenderne.ss bestou ed, each truth impressed , 

j Such Gnef is Reason, Virtue, Piety' 

And from the Almighty P'athcr shall descend 
Comforts on his late E\ eiiing, whose young breast 
Mourns witli no transient love the aged friend. 

I XXI. 

, Pensive, at eve, on the hard wor'd I mused, 

And my poor heart was .sad . so at the moon 
I gazetl—and sighed, and sighed—^for, ah ! how soon 
Eve darkens into night. Mine eye pcru&ed, 

With tearful vacancy, the dampy gross, 

Which wept and glittered in the paly ray. 

And I did pause me on my lonely way, 

And mused me on those wretched ones, who pass 
O’er the black heath of Sorrow. But, alas 1 
Most of myself I thought: when it befell, 

That the sooth Spirit of the breezy wood 
Breathed in mine ear—’ All this is very well; 


t 
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But much of one thing is for no thing good.” 

Ah! my poor heart’s inexplicable swell 1 

xxii. 

. TO SLMPLICirY. 

O 1 I do love thee, meek Simplicity I 

For of thy lays the lulling siiniilencss 

Cloes to.iny heart, and soothes each small distress— 

Distress tho' tmall, >et ha]dy great to me I 

'Tis trae, on 1 .ady Fortune’s gentlest pad • 

I amble on, yet tho’ 1 know not why, 

So sad I am ' but should a friend and I 
Grow cool and iiiiif, O ! I am \ ery sad ! 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom's mystic woes 1 pall; 

Now' of my false friend pinning plaintively, 

Now raving at mankind in geiieial: 

But whether sad or fierre, ’tis simple all, 

All scry simple, meek bimjilicity. 


A COUPI.KT, 

WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF POEMS PRESENTED 

BY MR COLEHIDGIi TO DR A. 

A HIGHLY RKSPFClhO FRIKND, THE LOSS OF WHOSE 
SOCIETY IIL DEEPLY REGRETTED. 

To meet, to know, to love—and then to part. 

Is the sad tale of many a human heart 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 

1798. 

I 

Facile credo, p 1 ure& esse Naturas invisibiles ijunm visibilos in rcruin umvcrsitate 
Sed horum omnium familiara qnib nobis enaiiabit? et gmdus ct cognatioues et di'*- 
cnmina et singulonim munera ? Quid agunt ’ qum Inca habitant ? llarum rerum 
notitiam semprt ambivit ingenium humanum, nunquam Juvat, inteiea, 

non diffitcor, quaiidocjue in ammo, tnnquam in 'Pabuld, mnjoris ct mclions mumli 
imaginem contemplari: ne mens assuefacta hodierii.e vit.u mmiitiis sc contiahat 
nimis, et totasubudat m pusillas cugilationcs. Sed icntati inlcieainvigilanduiu 
est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab incertis, diem a norte, distinguamub. 

T. BuKNLr: Archaol Phil , p 68. 

It is an ancient Manner, 

And he stojipcth one of three. 

* By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

* The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 

And I am next of km ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set: 

May’st hear the merry din.* 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

* There was a ship,’ quoth he. 

* Hold off [ unhand me, grey-beard loon ! ’ 

Eflsoons his hand drojA he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, ^ 

And listens like a three years child' 

The Mariner hath his will. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone; 

He cannot chusc but hear j , 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The blight-eyed Manner. 


The Weddinc- 
Cuckt IS spell¬ 
bound fay the 
eye of the old 
wa-rarine 
man, and con¬ 
strained to 
hear his ule. 


An ancient 
Manner meet- 
eth ihrre Oal- 
lants bidden tu 
a neddina- 
ftist, and de- 
tauiLih one. 
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The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Memly did we drop 

Below the kiik, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he 1 

And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into die sea. 

Higher and h4;her every day. 

Till over the mast at noon^— 

The Wcdding-Ouest here beat his breast, * 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Bed as a rose is she ; 

Modding their heads before her goes 
The merry ministrelsy. 

H'he Wedding-Gucst lie beat his breast, 

Yet he cannol chuse but hear. 

And thus sjuke on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 

He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued ith yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of hit* foe 
And forward bijiids his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

Aivi southward aye we lied. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And It grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 


Ihe MSffner 
telh how the 
4ip sailed 
vMiifaWanl 
«ith a good 
•wind and faT 
weather) till 
It reached lha 
Liiie. 


The Weddina- 
(••IC.-1 hciretn 
the bridal 
inusic., hut 
the. Manner 
cdnbnueth hi( 
Ule 


The 4iip 
drawn lij a 
storm toward 
the MHith pule 


1^ land of 
II«. and of 
fearful 
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Mundv, where 
no living 
thing wu to 
be leen. 


Till a greet 
■ea-bii 3 , 
celled the 
Albatross 
Game through 
the snow-fog, 
and was re¬ 
ceived with 
giea^ojrand 
ooepilality. 


And lo I the 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of good onitii, 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned 
northward, 
through fog 
and nuatiiig 
ice 


The ancient 
Manner 
inhospitably 
j kiikth the 

I pious bird of 

I good omen. 


Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around: 

Ifepracked and giowled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound > 

At length did cross an Albatross: 

Through the fog it came ; 

As if It had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it m God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat. 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

The helmsman steered us through 1 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The Albatros"* did follow, 

And every day, fur food or play, 

Came to the manners’ hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Ghmmered the white Moon-shine. 

* God save thee, ancient Mariner,! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus !— 

Why look’st thou so?’—With my,cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. ' * 


PART THE SECOND. 

a 

The Sun now rose utod the right: 

Out of the sea came ne, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners' hollo 1 



Day aft* daKA^Iknr day. 

We atad^ nor weaui. nor aiotwn 
Ao idle u a paiatod mp 

JJ^^famudootii—^ Ametqf^ AAinwr t 
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And I had done an hellish thing, 

And It would work 'em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wietch 1 said they, the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow 1 

Hn *hi^ 
matn err oal 
agunttne 
ucwnt 

Dcr, forhSling 
die bird of 
good hick. 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The gloxious Sun uprist: 

Then alTaveA'ed, 1 had killed die bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 

'Twasrright, said they, such birds to slay. 

That bnng the fog ajoud mist. * 

But uhen the 
fw cleared 
off, they jiiv 
tify the nme, 
and thue make 
themselves 
aocomplicet 
io the enme. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 

The furrow followed free: 

Wc were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. > 

^e fiiir 
hteesacon- 
tinueby the . 
ship enters 
the Facific 
Ocean and 
uih noitfa* 
ward, even 
till It reaches 
the Line 

The ship hath 
been suddenly 
becalmed. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And'we did sueak only to break 

The silence m the sea 1 

All in a hot and copper sky, * 

The bloo<^^un, at noon. 

Right «p above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moot). 

1 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck^ nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 

« 

Water, water, every where, 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor an^ drop to drink. 

And the Al* 
batnss hagins 
tobeaywg^* 

The very deep did rot: 0 Christ 1 

That ever this should be 1 

Yea, slimy diings did crawl wkh legs 

Uppn t^ slimy sea. « 

a 

i 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-hres danced at night; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue, and white. 


A ^pint had And some in dreams assured w ere 

ihUm^iie of the spirit that plagued us so : 

tiMinvuibie Nine fathom deep he had followed us 

iiilUibitanM of t. y •x r m. y 

this planet, TTom the und of mist and snow. 

neither depai^ 

led souli nnr angels , concerning whom the learned Jew, Josephus, ami the Pl.iiuiin CnnMar.ti 
iiopoliUD, Michael Psellus, pib> be bonsultcil. 'llie> aic very nunieiuus, and tiieie iiu ciiinate 
or clcmeiit withuut one or more. 


'1 he bliip- 
iiMtLs in their 
sure disrnbss, 
would fain 
throw the 
whole guilt on 
the ancient 
Manner, in 
sign whereof 
they bang the 
Ut ad SLa-biid 
1 mind hib 
neck. 


And every longue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root, 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

All I well a-day ' wh.it evil looks 
Had 1 trom old and >oung ! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck i»as hung. 


FART THE THIRD. 


Tlie ancient 
M iiiiier be' 
holileth a •'ign 
in the element 
afw oflT 


There p.'issed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glared each ui 
A weary tune I a weary time 1 
How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westivard I beheld, 

A something m the sky. 

At first It seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist: 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


f 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist I 
And still it neared and neared : 

As if It dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 
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With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood > 

I bit my arm, I sucked tlic blood, 

And cned, A sail! a sail < 

With throats unslakcd, with black lips baked. 
Agape they heard me call; 

Gramercy I they for joy did gnn, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See • see < (I cried) she tacks no more 1 
Hither to work us weal; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She Steadiest with u]>nght keel > 

• 

The western wave was all a-(lame, 

The day was well-nigh done ' 

Almost upon the mestern wave 
Rested the broad blight Sun; 

When that slninge shape dro\c suddenly 
Jletwixt us and the Sun. 


At itt nnrer 
approach, it 
^ecnicth him 
to be a ship, 
and at a dear 
Rinwm lie 
fineelh hia 
speech Tram 
the bunds of 
thirst 


A flash of jo]r. 


And horrar 
follows For 
(.an It be 1 
ship that 
comes onward 
wiihuut wind 
or tide 1 


And. straiglit the Sun was llerked with bars, 
(lleasen’s Mother send us grate ') 

As if througli a dungoon-gr.itc he peered, 
^\'ith broad .and binning lace. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud,) 
How fast she nears ami near*. • 

Are those /ifr sails that glance in the Sun. 
Like restless gossameres! 

Are those her ribs through which tlie Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And IS that Woman all her crew> 

Is that a Death ? and are tiiere two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold: 


It lernirth 
him but ihe 
>kelelon of a 
Oiip. 


And Its nbs 
are «t«ii a* 
Imn on the 
lace of the wt- 
Klin 

'l*he spectre- 
woman and her 
death-m.itei 
and no other on 
buanl ihe Jie- 
leton-ship 
lake vessel, 
like crew' 
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Dp m h and 
Life-in- 
I)eatlil]ave 
diced fat the 
phip'i crew, 
and khe fthe 
latter' ananeth 
the ancient 
Manner 
Mo twilight 
within the 
routth of the 
»un 


At the ihing 
uf the Muuii, 


One after 
another. 


Ifis «hipni.it<.s 
drop down 
dead. 


Hilt Ldfr-in- 
Death be¬ 
gins her work 
on the ancient 
Marnier. 


Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-Mare Idfe-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blooa with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

‘ The game is done! I’ve, I’ve won ! * 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out. 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the «[icctre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

I'he stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white; 
From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 
The homed Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sight. 

Each turned liis face w ith a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor gioan). 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly,— 

They fled to bhss or woe t 
And every soul, it passed me t^. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow 1 
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FART THE FOURTH. 


j * I FEAR thee, ancient Mariner! 

j I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is tlie ribbed sea-sand.* 

rhe Weddim^ 

Guekt femtn 
that a spirit is 
talkuig to him. 

* I fear thee, and thy glittering eye, 

1 And thy skinny hand, so brown.'— , 

Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! * 

This body dropt not down. 

Dul the an¬ 
cient Marmei ' 

assuKth him I 

of his bodily j 

life, 0 ^ pro- 1 

ceedetn to re- | 

late hu horn- j 

ble penanct i 

I 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saiq,t took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful 1 

And thc}' all dead did lie , 

! And a tliousand thousand slimy things 

1 Lived on, and so did I. 

He deipiseih f 

the creatures I 

of the calm 

I looked upon thc rotting sea. 

And drew iny eyes away; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

i I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray 

' But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

\ A wicked whisper came, and made 

i My heart as dry as dust 

And envieth 
that they 
should lise, 
and sn many 
he dead 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet 


* For the two last lines of this stanza, I am indebted to Mr 
Wordsworth. It was on a delightflil walk from Nether Stowey to 
llulverton, with him and his sister, in the Antumn of 1797, that this 
Poem was planned, and in port composed. 
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But the cune 
liveth fcir him 
IB the eye of 
the deea men. 


t 

k 

* 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spint from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is a curse in a dead man’s e)'e * 

Seven da)'s, seven nights, 1 saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die. 


inhHioneh- 'Fhcanoving Moon went up the sky, 

So” he‘ yearn- whciC did abide . 

eth tnwanU Soflly SllC Wds gOlllg IM), 

And a star or t»o bc^ulo- 

Stan that still ■ 

hojoiim, yet •still move onward, and evirvwlicre the blue •.ky lieluni^s to tliem, and is their 
appoiiilej rest, and their nitive cuiinirv snil lli«.ir own ii.iiiiril hmiies, uhn h llii \ s,iiler un.tn- 
nounccdi as loids that aiei.i.rtaiii]> evpu ted and )i.t ih(.ri. is a silent joy at tlisir anisal 


By the light of 
the Muon he 
beholc'Llli 
(iod’s brea- 
tuiei of the 
great calm 


Their beauty 
and their 
happiness. 

He bleiseth 
them m his 
heart. 


Her beams beinorkeil the sultry main, 
Like April hoarfnisl spicad. 

But where the sli'p's luige shadow lay, 
The charmed natci burnt alway 
A still and awful retl. 

Beyond the shadow of the .ship, 

1 watched the water snakes: 

Tliey moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when tlic> reared, llie elfish light 
Fell off in hoary tlakes. 

■\Vithm the .shadow of the ship 
I watched their ncli attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
I'hey coiled and .swam j and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gashed from my hearty 
And 1 blessed them unaware ? 

Sure my kifid saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware. 
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The self same moment I could pray: The veU be- 

And from my neck so free **“ ** 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


I 

! 

! 


I 

! 




Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

1 o Mary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they ivere filled with dew; 

And when 1 awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold. 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure 1 had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

I was so light—almost 
1 thought that I had died m sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear; 

But with Its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life 1 
And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 

To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 


BygnoeoT 
the noly 
Mother, the 
ancient Man¬ 
ner H refreeh- 
ed with nin. 


He heareth 
Noundk, and 
aecth ktniige 
■ighte and 
eouwiotianf lu 
the kky and 
the elencat 
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Tlw bodiea of 
the ship'i 
crew are m> 
sniFed, and 
tm ahipmoTea 
ou; 


But not by 
the soiib of 
the men, nor 
by dseniona of 
earth or mid¬ 
dle air, but by 
a blesaed troop 
of angelic 
mnts sent 
clown by the 
invocauon of 
the guardian 
aaint. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. ^ 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on 1 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, diey all uprose. 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The manners all 'gon u ork Ae ropes. 

Where they were wont to do : 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother's son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me. 

* I fear thee, ancient Manner 1 * 

Be calm, thou Wedding-v'iuest 1 
*Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

' Which to their corses came agam. 

But a troop of spiiits blest : 

For when it dawned—^they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly tlie sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 
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Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping ivoods all night 
Singeth a quiet tunc. 

Till noon we ciuiotly sailed on, 

Yet never a brceee did breathe: * 

Slowly and smoothly wont the ship, 

Moved onviard from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep. 

From the land of mist and snow. 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The s<ails at noon left ofl their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

p 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she 'gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion— 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


*I he lonesome 
^nt from the 
M>iith pole 
rames on the 
ship as far as 
• the Line, in 
obedienie to 
the aoselic 
troop, but 
4till lequireih 
vengeance. 
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f The Polnr 
> Spirit’s fcl- 
I low-dcmoiis, 

^ the invisible ' 
inhabitants of 
the element, 
uke put in 
hu wrong, 

^ uid two of 
■ them lelate, 

! one to the 
1 other, that 
I penance lonjE 
j and heavy loi 
, the anuent 
i Manner hath 
* lieen accorded 
[ to the Polar 

I Spirit, wlio 

I retiirneth 
southwvd. 

I 

I 
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t 

I 

I 

I 

» 
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i 
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How long in that same fit 1 lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my li\ lug life returned, 

1 heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

* Is it he ?’ quoth one, * Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel how he laid full low, 

The harmleos Albatross. 

‘ The spirit w ho bidcth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow. 

He loved the ’urd that loved the man 
Who shot linn with ins bow.’ 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew * 

Quoth he, ‘ The man hath penance done, 
And poiiiincc inure will do.’ 


PARI THE SIXTH. 


i FIRST VOICE. 

I 

I But tell me, tell me' speak again, 

Thy soft response renew'ing— 

Wliat makes that ship dn\e on so fast? 
What IS the Ocean doing ? 

SLCOND VOICE. 

Still as a slave before his lord. 

The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or gnm. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 
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FIRST VOICE. 

But ^hy drives on that ship so fast, 

Without or wave or wind ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly ' more high, more high ! 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

’I'uas night, calm night, the Moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charncl-tlungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never jiassed away: 

1 could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 
1 viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behmd him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made: 


The Manner 
hath been caat 
into a tiuce. 
for the angelic 
power rauwtli 
the veskel to 
drive noith- 
naid fa<it(.r 
than human 
lift could 
endure 


The superna¬ 
tural million 
retarded, the 
Mariner 
awakes, and 
his pciiaiii c 
begins aiicH. 


Hiecurte u 
finally expi¬ 
ated. 




io6 


And the an¬ 
cient Manner 
beholdeth hu 
native 
country. 


The angelic 
■piiitt leave 
the dead 
hodicit 

in their own 
fonna of 
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Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my dieek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fear^ 

Yet it felt like a wdcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy' is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep ulway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn I 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no le». 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The Steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colours came. 

T little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 

Oh, Christ I what saw I there I 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood 1 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight.! 

lliey stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice, but oh < the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head \i'ns turned perforce away, 

And 1 saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy, 

I beard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven ' it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third—I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
I'hat he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrive my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


PART IHE SrVENTH. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears 1 
He loves to talk with marincres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump: 


The Hennit 
of Uic WumI, 


loS , 
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It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 

‘ Why this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal made but now ? ’ 

Approacheth 
the ship with 
wonder 

‘ Strange, by my faith • ’ the Hermit said— | 

* And they answered not our cheer' [ 

Thu {ilanks looked warped ' and see those sails ) 

How thin they are and sere! | 

I never saw >light like to them, \ 

Unless perchance it were ; 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag | 

My forest-brook along; j 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow', r 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below', [ 

That eats the she-wolfs young.' j 


* Dear Lord I it hath a fiendish look— | 

(The Pilot made reply) f 

I am a-feared ’—‘ I'ush on, push on ! ’ | 

Said the hermit cheenly. | 


The boat came closer to the ship, ; 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, t 

And straight a sound was heard. | 

Ihe ship «ud- 
denly binltelh 

Under the w'ater it nimbkd on, f 

Still louder axul more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

'J he ancient 
Manner n 
saved in the 

Pilot’s boat. 

. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 

Within the Pilot's boat 
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Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save tliat the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my Ups—the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a lit, 

The holy Hermit rais^ his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

1 took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth tra/y go, 

laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha ! ha I ’ quoth he, * full plain I see, 

Ihe Devil knows how to row.’ 

And now, all m my own countree, 

1 stood on the firm land ' 

The Hermit step])ed forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

‘ O shiieve me, shiievc me, holy man' * 

The flemiit crossed his brow' 

‘Sa) quick,’ quoth he, ‘1 bid thee say— 
What manner of man art thou ? ’ 

Forthivith this frame of mine was WTcnched 
With a w’oeful agony. 

Which forced me to begin my tale, 

And then it lelt me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 

'I'hat agony returns, 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 

1 pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face 1 see, 

I know the man that must hear me ■ 

To him my tale 1 teach. 
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And to teabh, 
by hn own 
example, 
kive and 
reverente to 
all iliinf^ that 
God nude and 
Uneth 


What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids binging are; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

IVhich biddeth me to prayer! 

O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twa<;, tlut God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter ihan the marnage-feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father benils, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ' but this I tell 
'I'o thee, thou Wedding-Guest' 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and binl and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

•For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’ 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 

Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow mom. 



CHRISTABEL 


PREFACE.* ■ 

The fust pait of the following poem was written in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety seven, at btowey in the county of Somerset second part, 
after my return from Gennany, m the year oiie thousand eight hundred, at 
Keswick, Cumberland. Since the latter date, my poetic powers hase been, till very 
lately, in a state of suspended animation. Hut as in my \ery first conception of 
the tale, I had the whole present to my mind, with the wholeness, no less than 
with the loveliness, of a vision; I trust that 1 ahall yet be able to embody in verse 
the tliiee (inrts yet to come ' 

It is pioliable, that if the poem had lieen (iiiished at either of the former penods, 
or if even the fust and second pait had been published in the year looo^ the 
impression of its originality would has-e been much grcatci than I d.ite at present 
c\^ct Hut foi this, 1 have only my ou n indolence to blame. The dates are men¬ 
tioned fur the exclusive purpose of precluding cliaigcs of plagiarism oi servile imi¬ 
tation from myself. For there is ainuni; us a set of critics, wliu seem to hold that 
every po’^siblu thought and image is traiutional; who have no notion that there are 
such tilings as fountains in the world, small as well as great; and who would 
therefore charitably derive esery nil they behold flowing, (torn a peiforation made 
in some other man’s tank I am confident, however, tliat as far as the present 

E oem IS concerned, the cclebiatcd poets whose writings I might be suspected of 
aving imitated, either in particular passages, or in the tone and the spirit of the 
whole, would be among the first to vindicate me from the charge, and who, on 
any stnkuig comudence, would permit me to address them m this dpggrel version 
of two moiucish Latin hexameters: 

*Tk mine and it n likewise youn. 

But an if this will not du. 

Let It be muie, Rood friend * for 1 
An the poorer of the two. 

I have only to add, that the metre of the Christabel is not, properly spealring, 
irregular, thouch it may seem so from its being founded on a new principle: 
namely, that oi counting m each line the accents, not the ^llables. Though the 
latter miw vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to 
be only Imr. Neveitheless this occasional vaiiation in number of syllables is not 
introduced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience^ but in correspondence 
with some tiansitiou m the nature of the imagery or passion. 

* To the edition of 1816. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock 

Tu—whit 1-Tu—whoo! 

And hark, again ' the crowing cock, 

How drowbily it crew. 

Sir Leohne, the Baron rich, 

Hath n toothless mastiff, which 
From hei kennel beneath the rock 
Maketli answer m the clock. 

Four for the quaitcrs. and twelve for the hour; 
Ever and aye, by shine and shower. 

Sixteen short howls, not o\er loud * 

Some say, she sees my lad/s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ^ 

The night IS chilly, but nut dark. 

The thin gray cloud is S])ie:ul on high. 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, .and at the full; 

And yet she looks both sm.ill and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray - 
*Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Cliristabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her m the wood so late, 

A furlong’from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 

■ 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low. 

And naught was green upon the oak, 

But moss and rarest misletoe: 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree^ 

And in silence prayeth she. 
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The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel 1 
It moaned as near, as near con be, 

But what it is, she cannot tell.— 

On the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill; the forest bare; 

Is It the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl , 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enougli to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Chnstabcl 1 
Jesu, Maria, shield her w'cll! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees'a damsel bnght, 

Drest in a silken robe of white. 

That shadowy m the moonlight shone: 

I'he neck that made tlut white robe wan. 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandaled ivere, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled ii> her hair. 

1 guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly 1 

Mary mother, save me now! 

(Said Christabel), And who art tliou? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet:— * 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weanness. 
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Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear, 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here ? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet:— 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine: 

Five warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my cncs with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey while. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode luriously behind. 

Tliey spurred am. m, their steeds were white, 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be; 

Nor do 1 know how long it is 
(For 1 have lam entramed 1 wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, sum e alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 

He placed me underneath this oak, 

He swore they would return with haste; 
Whither they went I cannot tell— 

I thought 1 heard, some mmutes post. 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Chrhtabel stretched foith her hand 
And comforted fair Geraldine: 

O well bnght dame may you command 
The semce of Sir Leolme; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 

She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strovad to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest^ 
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And thus spake on sweet Christabel; 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell, 

Sir Leoline is weak in health 
And may not well awakened be. 

But we will move as if in stealth; 

And 1 beseech your courtesy 

This night, to sliare your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well; , 

A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 
Where an army in battle-array had marched out 
The lady sank, belike through luin, 

And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight. 

Over the threshold of tlie gate : 

Then the lady lose again. 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear. 

They crossed the court right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To tlie lady by her side, 

Praiau we the Virgin all divine 

Who liath readied thee fiom tliy distress! 

Alas, alas * said Cieraldine, 

I amnot speak fur weariness. 

So free from danger, tree from fear. 

They crossed the com i: right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Chnstabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 
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They passed the hall, Chat eclfoes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will! - 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

And Christabel saw the lad/s eye. 

And nothing else saw she thereby, 

* Save the boss of the shield of Sir Inline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Christabel, 

My father seldom sh'epeth well. 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 
They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom. 

And now they pass the Baron’s room. 

As still as death with stifled breath ! 

And now have reached her chamber door; 
And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously. 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady's chamber meet: 

The lamp wfu twofold silver cham 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp bums dead and dim; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight • 
Sank down upon the floor below. 

O weary lady, Geraldine, 

1 pray you, drink this cordial wine I 


fc. 
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It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn ? 
Chnstabel answered—Woe is me! 

She died the hour that 1 was bom. 

I have heard the gray-haired friar tell, 
How on her death-bed she did say, 

That she should hear the castle bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding day. 

O mother dear < that thou wert here ! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were I 

But soon with altered voice, said she— 

* Ofl*, wanduung mother! Peak and pine 1 
1 liave power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 
‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit be. 

Off, woman, off I ’tis given to me.’ 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady's side. 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue— 
Alas ! said she, this ghastly ndc— 

• t)ear lady I it hath wildcred you 1 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

And faintly said, * ’tis over now 1 ’ 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank: 
Her fair large eyes 'gau glitter bright. 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright; 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countr^e.. 

And thus the lofty lady spake— 

All they, who live in the uppn sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel'l 
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And you love them, and fqf their sake 
And for the good -nhich me befell, 

Even 1 in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you welL 
But now unrobe yourself, for I 
Must pray, ere yet m bed 1 he. 

Quoth Christaliel, so let it be ! 

^d as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress. 

And lay down in her loveliness. 

Bat through her bn in of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and fro. 
That vam it were her lids to close ; 

So half-way from the bed she rose. 

And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
'I'hen drawing in her breath aloud, 
lake one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from liene^ith her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold I her bosom and half her side— 
A sight to dream of, not to tell f 
O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel! 

Yet Geraldme nor speaks nor stiis : 

Ah 1 what a stneken look ivas hors 1 
Deep from within she seems half-w'ay 
To lift some weight with sick a.ssay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 
Then suddenly, as one defied. 

Collects herself in scorn and pnde. 

And lay down by the Maiden’s side !— 
And m her arms the maid she took. 

Ah, wel-a*day I 

And writh low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: 
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In the touch of this b4|K>ni there worketh a spell, 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel I 
'Fhou knowost to-nigbc, and wilt know to-morrow 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow j 
ilut vainly thou warres^ 

P'or this IS alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That m the dim forest 
Thou heardost a low moaning. 

And foiind’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair : 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in chanty, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air. 


THE CONCIUSION TO PART THE FIRST. 

It was a lovely siglit to sec 
The lady C'hnstabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jnirged shadows 
Of inos'iy leafless houghs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To m.ike her gentle vows, 

Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast; 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 

Her face, oh call it lair not ])ale. 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me I) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is— 

O sorrow and shame ' Can this be she. 

The lady who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
And lo I the wrorker of these hatms, 

That holds the maiden m her arm^ 

Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 
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A star hath set, a star hat^irisen, 

O Geraldine ! since amis of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s •prison. 

O Geraldine > one hour was thine— 

Thou’st had thy will! By taim and rill, 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

from cliff and tower, tu—^whoo I tu—^whoo I 

Tu—^whoo! tu—^whoo ! from wood and fell! 

And see ' the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grog'S sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes, and tears she sheds— 
Xaige tears that leave the lashes bright I 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As mfants at a sudden light' 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep. 
Like a youthful hennitcss, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays m sleep. 

And, if she move iinquietly. 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free. 

Conies back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

'What if her guaidian spirit ’twere. 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she kno\\'s, in jo}rs and woes. 

That samts will aid if men will call: 
for the blue sky bends over all' 


PART THE SECOND. 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
These words Sir Leoline first said. 
When he rose and found his lady dead: 
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These words Sir LeoIiii#will say, 

Many a mom to his dying day. 

And hence the custom and law began. 
That still at dawn the sacristan. 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell. 

Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke—a warning knell. 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

Saitli Bracy the bard. So let it knell I 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can I 
There is no kick of such, 1 ween 
As well fill up the space betw'een. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent. 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sevtons’ ghosts are pent. 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 

The death-note to their living brother; 
And oft too, by the knell ofiended, 

Just as their one I two ' three ! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful talc 
With a merry peal from fiorrowdale. 

The air is still' through mist and cloud 
That merry peal comes ringing loud; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from the bed; 

Puts on her silken vestments white. 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight. 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘ Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel ? 

1 trust that you have rested well.’ 

And Christabel awoke and spied 
The same who lay down by her side— 

O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up ^neath thg old oak tree I 
Nay, iiurer yet i and yet more fair I 
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For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air 
Such gentle thankfulness declare. 

That (so It seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 

‘ Sure I have sinned I ’ said Chnshibel, 

‘ Now Heaven be praised if all be well I * 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 

Did she the lofty lady greet 
AVith such peqiU'vity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan. 
Might wash away her sins unknown. 

She forthwith led fair (jcraldinc 
To meet her sire, Sir Leohne. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall. 

And. pacing on through page and groom 
Enter the Baron’s presence room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast. 

With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies, 

And gave such welcome to the <:ame. 

As might beseem so bright a dame 1 

But when he heard the lady’s tale, 

And when she told her father's name^ 
Why waxed Sir Leohne so pale. 
Murmuring o’er the name again. 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Trycrmaine ? 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
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Doth work like raadncsu^ in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 

They parted—ne'er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder j 
A dreary sea now flows between, , . 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment's space. 

Stood gazing on the damsel's face \ 

And the youthful Ixird of Tiycrmaine 
Came back ui>on his heart ng.iin. 

O then the Baron forgot his age. 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the Wiiunds in jesu’s side, 

He w'ould proclaim t far and wade 
With trump and solemn heraldry. 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame, 

Were base as spotted infamy I 
*■ And if the> dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week. 

And let the recreant traitors "seek 
My toumay court—that there and then 
I may dislodge their ri'ptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men ' ’ 

He spake : his e}e in lightning rolls ' 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized, and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the cliild of his friend 1 

And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 
f^air Geraldine, who met the embrace 
Prolonging it with joyous look. 
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Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Chnstabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again 
(Ah, woe is me < Was it for thee. 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see ?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold. 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound : 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 

And nothmg saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And ^ its stead that vision blest. 

Which comforted her after-rest. 

While in the lady’s arms she lay. 

Had put a rapture in her breast, 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light 1 

With new surprise, 

* What ails then my beloved mild ? ’ 

The Baron said—His daiight.T mild 
Made answer, * All will yet be well!’ 

I ween she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 

Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine, 

Such sorrow with such grace shi blended. 

As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Chnstabel, that gentle maid! 

And with such lowly tones she prayed. 

She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

*Nay 1 

Nay, by my soul 1 ’ said Leoline. 

* Ho! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine' 

Go thou, with mus'c sweet and loud. 

And take two steeds with trappings proud. 
And taktf the youth whom thou lov’st best 
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To bear thy harp, and learn thy song. 

And clothe yha both in solemn vest, 

And over the mountains haste along, 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 

Det£#n you on the valley road. 

And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 

My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 
And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland's wast;es. 

• 

Bard Bracy ! bard Bracy I your horses are fleet. 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 
More loud than your horses’ echoing feet! 

And loud and loud to Lord Roland call, 

Thy daughter is safe in Inngdale hall I 
Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free— ' ' 

Sir Leoline greets thee thus tlirough me. 

He bids thee come without tlelay ‘ * 

With all thy numerous array. 

And take thy lovely daughter home; 

And he will meet thee on the way 

With all his numerous array 

White with their panting palfreys’ foam, 

And, by mine honour ' 1 u ill say, 

That 1 repent me of the day 
W'hen 1 s]).ike words of fieicc disdain 
To Roland dc Vaux of Tr}cnnaine 
—For smee that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun have shone ; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.* 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees. 

Her face upraised, her eyes o’crfloiVing; 

And Bracy replied, with faultering voice, 

His gracious hail on all bestonving * * 

Thy words, thou sire of Christabcl. 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell, 

Yet might I gain a boon of thee, , ^ 

This day myjoumey should not be 
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So strange a dream hath come to me: 

That I had vowed with music loud * 

To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 

Warned by'a vision in my rest I 

For in my sleep I saw that dove, • 

That gentle bii^, whom thou dost love, 

And call’st by thy own daughter's name— 

Sir Leoline! I saw the same 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 

Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 

Which when 1 .saw and when 1 heard, 

I wondered what might ail the bird: 

For nothing neat it could I see, 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old iiec. 

And in my dream, methought, I vrent 
To search out what might there be found - 
And what the sweet bird's trouble meant, 

That thus lay fluttering on the giound. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful ciy, 

But yet for her dear Lidy’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the do\e to take, 

W'hen lo ! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched. 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouched, 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 

Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! 

I woke; it was the midnight hour. 

The dock was echoing in the tolver j 
But though my slumber was gone by, 

This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye ! 

And thence 1 vowed this self-same day, 

With music strong and saintly song 
To wander through the forest bare 
Lest aught unholy loiter there. 

I 

Thus Bracy said: the Baron, the while, 

Half-hstenmg heard him with a smile; 
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Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

Sweet maid, Lord Roland's beauteous dove. 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and 1 will crush the snake 1 
He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise, < 

Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir I<eolme; 

Softly gathering up her tram, 

That o'er her right arm fell again; 

And folded her arms across her chest. 

And couched her head upon her breast. 

And looked askance at Chnstabel— 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well 1 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy. 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a servient’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread 
At Chnstabel she looked askance *— 

One moment—and tlie sight was fled! 

But Chnstabel in diz/y trance, 

Stumbling on the unsteady ground— 

Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turned round, 

And hke a thing, tliat sought relief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief. 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leolme. 

The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone. 

She nothing sees—no sight but one 1 But 
The maid, devoid of guile and sm, 

I know not how, in fearful wise 
So deeply hod she^runken m 
That look, those shrunken se^ent eye^ 

That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: 
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And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate, 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance, « 

With forced unconscious sympathy * 

Full before her father’s vitfvir— 

As far as such a look could be, 

In eyes so innocent and blue 1 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 

Paused awhile, and inly prayed, 

Then falling at her father’s feet, 

‘ By my mother’s soul do 1 entreat 
That thou this woma i send away ! ’ 

She said; and more she could not say. 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 


Why is thy check so wan and wild. 

Sit Leoline ? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride. 

So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 

The same, for w'hom thy l.idy died ! 

O by the pangs of her dead mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child I 
For her, and thee, and for no other. 

She prayed the moment ere she died * 

Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 
Might prove her dear lord’s joy .ind pride 1 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled. 

Sir Leolinc I 

And would’st thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine ? 

Within the Baron's heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share. 

They only swelled his rage and pain. 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with jiai^ and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild. 
Dishonoured thus in his old age ; 
Dishonoured by his only ^ild, 
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And all his hospitalit]r 

To th’ insulted daughter of his.friend, 

By more than woman's jealousy, . 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end— - 
He rollm his eye with stem regard 
Upon the gentle minsttCl bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere— 

Why, Bracy! dost thou loiter here-? 

I bade thee hence 1 The bard obeyed; 

And turning from his own sweet maid. 

The aged knight, Sir I^oline, " . 

Led forth the lady Geraldme I 


THE CONCLUSION’ TO PART THE SECOND. 
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A little child, a limber elf. 

Singing, danung to itself, 

A fairy thing w ith red round cheeks 
lliat always finds and never seeks, 

Makes such a \isiun to the sight 
As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together ' 
Thoughts so unlike each other \ 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a wbrld of sin 
(O sorrow and shame should this be trae!) 
Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 

So talks as it's most used to do. 
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SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 

I. POEMS OCCASIONED BY POIITICAL EVENTS, OR FEELINGS 
CONNECTED WIIH THEM. 

When I have home in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how eiinoblmf; thoughts depart 
When men dungc si\onls for led gets, and desert 
The studen' V bower for g<; 1 d, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country’ Am 1 to be blamed' 
liut, when I think of Thee, and uliat thou art, 

Verily, in the biiltom t m> heait. 

Of those unfilinl fears ) am .ashnincd 

But dcaily must we niim tlui.; nc who find 

In thee a bulwaik of the caiuiu of men; 

And I by my afli-ction was beguiled. 

What wondiT if a poet, noiv and then, 

Among the many mmements of his mind. 

Felt for thee as a Lover or a Child — WoRDSWOKiil. 


ODE TO THE DEPARTING YEAR. 

iv A ■ * N N A 

Icin« lor, M w Kaxa 

'Yw' afl Ilk Sftvhc ip^nnavTuat, ttoi'oc 
Srpo/3eT, rapaatruv ppoipioic tpupiorfi. 

* * • * • 

T& fifWop i}Sn Kill oil p’ Iv VM^ri irnpilii' 

Ayav 7* AXtiOv/iavriv oicrii'pffc f/'C'C —Agt m , 1225. 


ARGITMI NT 

Tim Ode commenees with an address to the Divine Pros idence, tli.at regulates 
into one vast lurinony all the event. of time, however calamitous some of them 
may appear to mortals The second Strophe calls on men to bitspcnd their pii* 
vate joys and sorrows, and devote them for a while to the cause of human nature 
in general The first EjHide speaks of the Impress of Russia, who died of an 
apoplexy on the 17th of Nm'embei, 1796; having just concluded a subsidiary 
treaty with the Kings combined against France. The first and second Antistrophe 
describe the Image of the Depaiting Year. &c. as in a vision. The second Epode 
prophesies, in anguish of spirit, the downfall of this coiintiy. 


* This Ode was composed on (he 24tb, 25th, and 26th days of December, 1796: 
and was first published on the last day of that year. 
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1 . 

Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of Time ! 

It IS most hard, with an untroubled ear ^ 

Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear ! 

Yet, mine eye fixed on Heaven’s unchanging clime. 
Long had 1 listened, free from mortal fear, 

With inward stillness, and a bowed mind; 

When lo ' its folds far waving on the wind, 

1 saw the train of the departing Year! 

Starting from my silent sadness 

Then u-ith no unholy madness • 

Kre yet the entered cloud foreclosed my sight, 

I laised the impetuous song, and solemnized his flight. 

II. 

Hither, from the recent tomb, 

P'rom the prison’s direr gloom, 

From distemper’s midnight anguish; 

And thence, wliere poverty doth waste and languish I 
Or where, his two bright torches blending, 

Love illumines manhood’s maze; 

Or whcic o’er cradled infants bending 
Hope has fixed her wishful gaze; 

Hither, in per])lexed dance, 

Ye Woes ! ye young-eyed Joys I advance I 

By Time’s wild harp, and by the hand 
Whose indefatigable sweep * 

Raises its fatetul strings from sleep, 

I bid you haste, a mixed tumultuous band! 

P'rom every pnvate bower. 

And eioch domestic hearth, 

Haste for one solemn hour, 

And with a loud and ycl a louder voice. 

O’er Nature struggling in portentous birth. 

Weep and rejoice' 

Still echoes the dread name that o’er the earth 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of Hell: 

And now advance in saintly jubilee 
Ju-stice and Truth I They too have heard thy spell, 
They too obey thy name, divmest Liberty! 
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HI. 

I marked Ambition in his war-array i 
I heard the mailed Monarch’s troublous cry— 

' Ahwherefore does the Northern Conquercss stay! 
Groans not her chariot on its onward way ? ’ 

Fly, mailed Monarch, fly! 

Stunned by Death’s twice mortal mace, 

No more on murder’s hind face 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken eye ! 
Manes of the unnumbered slain ! 

Ye that gasped c-n Warsaw’9 ]}lain I 
Ye that erst at Ismcnl’s tower, 

When human min choked the streams. 

Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, 

Mid women’s shrieks and infants’ screams ' 

Spirits of the uncofflned slain, 

Sudden blasts of tnumph swelling, 

Ofl, at night, in misty tram, 

Kush around her narrow dwelling' 

The exterminating fiend is fled— 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom) 

Mighty armies of the dead 

Dance, like death-fires, round her tomb ! 

Then with prophetic song relate, 

Each some tyranbmurderer’s fate! 


Departing Year! ’twas on no earthly shore 
My soul beheld thy vision! IMiere alone, 

Voiceless and stem, before the cloudy throne, 

Aye Memory sits thy robe inscribed ivith gore, 

With many an unimaginable groan , 

Thou storied’st thy sad hours I Silence ensued. 

Deep silence o’er the, ethereal multitude. 

Whose locks with wreaths, w'hose wreaths with glories.shone. 
Then, his eye wild ardours glancing, 

^rom the choired gods advancing, 

The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet, 

And stood up, beautiful, before the cloudy seat. 
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V. 

Throughout the blissful throng, 

Hushed were harp and song: 

Till wheeling round the throne the I^mpads seven 
(The mystic Words of Heaven), 

Permissive signal make: 

The fervent Spirit bowed, then spread his wings and spake! 
‘ 'I'hoii in stormy blackness throning 
J.ove and uncreated laght, 

By the Kirth's uni>olaced groaning, , 

Sei/e thy terrors, Arm of might! 

By peace with pro^ered insult scared, 

Maskeil hate and envying scorn! 

By years of havoc yet unborn ! 

And hunger's bosom to the frost-winds bared I 
But chief by Afric’s wrongs, 

Strange, liorrible, and foul! 

By what ilcc]) guilt belongs 
To the deaf S) nod, “lull of gifts and lies 
By wealih’s insensate laugli' by torture’s howl! 

A\ ciiger. rise' 

For ever shall tlie thankless Island scowl, 

Her quiver full, and with unbroken bow? 

Speak > from thy storm-black Heaven, O speak aloud 1 
And on the daikling foe 

Ojien thine eve of lire from some uncertain cloud 1 
O dart the Hash ' use aiul deal the blow 1 
The Past to thee, to thee the l''uture cnes 1 

Hark' how wide Nature joins her groans below 1 
Rise, God of Nature ' rise.’ 

VI. 

Hie voice had ceased, the vision fled; 

Yet still I gasped and reeled with dread. 

And ever, when the dream of night 
* Renews the phantom to my sight, 

Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs; 

My ears throb hot; my eye-balls start; 

My brain with horrid tumult swims; 

Wild is the tempest of my heart j 
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And my thick and stni(|[gling breath 
Imitates the toil of death I 
No stranger agony confounds 

The soldier on the war-field spread. 

When all foredone with toil and wounds, 

Dcath-like he dores among heaps of dead! 

(The strife is o’er, the day-light fled, 

And the night-wind clamours hoarse I 
See I the Stirling wretch’s head 

Lies pillowed on a brother’s corse ') 

VI r. 

Not yet enslaved, iiot wholly vile, 

O Albion I O my mother Isle! 

Thy valleys, fair as Kden’s bowers, 

Glitter green with sunny showers; 

Thy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Edio to the bleat of flocks 
(Those grassy hilL, those glittering dells 
Proudly ramparted with rocks^, 

And Ocean niid his uproar w'lld 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 

Hence for inaiiy a fearless age 
Has social Quiet loved thy shore; 

Nor ever proud invader's rage 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore. 

viri. 

Abandoned of Heaven ' mad avarice thy guii! , 

At cowardly d^-stance, yet kindling with pride-- 
Mid thy herds and thy corn-fields secure thou hast stood. 
And joined the wild yclhng of famine and blood \ . 

The nations curse thee ! They witli eager wondering 
Shall hear Destruction, like a vulture, scream 1 
Strange-eyed Destruction! who with many a dream 
Of central fires through nether seas upthunderiug 
Soothes her fierce solitude; yet as she lies * 

By livid fount, or red volcanic stream. 

If ever to her lidless dragon-e^es, 

O Albion I *hy predestined nuns rise, 

The fiend-Iiag on her perilous couch doth leap, 

Muttering distempered triumph in her charmed sleep. 
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IX. 

Away, my soul, away! 

In vain, in vain the birds of warning sing— 
And hark! I hear the famished brood of prey 
Flap their lank pennons on the groaning wind I 
Away, my soul, away 1 
I, unpartaking of the enl thing. 

With daily prayer and daily toil 
Soliciting for food my scanty soil, 

Have wailed my country with a loud Lament 
Now I recentre my immortal mind * 

In the deep sabbath of meek self-content; 
Cleansed from the vaporous passions that bedim 
God’s Image, sister of the Seraphim. 


FRANCE. AN ODE. 

I. 

Ye Clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control! 
Ye Oeean-Waves' that, wheresoe’er ve roll. 

Yield homage only to eternal laws < 

Ye Woods 1 that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclmcd, 
Save when your own impcnoiis branches swinging. 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, w'hich never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy. 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly. 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound I 
O ye loud Waves I and O ye Forests high! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared 1 
Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky 1 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free I 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
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With what deep worship I have still adored 
I'he spint of divinest Liberty. 

II. 

When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 

And with that oath, whidi smote air, earth, and sea. 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 
Itear witness for me, how I hoped and feared! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulaiion 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band ; 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation. 

Like fiends emba'iled by a wizard’s wand, 

I'he Monarchs marclied in evil day. 

And Britain joined the dire array j 
Though dear her shores and circling ocean. 

Though many friendships, many youthful loves, 

Had swol’n the pntnot emotion. 

And flung a magic light o’er nil her hills and groves; 

Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that bnived the tyrant-quelling lance, 

And shame too long delayed and yam retreat! 

For ne’er, O Liberty < with partial aim 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame; 

But blessed the paeans of delivered France, 

And hung my head and wept at Britain's name. 

III. 

* And what,' 1 said, * though Blasphemy’s loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance strov*.! 

Though ajj the fierce and drunken passions wove 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream! 

Ye storms, that round tlie dawning east assembled. 

The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light! ’ 

. And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped and trembled. 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and bnght; 
When France her front deep-scarr’d and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory; 

When, insupportably advancing, 
l^er arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp; 

While timid looks of fury glancing, 

Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal stamp, 
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Writhed like a wounded dragon in His gore; 

Then I reproached my fears thkt would not flee \ 

* And soon/ I said, * shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 

And, conquering by her happiness alone, 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, 

Till Love and Joy look round, and call the Earth their own/ 

* 

IV. 

Forgive me, Freedom ! O foigive those dreams! 

1 hear thy voice, 1 hear thy loud lament 
From Bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent— * 

1 hear thy groans upon her blood-stained streams! 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished, 

And ye tliat, fleeing, s[>ol your inountain-snows 

With bleeding wounds; forgive me, that 1 cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes! 

To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt. 

Where Peace her jealous home had built; 

A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear; 

And with inexpiable spirit 

To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer— 

O l''ranco, that mockest Hea\ en, adulterous, blind, 

And patriot only m pernicious toils. 

Are these thy boasts, Champion of humankind ? 

To mix with Kings m tiie low lust of sway, 

Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey; 

To insult the shnne of labelty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray? 

V. 

The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain. 

Slaves by their own compulsion I In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier cliain i 
O Liberty I with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour; 

But thou nor swcll’st the vii tor’s strain, nor ev%r 
Didst breathe thy soul m forms of human power. 

Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee 
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(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee), 

Alike from Priestcraft's harpy minions, 

And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 

The guide of homeless winds, and playmate of the waves ! 
And there I felt thee I—on that sea-chffs veige. 

Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze above, 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge 1 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea, and air. 

Possessing all dungs with intensest love, 

O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 

Febmuy, 1797. 


FEARS IN SOLITUDE. 

WRirrEN IN APRIL, I798, DURING THE ALARM OF AN INVASION. 

A GREEN and silent spot, amid the lulls, 

A small and silent dell' O’er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on. 

All golden with the nevcr-bloomless fiirre, 

Which now blooms most profusely; but the dell. 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unnpe flax. 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 

Tlie level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

Oh I ’tis a quiet spint-healing nook 1 

Which all, methmks, would love; but chiefly he. 

The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 

Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wis^l 
Here he nught lie on fern or withered heath. 

While from the singing-lark (that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best). 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
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Sweet influences tremblejl o’er his frame; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature I 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 

And dreaming hears thee still, O singuig'lark; 
That singest like an angel in the clouds! 

My God I itiiaa melanchol}' thing 
For such a man, who would full fain preserve^ 
His soul m calmness, yet perforce must feel 
P'or all his human brethren—O my God' 

It weighs upon the heart, that he must think 
What uproar and what strife may now be stirring 
This way or that way o'er these silent hills— 
Invasion, and the thunder and the shout. 

And all the crash of-unset; fear and rage, 

And undetermined conflict—even now, 

Kven now, jierchance, and in his native isle: 
Carnage and groans beneath this blessed sun ! 
We have offended, oh ' my countrymen 1 
We have offended very grievously. 

And been mo&t tyrannous From east to west 
A groan of accusation pierces Heaven! 

The wretched plead against us; multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 

Our brethren * Like a cloud that travels on. 
Steamed up from Cauro’s swamps of pestilence. 
Even so, my countrymen' have we gone forth 
And borne to distant trihes slavery and pangs. 
And, deadlier far, our vices, w'hose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man, 

His body and his soul! Meanwhile, at home. 

All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed in courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 

A vain, speech-mouthing, speech-reporting guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flatteryy 
We have drunk up, demure as at a grace, 

• Pollutions from the brimming cup weidth; 
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Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 

Yet bartering freedom and the poor man’s life 
For gold, as at a market I The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destruction, were they wisely preached, 
Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade: 

Kank scoffers some, but most too indolent 
To deem them Cilschoods or to know their truth. 
Oh ! blasphemous * the book of life is q^ade t 
A superstitious insbument, on which 
We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break; 

For all must swear—all and in every place. 

College and whkrf, council and justice-court; 

All, all must swear, the briber and the bribed. 
Merchant and lawyer, senator and priest, 

The rich, the poor, the old man and the young; 
All, all make up one scheme of perjury. 

That faith doth reel; the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm, and, bold with joy, 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight') the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 

Drops his blue fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun in Heaven, 

Cries out, ‘ \Vherc is it ? ’ 


Thankless too for p&ice 
(Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous sej 
Secure from actual wortore, we have loved 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war I 
Alas ! for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastlio: workings (famine or blue plague, 
Battle, or siege, or flight through wintry-snows). 
We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed, animating sports, 

The which we pay for as a thing to talk of. 
Spectators and not combatants I No guess 
ilmticipative of a viyrox^ unfelt. 

No speculation or Contingency, 

However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
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To yield a justifying cause; and forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names, 

And adjurations of the God in Heaven,) 

We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands! Boys and girls, 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war, 

The best amusement for our inoming<meal! 

The poor wretch, who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely ivords enough 
To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats. 

And all our damty terms for fratricide ; 

Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues 
Like mure abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling and attach no form ! 

As if the soldier died without a wound; 

As if the Abres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang; as if the wretch, 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 

Passed off to Heaven, translated and not killed; 
As though he had no wife to pine for him. 

No God to judge him ! Therefore, evil clays 
Are coming on us, O my countrymen ! 

And what if all-avenging Ihovidencc, 

Strong and retributive, should make us know 
Tlie meaning of our words, force us to feel 
The desolation and the agony 
Of our fierce doings 1 


Spare us yet awhile. 

Father and God I O! sjiare us yet awhile ! 

Oh ' let not English women drag their flight 
Fainting beneath the burthen of their babes. 

Of) the sweet infants, (hat but yesterday 
Laughed at the breast * Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
Who ever gazed with fondness on the forms 
^Vhich grew up with you round the same fire-side. 
And all who ever heard the sabbath-bells 
Without the infix’s scorn, make yourselves pure I 
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Stand forth 1 be men! repel an impious foe, • 

Impious and false, a light yet cruei race, 

Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder, and still promising 
Freedom, themselves too sensual to be free. 

Poison life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of faith and quiet hope, and all that soothes 
And all th.it lifts the spint' Stand we forth; 

Render them hack upon the insulted ocean. 

And let tlicin toss as idly on its waves 
As the vile sea-wced, which some mountain-blast 
Swept from our shores 1 And oh ! may we return 
Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear, 

Repenting of the wrongs with which we stung 
So fierce a foe to fren/y > 

I have told, 

O Bntons ! O my brethren ! I have told 
Most bitter truth, but w ithout bitterness. 

Nor deem my zeal or factious or mis-timed , 

For never can true courage dwell with them, 

Who, playing tricks with conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices. We have been too long 
Dupes of a deep delusion ' Some, belike, 

Groaning with restless enmity, expect 

All change from change of constituted power; 

As if a Government had been ‘a robe. 

On which our vice and wretchedness were tagged 
Like fancy-points and fringes, with the robe 
Pulled off at pleasure. Fondly these attach 
A radical causation to a few' 

Poor drudges of chastising Providence, 

Who borrow all their hues and qualities 
From our own folly and rank wickedness, 

Which ^ve them birth and nursed them. Others, meanw’hile. 
Dote with a mad idolatry ; and all 
Who will not fall before their ipiages. 

And yield them worship, they are enemies 
Fven of their country 1 

a 

Such have I been deemed— 

But, O dear Britain < O my Mother Isle I 
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Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a fnend, 

A husband, and a &ther I who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

O native Britain I O my Mother Isle I 

How shoiildst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 

To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hilk. 

Thy clouds, ihy quiet dales, thy locks and seas, 

Have drunk in all iny intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts. 

All adoration of the (lod in nature, * 

All lovely and all honourable things, " 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being? 

There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country () dixinc 
And be.nitcous island • thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent tciiffile, in the which 
I w'alk with awe, and smg m\ stately songs, 

Lovmg the God that made me ' 


May my fears, 

My filial fears, be \ain ! and may tlie \ aunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roared and died away 
In the distant tree whic h lieard, and only heard, 
In tins low dell, bow'cd not tlic delicate giass. 

But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad 
The fniit-liko j)erfurae of the golden furze: 

The light has left the summit of the hill, 

Though still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, 

Aslant the ivicd lieacon Now farewell. 

Farewell, awhile, O soft and silent spot • 

On the green sheep-track, up the heathy hill, 

‘ Homew'ard I wind my w'ay , and lo ' recalled 
From bodings that 1u\e well-nigh wearied me, 

I find myself upon the brow, and ]Kiuse 
Startled ! And after lonely sojourning 
In such a quiet and surrounded nook. 
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This burst of prospect, here the shadowy main, 

‘Dim tinted, there the mighty majesty 
Of that huge amphitheatre of nch 
And elmy fields, seems like socifity— 

Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thought! 

And now, beloved Stowey I 1 behold 
Thy church-tower, and, methinks, the four huge elms 
Clustering, which mark the mansion of my friend , 
And close behind them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 
And my babe’s m{«ther dwell in peace ' ^^'lth light 
And quickened footsteps thithenvard I temd. 
Remembering thee, O green and silent dell' 

And grateful, that by nature’s quietness 
And solitary musings, all my heart 
Is softened, and ni:i>lc worthy to indulge 
Ia>ve, and the thoughts that yearn for humankind 

Netliei Sto>»oy, 

April aSlh, 1798 


FIRE, FAMINE, AND SLAUGHTER 


A WAR ECLOCUE. 

77u Scene a decollated Tract /« la Vendee. Famine at dneoveteu 
lying on the ground, tq her enter Fire and Slaughter 

Fam. Sisters I sisters • who sent you here ? 

^au. [to Fire]. I will whisper it in her ear. 

Fite. No > no ! no I 
Spirits hear what spirits tell: 

Twill make a holiday m Hell. 

No ' no I no I 

Myself, I named him once below, 

And all the souls, that damned be, 
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■ I.eaped up at once in anarchy. 

Clapped their han$ls and danced for glee. 

They no longer heeded me , 

But laughed to hcai Hell's burning rafters 
Unwillingly re ei'ho laughters ' 

No ' no ’ no ' 

Spirits hear what spirits tell ■ 

’'IVill make a holiday in Hell' 

Earn Whisper it, sifter' so and so I 
111 a daik hint, soft and slow 
S/au laillers four do form his name— 

^knd w ho sent you ? • 

The same ' the same ! 

S/tiu lie came by stealth, and unlockeil my den, 
And 1 ha\e drunk the blood sinre then 
Of thrice three hundred thousand men. 

Boi/i Who bade ) on do It ? 

S/au. 'I'hc same ' the same 

lA’tters four do form his name 
He let me loose, and died Halloo • 

To him alone the jiraise is due 

/'i/w. 'lhank'*, sister, thanks ' the men have bled, 
Their wives and their diildren faint fur broad 
1 stood in a swanijiy fiel<l of battle ; 

U'lth bones and skulls 1 made a Kittle, 

To fiighten the wolf and cariion-ciow 

And the homeless d«)g—but they would not go. 

So off J flew: for lum could I bear 
To see them gorge their dainty fare? 

J heaid a groan and a pt.e\is}i squall, 

And through the < hink ot a cottage-wall— 

Con you guess what 1 saw theie ? 

JfofA ^Miisper it, sistei ' in our ear. 

Earn A bab> beat its dying mother: 

1 had star\cd the one and was starving the other I 
Baf/i Who bade you do’t^ 

Fam. The same I the same 1 

Letters four do form his name 
Hie let me loose, and cried Halloo I 
To him alone the piaise is due 
Fire. Sisters I 1 from Ireland came I 
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Hedge and corn-fields all on flame, 

I triumphed o’er the setting sun • . 

And all the while the work \vas done, 

On as I strode with iny huge stndes, 

1 flung back my head and 1 held my sides, 

It was so rare a piece of fun 
To sec the swclti red Ctitlle run 
Witii uncouth gallop thn'ugh the night, 

Scared by the rod and noisy light' 

]3y the light ot his own bl.i/ing tot 

Was min> a naked rebel shot 

ITic house-stre.im mtl ihe flame and hissed, 

While crash ' loll in tl. roof, I wist, 

On some of tli ise old hed-iid miiscb. 

That deal in discontent and i iiiscs 
£oih Who bade > oil do't^ 

/•'trr. 'I'lie same ! the same ! 

1 -ettors four do form his ii.ime. 

He let.ilie looie, and (Tied Halloo > 

To him alone the ])i.iise is due 

All He let us Ioosl, .tnd t ii(.d Halloo ' 

IIow' shall wo yiJd him honour due? 

Jujm Wisdom etiiiies wiiJi lai k of food 
I'll gnaw, I'll gnaw the multitiide, 

Till the cup «t rage o'tihrim 
They shall sci/e him and his biood— 

S/du. 'J'he> shall Iw.ir limi Imih from limb! 

Jute. O tliaiikUs^ belil.imes ainl untrue ' 

And IS tins all that ,\ou can do 
For him, who did so nnuli Itir you ? 

Ninety months hi, by mi troth * 

Hath ruhly caUied for \ou both : 

And in an hour woulil you repay 
An eight years’ work ?—^*\.way 1 aw'ay I 
I alone am faithful I I 
Cling to liiin everlastingly. 

1796. 
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II. LOVE POEMS. 

I 

Quas humilis tencro stylus olim efliulit in xmi, 

Peilegii hic lairynus, et quod pliaictiatus aiuta 
Tile puer pucro TuLit milii mspule vnlnu'.. 

Omnia paulnliin cniisiimit lon^rinr lotai, 

Vnmiloque inniinuii, r.quniuique manondo. 

]p<«e mihi ccill.ilus ciiim mm illc vulflior ■ 

I1U1IS alia (‘st, ]iiiiiosi[ue .ilii, iio\.i nicnlis ini.i^i, 

'■'o\i|ue aliuil siiii.it— 

IVlIoic niiiu (jfhdo l.iIiiIos misrieiniir .amaiil* s, 

Jiinii|iU' ai-.i'.sc |iuiU‘t Vlutos tiaiu|iiilla Liiiiiiilliis 

.Men. htiiiul, rciegi'iisquu ahum jmt.it isia luLiiiuiii -I’l 1 K.\Ki 11 


Lovr 

Ai.i. thoimbts, .^11 all dclighS, 

WlutcvLT siirs lliis nuiiLil li.imc, 

All arc but niiiusU-rs td f ial. 

And feed Ins .s.uiod ll.imc 

Oft in my ^^aklng dreams do 1 
lave o'er ag.iin that hour, 

When midway on the mount 1 lay, 
Beside the ruined lower. 

The moonshine, sle.dmg o’er the scene, 
J-I.id blendeil with die lights of e\e . 
And she was there, my hoi>L. m> ji)}, 
My ow n dc.ir tJLnevie\ e ' 

.She leaned against tlic aimed man, 

The statilc ot the armed knight; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 

Amid the lingering light 

Few' sorrows hath she of her owm, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Cienevie\e ! 
She loves me best, whene’er 1 sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 
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1 played a soft: and doleful air, 

I song an old and moving story— 

An old rude sung, that suited well 
'L'hat ruin viild and hoary. 

She listened with a fluting blush, 

\V ith downcast cyeb and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I i ould not choose 
Jlut gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Rnight th.it wore 
irpiMi Iiih shield a burning biand , 

And that for ten long \e.irs he wooed 
'I'lic l.idy oi the Land. 

I told her how he pnu’d and ah ' 

The deep, the low, the |)leaduig tone 
With whuh J sang aiioliici's love, 
Interpreted in} 

She listened \\iih a flitling blush, 

With dimuinst tje"., iiul modest grace; 
And she fnrgi\». me, that I ga/ed 
'I'oo fundi) on hei lace ' 

■hit when I told the < ruel s( orn 
'I'liat ira/ed that liold .muI lo\ely KLniglit, 
And tliat he crvisseil the mountain-woods. 
Noi iCbted d.iy nor night; 

'1 hat sometimes from the sav.ige den, 

And sometimes from l!ie darksome shade. 
And sometimes stalling up at once 
In grt'cii and sunny glade,— 

'I'hcre came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright: 

And that he knew it was a h'lend, 

This miserable Knight * 

And that'unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a niunlerous band. 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
I'lie Lady of the laind,— 



bhc half eackaeif ma witfi her anas 

She prMud bm. with a neek eaibtace —-T siw 
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And how she wept, and clftsped his hpecs, 
And how s}i£ tended him in vain— 

And ever strovh to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ;— 

And that ^he nvrsed him in a cave ;• 

And how his madness went away, 

\Vhen on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ;— 

His d 3 nng words—butovhen 1 reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, * 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
' Distiirlicd her soul Avith pity 1 

. All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thnlled my giiilele-ss Genevieve; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich .ind Uiliny eve; 

And hopes, and fe.ir^ that kindle hope, 

An nndistinguishalile throng, 

And gentle wushes long sulnlucd, 

Subdued and chcri'^hed long 1 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and urgin shame; 
And like the murmur of a dicam, 

I heard her Lreathc my name. 

Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside. 

As conscious of my look she stept— 

Then suddenly, with timorous eye. 

She fled to me and wept. 

She half inclosed me with her Virms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace; « , 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
'And gazed upon my face. 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly 'twas a bashful art, 

That 1 might rather feci, than see, 

' The swelling of her heart. 
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I calmed her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin jiride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 


THE BALLAD OF THE DARK LADIE. 

A FRAOMENT. 

Beneath yon birch with silver bark, 

And boughs so pendulous and fair. 

The brook falls scattered down the rock • 
And all is mossy theie I 

And there iijion the moss she sits, 

'I'he Dark Ladie in silent pain; 

The heavy tear is in her eve, 

And dro]is and swells again. 

Three times she semis her little page 
Up the castled mountain’s bieast, 

If he might tind tlve Knight that wears 
The (iriil'in for his ciest. 

The sun was sloping down the sky. 

And she had lingcied there all da}, 

Counting moments, (beaming lears— 

O wherelore c.in he .stay ^ 

She hears a rustling o'er the brook, 

She sees far oil a swinging bough ' 

‘’Tib He ' Til my beiiothed Knight! 

Lord I'alkland, it ib Thou I 

She springs, she tlasi-.s him round the neck. 
She sobs a thousand hopes and fears, 

' Her kisses glowing on his c hceks 
She quenches with her tears 

* * * * • 
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‘ My friends n-Jth rude ungentle words 
They scoflf and bid me fly to thee ! 

O give me shelter in thy breast 1 
O shield and shelter me < 

* My Heni^', I have given dice much, 

I gave what I can ne'er recall, 

I gave my heart, I gave my peace, 

O Heaven ' I gave thee all.' 

The Knight made answer to the Maid, 
While to his heart he held her hand, 

* Nine castles hath niy noble sire. 

None statelier m the land. 

‘ The fairest one shall be my love’s. 

The fairest castle of the nine ! 

W ait only till the stars peep out, 

The fairest shall be thine: 

‘ W.ut only till the hand of eve 
Hath wholly closed yon western bars. 

And through the daik we too will steal 
lleiieath the tw'iiikling star» •’— 

* The dark ^ the dafk ^ No • not the dark ^ 
'I'hc twinkling siar-^ ? How, Henry? ilow’? 
O God ' 'twas in the eye of noon 

Ue pledged his sacred vow ' 

*And in the eye of noon, my love 
Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 

Sw'cet boys and girls all clothed in white 
Strewing flowers before ’ 

‘ Eut first the nodding ininstiels go 
With music meet ft^r lorill} liowers. 

The children next in snow-white vests. 
Strewing buds and flowers i 

* And then my Iqve and I shall pace, 

My jet black hair in pearly braids, 

Between our comely bachelors 

And blushing bridal maids.' 

* * • • 
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LEWTI, 

OR THE CIRCASSIAN LOVE-CHArNf, 

At midnight by tlic strf.im I roved, 

To for^c't the form I lo\e(l. 

Image of Lcwti' from in} mind 
Depart, lor Liuti is not kind. 

'I lie moon \va«! high, the moonlight gleam 
And the shallow of a stir 
Heaved upon 'lainiha's stream, 

But the roc k shone brighter far, 

'I'lie rock half slicllered from my view 
By pendent bongJi'i of to ssv vew — 
iio shines iny Lewti^ toielKad fan, 
Cileaining through lui vible hair 
Image ol I enti ' tnnii iii} mind 
Depait, for J.ewti is not kind. 

1 saw a cloud oi [uIls! hue, 

Onward to the moon it passed, 

Still biightei . 111(1 inoie bright it grew. 
With Heating «olours not .i few, 

'I'lil It leaf lied the inooii at l.xst 
Then the cloud was wholly ought, 

AVilh a rich and amber light' 

And so With man} .1 hojie I seek, 

And with su( li joy 1 lind my Lewti; 
And even so my pale w.in iheek 
Drinks in as deep a Hush of beauty 1 
Nay, treacherous image ' leave my mind, 
If Lewti never will be kind. 

The little cloud—it floats away. 

Away it goes, away so soon ? 

Alas! it has no power to stay: 

Its hues are dim, its hues are grey— 
Away it passes from the moon I 
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How mouinfiilly ]t socms to fly, 

PIvcT flu ling more anil more, 

To joyle«.s regions of the sk} — 

And now ’iii whiter than before ' 

As while as ni) poor cheek will be, 

When, Lcwti' on my crouch I lie, 

A dying nun lor love of thee. 

Nay, ireachfioiis image ' le.ixe my mind— 
And yet. thou dulst not look unkind. 

I saw a \apoiir in the sky, , 

Thin, ami white, and \eiy high : 

I ne'er beiield so ihm .1 c loud 
I*erhai>s the brecices that can fly, 

Now' below and imw above, 

Have snatched aloft the lawny shroud 
Of Unly fail -lha^dled lor loie. 

For maul> 1 , well as yuith^. ha\e jierished 
Iroin friiitie''S loie too fondl) cherished. 
Nay, treac Ikious image ' lea\e iii) mind— 
For lA'wti neicr will be kind. 

Hush ' my heedless feel from under 
Slip the I riiinblmg lunks for e\er: 
lake echoes to a diNtant iluiiuler. 

They plunge into the gentle ii\er 
The n\ei-swaii> ha\e hi.ird ni) Head, 

And staille fioni their Kedy bed. 

U beaiileoiis birds ' methinks \e measure 
Your movements to some heascnlv tune I 
O beauteous birds ' 'lis such a pleasure 
To see >011 mou' beneath the moon, 

I would It were vour true cklight 
To sleep by da) and wake all night 

I know the plare where I.ewti lies. 

When silent night has closed her eyes; 

It IS a breezy jnsmine-bow’cr. 

The nightingale sings o'er her head: 

Voice of the night' had I the power 
Tliat leafy labyrinth to thread. 

And creep, uke thee, witli soundless tread, 
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I then might view her hosora white 
Heaving lovely to my bight, 

As these two swans together heave 
On the gently swelling wave. 

• 

Oh ! that she saw me in a dream, 

And dreamt that I had dieil for core; 
All ]jale and wasted 1 would seem, 

Yet fair withal, as s[iints are ' 

I’d die indeed, if I might see 
Her bosom hca\ e, and heave for me ! 
Soothe, gentle in'iige ' soothe my mind ! 
To-morrow Lcwti may be kind. 

*795- 


THE PICTURE, 

OR THE LOVLR’s RlisOLUl ION. 

Through weeds, and thorns, and matted undeiwood 
I force my way; now' < limb, and now desreiiil 
O’er rocks, or bare or mossy, with wild foot 
Ciushing the jnirple whorts , while, oft unseen, 
lluir>ing along the drifted fv)iest-lca\cs. 

The scared snake rustles. . Onwanl still T toil 
1 know not, ask not whither • A new joy, 

].ovcly as light, sudden as summer gust. 

And gladsome as the tiist-born of the spring, 

Reckons me on, or follows from behind, 

Playmate, or guide! 'I'he master-passion quelled, 

I feel that I am free. With dun-red bark 
The fir-trecs, and the unfrequent slender oak, 

I'orth from this tangle wild of bush and brake 
Soar up, and form a melancholy vault 
High o’er me, murmuiing lik^ a distant sea. 

Here Wisdom might resort, and here Remorse j 
Here too tlie love-lorn man, who, sick m soul, 
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And of this busy human heart aweary, 

Worships the spirit of unconscious lih; 

In tree or wild-flower.—Gentle lunatic 1 
If so he might not wholly cease to be. 

He would far rather nut bo that, he is; 

But would be something, that he knows not of, 

]n winds or waters, or among the rocks! 

But hence, fond wretch ' breathe not contagion here ! 
No m)rclc-i^alks are these : these are no groves 
Where Love daie loiter • If in sullen mood 
He should stra> hither, the low stunijis shall gore 
His dainty feet, the brier and the thorn 
Makes his illumes haggard. Like a wounded bird 
h'^sily caught, ensnare hiiii, () )e Nymphs, 

Ye Oreads chaste, \e dusky l)r}ades ! 

And you, ye Larlh-wiiuls ' you that make at morn 
'I'he dew-(lrops «iui\er on the spiders’ webs I ^ 

You, O ye wingless Airs • that tieep between 
The ngid stems of heath and biiteii fui/e, 

Withm whose scanty shade, at siimnici-noon. 

The mother shcei) hath w'orn a hollow bed— 

Yc, that iiowr cool her fleece with dropless damp. 

Now ])ant and murmur with hei feeding lamb 
Chase, cliase him, all yc Jmvs, and cllm Gnomes ’ 

With prickles sharper than hia darts bemock 

Ills little Godship, making him perfoice 

Creep through a thorn-bush on yon hedgehog’s back. 

• 

This is ray hour of triumph ' I ran now 
With my own fancies pl.i> the merry fool, 

And laugh aw'ay worse folly, being free. 

Hear wnll I seat myself, beside this old, 

Hollow, and weedy oak, w'hich ivy-twine 

Clothes as with net-work - here will I couch my limbs, 

Close by this river, in this silent shade. 

As safe and sacred from the step of man 
As on insisible world —unheard, unseen, 

And listening only to the pebbly brook 
That murmurs with a dead, yet tmkiing sound; 

Or to the bees, tliat in the neighbouring trunk 
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ALike honey-hoards. TThe breeze that visits me 
Was» never I,o\e's acconiplu c, never raised 
The tendril ringlets fioin the maiden’s brow, 

And the blue, delicate veins above her check; 

Ne’ei jilajed the i^anion—never half disclosed 
'I'lic maiden’s snowy bosom, scattering thence 
Kye-poisons for some love-<listempcrcd youth, 

Who ne’er henc cfortli inaj see an aspen-giove 
Shiver in sunshine, but his feeble heart 
Shall (low away like a dissolving thing. 

Sweet brec/e • thou only, if I guess aright, 
laftest the feather'* ot the robin’s breast, 

'That swells its little b Last, so full of .song, 

.Singing above me. on the inoiiniain-ash 
And thou too, desert stre.uii ' no pool of thine, 

'riioiigh clear as lake in l.itest summer-eve, 

Did e’er reflect the st.itcl> virgin’s robe, 

'I'lle faie, the toim dniiu*, the downcast look 
Contemplative ' * behoM * her ojien jialm 
I’resses her cheek and biDW ' her elbow'lests 
On the bare bram'li of half uprooted tree. 

That leans towaids its miiioi ' Who crcwhile 

Had from her countenance turned, or looked by stealth 

(For fear is line love’s truel nurse), he now, 

With steadfast gaze and iinonending eye, 

Worships the vatery idol, die.iining hopes 
Dehcioiib to the soul, but fleeting, vain, 

E’en as that phantom w’orlJ on winch he gazed, 

But not unheeded g.ved for see, oh ! see. 

The sportive t}rant with hei left hand plucks 
I'he heads of tall flower:* that behind her giovv, 
l^ychnis, and willow-hcib, and fox-glove bells. 

And siuldenly, as one that to>s with time, 

Scatters them on the pool' Then all tlie charm 
Is broken—all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread. 

And eaclv mis-shape tlie other. Stay awhile, 

Poor youth, who scarcely dar’st lift up tlune eye’s. 

The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The visions will return! z\nd lo 1 he stays: 
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And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 
'I'he pool becomes a mirror; and behold 
h'ach wild-flower on the marge inverted there, 

And there the half-uprooted tree—but where, 

O where the Yirgin’s snowy arm, tiiat leiuied 
On Its bare branch ? He turns, and she i.s gone ! 
Homcwanl she steals through many a woodland ma/e 
Whuh he shall seek in vain Ill-fated youth! 

(ro, day by day, and waste thy manly pnme 
In mad love-} earning by the vacant brook, 

'lill sickly thoughts bewitch thmc eyes, and thou 
ilehold’st her shadow still abiding there, * 

'1 he Naiail of the miiror ! 

Not to thee, 

() wild and desert stream ' Ik longs this tale: 

Ciluoni} and daik art thou—the rrow'ded firs 
Sinre from thy shores, and strett h across thy bed. 
Making thee dolelul as a ravern-w'dl • 

Save when the shy king-fidier’> build their nest 
(Jn thy steep banks, no loses hast thou, wild stream ! 

'I'his be ray chosen haunt—cmancijiate 
1 loni passion’s dreams, a freeman, oral alone, 

J rise and trace Us dexious (ourse O lead, 

I^cad me to deepci sliadcs and lonelier glooms. 

Lo' stealing through the canojiy of fiis, 

Huw' fail the sunshine spots th.it mossy rock, ' 

Isle of the n\er, whose disparted waves 
Dart off asunder with an angry sound. 

How soon to re-unite I And sec I they meet, 

Kach in the other lost and found: and see 
riacelcss, as spints, one soft water-sun 
'I'hrobbing w'lthin them, heart at once and eye 1 
With Us soft neighbourhood of filmy clouds, 

The stains and shadings of forgotten tears. 

Dimness o’erswiim wath lustre ' Such the hour 
or deep enjoyment, following love’s brief feuds; 

And liark, the noise of a near waterfall! 

1 pass forth into light—I find in} self 
Beneath a w'eeping bircli (most beautiful 
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Of forest-trees, the lady of the woods), 

Hani by the brink of a tall weedy rock 
That ovcrbrows the cataract. How bursts 
I'he landscape on my sight! Two crescent hills 
Fold in behind each other, and so make 
A circular vale, and land-locked, as might seem, 
With brook and bridge, and grey stone cottage^, 
Half hid by rocks and fruit-trees. At ray lect, 

TJ-e whortle-bcrries arc bedewed with s]>ray, 

Dashed iijnvards by the furious waterfall. 

How solemnly the pendent iv}-m.iss 
Swings in itt winnow; all the air is calm. 

The smoke from cou.ige (hnnnexs, tinged with light, 
Kises in columns, fio>ii this house alone, 

Close In the wateifall, the cuhiinn slants. 

And feels its ceaseless bree/e 13ut what is this ^ 
That cottage, with its slanting rhimney-smoke, 

And close beside its ]}orch a slcojmig child, 

}lis de.ir head pillowed on a sletjung dog - 
One arm between its foic legs, and the hand 
Hoicks loosely its small handlul of wild iloweis, 
Unfilletted, and of imeipial lengths. 

A cunoiis picture, a\ ith a inastei's haste 
Sketched on a strip of pink\-silver skin. 

Peeled from the bin hen baik ' Divmest maid ' 

Yon bark her canvas, and those jjurple beiric? 

Her pencil i .See, the juice is scarcely dried 
On the fine skin ' She has been newly here; 

And lo ' yon pate h of hetilh has been hei t out a — 
The pressure still leinains ' O bli ssed couch ' 

For this mujst thou llowcr early, ai.d the sun, 
Slanting at eve', rest biight, and linger lung 
Upon thy purple bells ! O Isabel! 

Daughter of genius ! stateliest of our maids 1 
Mote beautiful than whom Alc£us wooed, 

The Lesbian woman of immortal song I 
O child of genius ! stately, beautitiil, 

And full of love to all, save only me, 

And not ungentle e’en to me 1 My heait, 

Why beats it thus ? Through yonder coppice-wood 
Needs must the pathway turn, lliat leads siraightw’ay 
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On to her father’s house. She is alone • 

The night draws on—such ways are hard to hit— 
And fit It IS I should re<>tore this sketch, 

Dropt unawares no doubt. AVhy should I yearn 
'J'o keep the rohque ? ’twill but idly feed 
The jiassion that consumes rnc. Let me haste' 
The picture in m> hand whidi she has left; 

She cannot blame me that I followed her : 

And I may be her guide the long wood through 


THE NIGHT-SCENE : 

A ORAM.VIIC FRAOMENl'. 

SiviifflT'a/. You loved the daughter of Don .Mannque? 
Ear/ III »rj' ] ^oved ? 

Sa»t/i>7'a/ I )id } ou not «.ay you wooed hei ? 
lutrl Henry Once I loitd 

Her \\Iuim I dared not woo ' 

Sandtvi'al. And wooed, perchaiu e. 

One w horn you loved not' 
hat I linin' Oh ' I wrie most base. 

Not lo\ing Oropc/a. True. 1 wooeil her, 

Hoping to heal a ciecpcr wound , but slie 
Met 111 ) advances with impassioned prule. 

That kindled io\c with lose And when her sue, 

\Vho in his dream of liope alieady grasped 
The golden circlet in his hand, rejected 
My suit with insult, am^ 111 memory 
Of ancient feuds jioiired curses on my head, 

Her bleasings overtook and baftled them < 

But thou art stern, and with unkindly countenance 
Art inly reasoning w hilst thou hstencsl to me. 

Sandoval. Anxiously, Henry ' reasoning anxiously. 

But Oropeza— 

Eat I Henry. Blessings gather louud her! 

Within this wood there winds a secret passage, 

Beneath the walls, which opens out at length 


t 
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Into the glooTn{c.st covert of the garden.— 

I'hc night ere,my departure to the anny, 

She, nothing trembling, led me through that gloom, 

And to that covert by a bilent btrenm, 

Which, with one star rcflecteil near its marge, 

Was the sole object visible around me. 

No leallet stiried ; the aii was almost sultry \ 

So deep, so dark, so close, tlie umbrage o’er us' 

N 1 leaflet stirred ,—yet jileasure hung ujion 
'['he gloom and stillncNS of the balmy night oir, | 

A little further on an arbour stood, > 

Fr.igrant with floweiing trees—1 well reracmbei I 

What .in uncertnm glimmer in the d.trkness * 

'I heir snow-white bio soms m.ide —thither .she led me, f 

To that sweet bow-er ' 'J'hen Orope/a liembled— I 

1 heard her heart beat— if ’tw'eie not my own. I 

Sandtn>a/. A rude .tnd soaring note, in> friend ' t 

Karl Uttuy. Uli! no ! | 

I ha\e small niemoiy of aught but ploasure | 

The iiuiuietudes of I'e.ir, like lesser stre.uns, j 

Still flowing, still woie lost in those of lo\e ■ 

So love grew' mightier from the fear, and Nature, I 

Fleeing from jiain, shelteied heiself m joy. 

'I he stars above our lie.x<Is were dim and ste.i<ly. 

Like eyes sufliised with lapitiro.—Life was mus . 

We were all life, each atom of our frames 

A living soul—I vowed to die for her 

With the faint voice of one who, having bpuken. 

Relapses into blessedness, J vowed it ] 

'I’h.it solemn vow, a whisper scarf ely heard, j 

A murmur breathed ag.iin.st a lad) s car. | 

Oh ' there is joy above the name of pleasure. 

Deep self-possession, an intense repose. 

Sandoial \yjith a sarcastic smi/r] No other than us eastern 
sages paint 

The God, who floats upon a lotos leaf. 

Dreams for a thousand ages; then aw'aking, 

Creates a world, and smiling at the bubble, 

Relapses into bliss. 

Karl Henry. All! was that bliss 
Feared as an alien, and too vast for mao ? 
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For suddenly, impatient of its silence. 

Did Oropcica, starting, grasp my forcheadl 
I caught her arms; the veins were swelling on them. 

Through the dark bower she sent a hollow voice;— 

* Oh ! what if all betray me ? what if thou ? ’ 

I.swore, and with an inward thought that seemed 
The purpose and the substance of my being, 

I swore to her, that w'ere she red with guilt, 

I would exchange my unblenched state with hers.— 

Friend' by that winding passage, to that bower 
1 now will go—all objects there will teach me 
Unlvavciing love, and singleness of Ireart 
Go, Saniloval' 1 am prciured to meet her—" 

S.iy nothing of me—1 myself will seek her— 

Nay, leave me, friend' 1 cannot bear the torment 
And keen inipiiry of that scanning eye.— i 

[Ear/ Henry retires into ike 7LH?od.'\ ' 

SandflT'al [a/on^ O Henry ' always striv'st thou to be great 
Hy thine own act—yet art thou ne\er great 
But by the inspiration of great passion. 

The whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands nseup 
And sha])C ihemsclics from earth to heaven they stand. 

As though they w'eie the pillars of a temple. 

Built by Omnipotence in its own honour! 

But the blast pauses, and their shaping .spnit 
Is fled - the mighty columns were but sand. 

And lazy snakes tiail o'er the level ruins ! 


'lO AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN AT THE THEATRE. j 

thatw'illi sullen blow I 

bitt'st behind those virgins gay, 1 

I.ike a scorched and mildew'ud bough I 

Ijcatless 'mid the blooms of May ! } 

Him who lured thee and forsook, 

Oft 1 watched with angry gaze. 

Fearful saw his pleading look., 

Anxious heaid his fervid phrase. 

It 
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Soft the glances of the youth, 

Soft his speech, and soft his sigh; 

But no sound like simple truth, 

But no true love in his eye. 

Loathing thy polluted lot, 

Iliti thee, Maiden, hie thee hence! 

Seek thy weeping Mother’s cot, 

With a iser innocence. 

r 

Thou hast knowm deceit hnd folly. 

Thou lust felt th it v i'*c is woe; 

With a musing inekinc holy 
Inly armed, go, M.iiden ' go. 

Mother sage of self-dominion, 

’ Firm thy stejjs, () Melancholy ! 

The strongest [>himc in wisdom’s pinion 
Is the memory of past folly. 

Mute the sky-lark and forlorn, 

While she moults the histling plumes, 

That had skimmed the tender corn, 

Or the bojiitield's odorous blooms. 

Soon with rcnovatcil wing 
Shall she dare a loftier flight. 

Upward to the day-star sjinng. 

And embathe in heavenly light 


LLVES COMPOSED IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 

Nor cold, nor stem, my .soul' yet I detest 
These scented rooni^, where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 
In intricacies of laboiious song. 

These feel not Music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbleil plaint; 

But when the long-breathed binger’s iiptnlled strain 
Bursts in a squall—they gape for wonderment. 
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Hark I the deep buzz of vanity and hate I 
Scornful, yet envious, with sulf-torturing sneer 
My lady eyes some maid of humbler state, 

While the pert captain, or the pnmmer priest, 
Prattles accordant scandal m her ear. 

O give me, from this heartless scene released, 

To hear our old musician, blind and gray, 

(Whom stretching from my nurse's arms I kissed,) 
His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play, 

Py moonsliine, on the balmy summer-night, 

The while 1 dance amid the tedded hay 
With merry maids, whose iinglets toss in ligiit. 

Or lies the juirplc evening on llie biiy 
Of the calm glossy lake, () let me hide 
Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees. 

For round their roots the fisher's boat is tied, 

On w'hosc trim scat doth ltdmund stretch at ease. 
And while the lazy boat swajs to and fro, 

Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and ^ow'. 
That his ow'ii cheek i-« wet with quiet tears. 

But O, dear Anne ' when midnight wind careers, 
And the gust {lelting on the out-house shed 
Makes the cock shrilly on the rain-storm crow, 

To hear thee sing some ballad full of woe, 

Ballad of shi]j-wrucked sailor ilu.iting dead, 

Whom his own tnie-lo\ c buried iii the s..inds < 
Thee, gentle woman, for thy \oicc rc-measures 
Whate\er tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of Nature utter, birds or trees 
Or moan of ocean-gale in w'eedy caves. 

Or where the stiff grass raid the heath-plant waves, 
Munnur and music thm of sudden bieeze. 


* 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 

This tedded hay, the first-fruits of the soil, 

The tedded hay and corn-sheaves in one field, 

Show summer gone, ere come 'Fhe foxglove tall 
Sheds Its loose ])uri)lc heIN, or in the gust, 

Or when it bends benedtli the up-spnnging.lark, 

Or niounti'iin-finch alighting And the rose 
(In vain the darling of lureessful love) 

Stands, like some bmsteil beauty of past year^, 

'I'hc thorns remaining, and the flowers all gone. 

Nor can I find, amid my lonely walk 
Hy nuilet, or spring, or wet road-side, 

That blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook, 

Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet Korget-mc-not! * 

So will not fade the flowers which Emmeline 
With dchcatc fingers on the snow-wrhite silk 
Has vvorKed, (the flow'crs w Inch most she knew I loved,) 
And, more beloved than they, her auburn hair. 

In the cool morning twilight, early waked 
By her full bosom’s joyous restlessness, 

Soflly she rose, and lightly stole along, 

Down the slope coppice to the woodbine bowf, 

Whose rich flowers, swinging in the mom mg breeze, 

Over their dim fast-moving shadows hung, 

Making a quiet image of disquiet 
In the smooth^ s( arcely moving nvei>pool. 

TJicre, in th.it bower where first she owned her love. 

And let me kiss my own warm tear of joy 
From off her glowing cheek, she sate and stretched 
I'he silk upon the frame, and worked her name 
Between the Moss-Rose and Forget-me not— 

* One of the names (and menting to bS the only one) of the Mytaohs Stor- 
fwuies Palushtst a flowci tiom six to twelve inches high, with blue blossom and 
bright yellow eye. It has the same name over the whole Empue of iie^many 
( I'ffgusmm uicA/), and, I believe, 111 Denmark and Sweden. 
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Her own dear name, with her own aiihum hair! 

'Phat forced to wander till sivect spring return, 

I yet might ne’er forget her smile, her look, 

Pier voice, (that even in her mirthful mood 
Has made me wish to steal away and weep.) 

Nor yet the entranceinent ot that maiden kiss 
With which she promised, that wlieii spring returned, 
She would resign one half of that dear name, 

And own tlienceforth no other name but mine! 


TO A LADY. 

WlllI FALCOXI'.R’s ‘ &ini’\VRF,CK.’ 

/ 

An > not by Cam or Isis, f.imoiis streams 
In an hod groves, the \outhfii1 jioets choic^; 

Nor while hali-lislciiing, mul ili-licious dreams. 

To harp and song from lad>'s hand and voice; 

Xor yet while ga/ing in sublinur mood 
On iliff, or cataract, m Aljrine dell; 

Nor m dim cave with bladdery sca-wced strewed, 
P'raming wild fancies to the ocean's swell, 

(Jiir sca-bard sang this song ' which still he sings, - 
And Sings for tliee. sweet Iricnd ' Hark, Pity, hark ' 

Now mounts, now totter-* on the tempest's wings, 

Now groans, and shivcis, the replunging bark ' 

* Cling to the shrouds • ’ In vain 1 The breakers roar— 
Death shrieks ! With tw'o alone of all his clan 

P'orlom the poet paced the (Grecian shoio. 

No classic roamer, but a ship-wrecked man ! 

Say then, w'hat muse mspired these genial strains 
And lit his s»hit to so bnaht a flame ? 

The elevating thought of suftered pains, 

Which gentle hearts shall mouiii, but chief, the name 


if* 
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Of gratitude 1 remembrances of friend, 

Or absent or no more ' shades of the Past, 

Which Love makes substance ! Hence to thee I send, 
O dear as long as life and memory last! 

I send with deep regards of heart and head, 

Sweet maid, for friendship formed ' this work to thee 
And thou, the while thoii canst not choose but shed 
A tear ibr Falconer, wilt remember me. 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 

ON IIKR RECOVKRV I'ROM A FEVER. 

Whv need I say, Louisa dear' 

How glad I am to see )ou liere, 

A lovely convalesi ent; 

Risen from the bed of pain and fear, 
And feverish heat incessant. 

ITie sunnv showers, the (hjiiiled sky. 
The little birds that warble high, 

Their vernal loves commencing, 

Will better welcome voii than I 
With their sweet iniiiicncing 

lleheve me, while in bed you lay, 

Your danger taught us all to pray ; 

You niade us grow' devouter • 

Kach eye looked up and seemed to say, 
How can we do w ithout her ? 

Besides, what vexed us w’orse, we knew, 
They bav c no need of such as you 
In the pLice where you were going : 
This World has angels all too few. 

And Heaven is overflowing! 
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SO^klETHING CHILDISH, BLT VERY NATURAL. 

WRITTEN IN GERMANY. 

If I had but two little wings, 

And were a little feathery bird, 

To you I'll fly, ipy dear ! 

But thoughts like these are idio things,. 

And I stay here. 

I 

But in my sleep to you I fly : 

I’m always with )ou in my sleep • 

The world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes, and where am I ? 

All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids 
bo 1 love to wake ere break of day: 
l<or though my sleep be gone. 

Vet while ’tis daik, one shuts one’s lids. 

And still dreams on. 


HOME-SICK. 

WRITTEN IN GERMANY. 

'Tis sweet to him who all the week 
Ibrough city crowds must push his way, 
I'o stroll alone through fields and woods. 
And hallow thus the Sabbath-day. 

And sw'eet it is, in summer bower. 

Sincere, aflectionate, and gay. 

One’s own dear children feasting round. 
To celebrate one’s marriage-day. 
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But what is all, to his delight, 

Who having long been doomed to roam, 
Throws off the bundle from his back, 

Before the door of his own home ? 

Homc-sickness is a wasting pang; 

This feel 1 hourly more and more: 

There's healing only in thy w mgs, 

Thou Brce/e that play’st on Albion’s shore ! 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the dove. 
The linnet, and thrush, say, ‘ I love and 1 love ' ’ 

In the winter they're silent—the wind is so strong 
What It says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 

But green leaves, and blo'isoms, and sunny warm weathei. 
And singing, and lov ing—all (umc back together. 

But the lark is so briinfiil of gltdness and love. 

The green fields below IiiiiT, the blue sky above, 

'I'hat he sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he— 

‘ I love my Love, and my J.ovc loves me ! ’ 


A CHILD'S EVENINC; PRAYER. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say : 
O God • jireserve my mother dear 
In streng^ and health for many a year; 
And, O I preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 

And may 1 my best thoughts employ 
'^To be ray parents’ hoi>c and joy j 
And, O * preserv'e my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth. 
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And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our moUier 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart. 

That after my last sleep I may 
Awake to thy eternal day 1 Amen. 


THE VISIONARY HOPE. 

% 

Sad lot, to have no hope ! Though lowly kneeling 
He fain would frame a prayer within his breast. 

Would fain entreat for some sweet breath of healing, 
That his sick body might have ease and rest; 

He strove in vain ' the dull sighs from his chest 
Agamst his will the stifling load reicaling, 

Though Nature forced ; though like some captive guest, 
Some royal prisoner at his conqueror’s feast. 

An alien’s restless mood but half concealing. 

The Sternness on his gentle bnnv confessed. 

Sickness within and miserable leehiig. 

Though obscure pangs made curses of his dreams. 

And dieaded sleep, each niglil lepelled m vain. 

Each night was scattered by its own loud screams: 

Yet never cpiild Ins heart lommand, though fain. 

One deep full wish to he no more in ihiin. 

That Hope, mIiicIi was liis inward bhss and boast, 
Which w'aned and died, yet e\ er near him stood, 
Though changed in nature, wander wlicrc he would— 
For Love's despair is but Hope’s pining ghost! 

For this one hope he nvikes his hourly moan. 

He wishes and can w'ish for this alone > 

Pierced, as with light from Heaven, before its gleams 
(So the love-stricken visionary deems) • 

Disease would vanish, like a summer shower. 

Whose dews fling sunshine from the noon-tide bower 1 
Or let it stay! yet this one Hope should give 
Such strength that he would bless his pains and live. 
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THE HAPPY HUSBAND. 

Oft, oft nicthinks, the while with Thee 
I breathe, as from the heart, thy dear 
And dedicated name, I hear 
A promise anil a mystery, 

A [ilcdge ol moie th.in passing life, 

Yea, in that very name of Wife! 

A pulse of love, that ne’er can sleep I 
A feeling that upbraids the heart 
With happiness I'cyoid desert. 

That gladnc'is hall lequests to weep 1 
Nor bless I not the keener sense 
And unalaiming turbulence 

Of transient jo>s, that ask no sting 
From jealous fears, or coy denying; 

But burn beneath l.o\e’s brooding ^Mng, 
And into tenderness soon tlymg, 

■ Wheel out their giddy moment, then 
Resign the soul to love again,— 

A more preiipitated \ein 

Of notes, that eddy in the flow 
Of smoothest song, they come, they go. 
And lease their sweeter iindeistrain 
Its own sweet sell—a love of Thee 
That scemt, yet cannot gi eater be 1 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOVE. 


I. 

• * 

How warm this woodland wild Recess I 

Love surely hath been breathing here; 
*And this sweet bed of heath, ray dear 1 
Swells up, then sinks with faint caress, 

As if to have you yet more near. 


H 
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Eight springs have flown, since last I lay 
On sea-wanl Quantock’b heathy hills, 
Where quiet bounds from hidden nils 

Float here and there, like things astray, 
And high o’erhead the sky-lark shnlls. 

HI. 

\o voice as yet had made the air 
lie music wall ) our name; yet why 
'I'hat asking look? that )earning sigh? ■ 

'J'hat sense ol promise eveiywhere ? 
llclos ed ' flew your bjiiut b} ? 

IV. 

As when a mother doth explore 
The rosc-m.'iik on lur long lost child, 

1 met, I )o\ (xl you, maiden mild ! 

As whom 1 long liad loved before— 

So deepi} had I been beguiled. 


V. 

You stood before me like a thought, 

A dream remembered in a dream. 

Ilut \\hen those meek e>LS first diil seem 

To tell me. Love within you wrought— 

O Greta, dear domestic stream I 

VI. 

}Tas not, since then, Love’s promptiirc deep, 
lias not Love’s w'hisper evermore 
Seen ceaseless, as thy gentle roar ? 

Sole voice, when other voices sleep, 

Dear under-song in clamour’s hour. 
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ON REVISITING THE SEA-SHORE, 

• 

AFTER LONG ABSENCE, UNDER STRONG MEDICAL 
RECOMMENDATION NOT lO BATHE. 

God be with thee, gladsome Ocean I 
How gladly greet I thee once more! 

Ships and waves, and ceaseless motion, 

And men rejoicing on thy shore. 

Dissuading spake the mild ])hysician, 

‘ Those briny waves for thee aie death 1’ 

But my soul fulfilled her mission, 

And lo! I breathe untioubled breath ! 

Fashion’s pining sons and da-ightcrs. 

That seek the crowd they '>eein to fly, 

Trembling they approach thy waters , 

And what cares Nature, if diej die P 

Me a thousand hopes and pleasures, 

A thousand recollct tiuns bland, 

Thoughts sublime, and stately measures, 

Revisit on thy echoing strand . 

Dreams, (the soul herself forsaking,) 

Tearful rajitures, boyish mirth, 

Silent adorations, making 

A blessed shadow of this Earth! 

O ye hopes, that stir within me. 

Health comes with you from above I 

God IS with me, God is m me ! 

I cannot die, if Life be Love. 
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III. MEDITATIVE POEMS. 

IN BLANK VER'tF.. 


Yi:v, he deserves to hnd himself deceived, 

Who bceks a lleail in tlie unthinkinf; Man 
Like shnrlini!. on a siuaiii, the fuiin^ of life 
Imprcia thill chAiaclMs on tlic sumuih forehead: 
Nought sinks into ilie Ijoscmi's i-ilmt depth. 

Quick sensibility of p.iin ami ple’isuiu • 

Moms the light ilui'U lightly , but no soul 
Waiineth the inner truiin. — Sliiim lu 


lUiMN 

REI'ORIi. SLN'-KISr, IN' 'llib VALh OP CIIAMOUNI. 

• 

lli-sif»s the rivers, Arrc and Aivuiron, which have their sources in ihe foot 
of Mont Itlanc, live ciiiispicnnni-i Toiieiiis uMi iluuu its snles ; and nithin n few 
paces of the (ii.tcicis, the (.ieiiLiaiia ^Lijut glows 111 tinitieiisc nuiubcts with its 
'/low CIS of loveliest blue ’ • 

Hast lliou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course^ So long he seunis to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O soeran Blanc ' 

'I'he Arve and Arteiron at thv base 

Jiave censclesslv , but thou, most awful Form I 

Riscst from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently < Around thee and above 
Deep IS the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An elion mass ‘ methinks ihou jnercest it, 

As with a wedge ' But w hen 1 look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crxstal shrine, 

I'hy habitation from eternity ! 

O dread and silent Mount 1 1 gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought' entranced in prav cr 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
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Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy: 

Till the dilating Soul, enrajit, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest > not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Anakc, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my Heart, awake ! 
Green vaks and icy cliffs, all join my Hjmn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale ! 

O struggling with tl j darkness all the night. 

And visited all night by troops of stais, 

Or when they climb the sk) or when they sink : 
Companion of the inorning-star at dawn. 

Thyself Karth’s rosy star, an«l of the dawn 
('o-heiald; wake, O wake, and utter jiiaisc ' 

Who sank thy sunless pillar^ deep in Kaith ^ 

Who filled lliy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made tlice jiaicni of pcipctual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ' 

W'ho called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and uy caverncalled ydu forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged Rocks, 

For ever shattered and the !»anie for ever? 

Who gave jou jour nuiilnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joj’, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal fo-un ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls' ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents > silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? ^V'llo bade the sun 
Clothe you wuh rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
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Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 

God I let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! 

God 1 sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds I 
Ami they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in dicir perilous fall shall thunder, God! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 

Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 

I Ye eagles, play-mates of the inoiintain-stonn > 

{ Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 

s Ye signs ami wonduis of the element! 

I Utter forth (}od, and fill the hills w'lth praise ! 

I Thou too, hoar Mount! w ith thy sky-pointing peaks, 

} Oft from whose feci the avalanche, unheard, 

i . Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
j Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast— 

{ 'lliou too again, stupendous Mountain ' thou 

i That as I raise my head, awliile bow'cd low 

I In adoration, upwaid from thy Ijase 

I Slow tra\clling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 

1 Solemnly seemest, like a \apoury cloud, 

' 'fo rise before me—Rise, () e\er rise, 

I Rise like a cloud of incen-«o, fiom the Kirth ' 

S Thou kingly Sjurit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 

Great liierarch ' tell thou the silent sky, 

I And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

I Earth, with lier thousand voices, praises God. 


I.INES 

WRITI'EN IS THE ALBUM AT ELBlNCERODE, IN THE HARTZ FOREST. 

I 

I STOOD on Brocken’s * sovran height, and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills, 

> 

* The highest mountain in the Hart^ and indeed in North Gennany. 
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A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Heavily my way 
Downward 1 dragged throiighIfiT groves evermore, 
Where bright green moss heaves in sepulchral forms 
Speckled with sunshine, and, but seldom heard, 

The sweet bird’s song became a hollow sound ; 

And the bree/c, munnuiing indivisibly, 

Presers'ed its solemn murmur most distinct 
From many a note of many a i\atcifall, 

And the brook’s chatter , ’inid whose islet stones 
The dmg\ Lidling \Mth its tinkling bell 
Txnpcd irolicson.e, or old romantic go.1t 
Sat, his white bcaid slow' w'lUing I moved on 
In low and languid mood * for T had found 
That outwanl form-«, the loftiest, still io(ei\e 
'I'licir finer influence from the Life within; 

Fair c> phefs else fair, but of im{)ort vague 
Or unconcerning, where the heart not finds 
History or prophecy of friend, or chihl, 

Or gentle maul, our first and early love. 

Or father, or the \enor.ibie name 
Of our adored country I O thou Queen, 

Thou deleg.ited I )eity of Farth, 

() dear, dear Faigland ' how my longing eye 
Turned westward, shaping in the steady clouds 
Thy sands and high white i lifts ! 

My native Land * 

Filled with the thought of thee this heait wms proud, 
Yea, mine eye swam with tears : that all the view 
From sovran Broiken, woods anil woody liiiis. 
Floated away, like a departing dream, 

Feeble and dim ! Stranger, these impulses 
Blame thou not lightly ; nor will I profane, 

With hasty judgment or injurious doubt, 

* .' When I have gazed 

From some high eminence on goodly vales 
And cots and villages emlmwered below, 

The tliouglit would rise that all to me was strange 
Amid the scenes sn fair, ndf one small spot 
' ‘ Where my tired mind might n‘st, and coll U home 

6oiUke/s Jiymm ta She Pma/et. 
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That man's sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That God ib everj'where! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighl||i family, 

Himself our Father, and the World our Home. 


INSCRIPTION 

tOR A I'OUM'AIN ON A HCATH. 

S)camare, oft musical with bees,— 

Such tentb the Patriaichs lu\ed ' O long unharmed 
May all its aged boughs o'er-( anopy 
'I'he small round basin, wliicJi this jutting stone 
Keeps puio from falling leaves ! Long ina> the Spiing, 
Quietly as a slce]>ing infant's bicath, 

Send 11 ]) cold waters to the tiavcller 
With soft and even pulse • Nor ever cease 
Von tinj cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Whu h .It the bottom, like a Fair) 's Jiage, 

As merry and no taller, dances still, 

Nor wiinkles the smooth surface of the Fount 
Here twilight is anil coolness. licre is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and .imple shade 
'I'lioii maj’st toil far and find no second tree. 

Drink, Pilgrim, here, here rest' .ind if tliy heait 
JJe innocent, here loo shall thou refresh 
Thy bpirit, listening to some gentle sound, 

Or passing gale or hum of murmuring bees ' 


A TOMBLi:ss f:pitai*h 

"I'ls true, Idoloclastes Satyrane ! 

(So call him, for so mingling blame with iiraise. 
And smiles with anxious looks, his earliest fiienrls, 
Masking his birth-name, wont to cliai.icler 

12 
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His wild-wood fancy anil impetuous zeal,) 

''fis true that, passionate for ancient truths, 

And hbnouring with leligiouAiovc the great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess. 

With an unquiet and intolerant scorn, 

The hollow puppets of a hollow age, 

E/er idolatrous, and changing ever 
Its worthless idols ! learning, power, and time 
(Too much of all) tlius wasting in vain war 
Of fervid colloquy. Sickness, 'tis true. 

Whole years of wearv days, besieged him close, 
Even to the gates and inlets of his life < 

But It IS true, no less, that strenuous, lirm,' 

And with a natural gladness, he maintaineil 
The citadel unconquered, and in joy 
Was strong to follow the delightful Muse. 

For not a hidden path, that to the shades 
Of the beloved Parnassian forest leads, 
lairkcd undiscovered by him , not a nil 
There ibsues from the fuiiiit ot Hiiipocrcne, 

But he had traced it upwaid to its source, 

Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell. 
Knew the gay w'lld-llowers on its banks, and culled 
Its medcinable herbs. Yea, oft alone. 

Piercing the long-ncglccted holy cave, 

The haunt obscure of old Philosophj, 

He hade with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage. 

O framed for talmcr times and nobler hearts! 

O studious Poet, eloquent for truth 1 
Philosopher I contemning wealth and death, 

Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and l.ove! 

Here, rather than on monumental stone, 

This record of thy worth thy Friend inscribe?, 
Thoughtful, with quiet tears upon his cheek. 
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THIS LIME-TEEE BOWER MY PRISON. 

Tvthe June of 1797, some long-expecterl Frirnd^ paid a visit to the atithor\ 
cottai^c; and on the morning of their arrival, he met with an accidint, which dis- 
ahlicriiim fiom walking during the whole time of their stay. One eicning, when 
they had left him for a few houis. he cumpused the folloviing Imcs iti the garden* 
hon er. 

• 

Wku,, they arc gone, anrl here must I remain, 

'I'his lime-tree bower my jirison ! T haic lost 
Beauties and feelings, such as would have been 
Most sweet 10 my remembrance even when age 
Had dimmed mine eyes to blindness ' 1'hoy, meanwhile, 
Friends, whom I never more may meet again. 

On siiringy heath, along the hill-top edge. 

Wander in gladness, and wind dow'ii, jienhance. 

'I'o that still roaring dell, of which I told , 

The roaring dell, o'erw'ooded, nairow, deep, 

And only spot kled by the mid day sun; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
.Flings arc hin«^ like a bridge ,—that branchless ash, 

I'nsuiincd and damp, whose few iioor yellotv leaves 
Ne’er tiemhlc m the gale, yet tremble still, ^ 

‘ Fanned by the water-ftll' and there my friends 

> Behold ’the dark green file of long lank weeds,* 

( That all at once (a most fantastic sight') 

’ Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 

I Of the blue cLiy-stone. 

Now, my friends emerge 
Beneath the wide wide Heaven—and view agam 
The many-steepled tract magnificent 
Of hilly holds and meadows, and the sea. 

With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails light up 
The slip of smooth clear blue lietwixt two Isles 

A 

* Of long lank toenfs.] The asplenium scolopendtiuni, called in some counliies 
the Adder''! Tongue, in others tlicilart’s Tongue: but Withcnnggives the Adder's 
Tongue as the trivial name of the ophipglossum only. 
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Of purple shadow I Yes! they wander on 
In gladness all; but thou, nicthinks, most glad, 
My gentle-hearted Charles ! fcA* thou hast pined 
And hungered after Nature, many a year, 

In the great City pent, winning thy way 
With s^ yet patient soul, through evil and pain 
And strange c alamity ' Ah ! slowly sink 
Bchihd the western ndge, thou glorious sun! 

Shine in the sLint beams of the sinking orb, 

Ye purjilc hcath-fli-wers • richher bum, ye clouds ! 
lave in the yellow light, ye distant groves * 

And kimlle, thou bli'c ocean ' So my Kiiend 
Stiuck with deep jo> may stand, as I have stood, 
Silent with swimming sense , }ca, ga^iing round 
On the wide landsiMpe, ga^e till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily : and of siuh hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when >et he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence. 


A delight 

Come.s sudilen on my heart, and 1 am glad 
As I myself were there! Nor m this bower, 

This little lime-tree bovv'cr, ha\ e 1 not marked 
JVIuch that has soothed me. Pale beneath the blaze 
Hung the transiiorent foliage, and I watched 
Some broad and sunny leaf, and loved to see 
The shadow of the leaf an<l stem above 
Dappling its suashine! And tha^ walnut-tree * 

Was richly tipgcrl, and a deep radiance lay 
Full on the ancient iv}', wiin h ii'^urps 
Those fronting elms, and now, with blackest moss 
Makes their dark branches gleam a lighter hue 
'J'htough the late twilight: and though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters. 

Yet still the solitary humble-bee 
Sings in the bean-flower' Henceforth I shall know 
That Nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure j 
No plot so narrow, be but Nature there. 

No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to l^ve and Beauty I and sometimes 
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'Tis well to be bereft of promised good, 

That we may lift the Soul, and contemplate 
With lively joy the joysr we cannot share. 

My gentle-hearted Charles ! when the last rook ^ 

Beat Its straight path along the dusky air 
Homewards, 1 blest it! deeming, its black wing 
(Now a dim speck, now vanishing in light) 

Had crosited the mighty orb’s dilated glory, 

While thou stuod'st gdAing-, or when albwos still, 

Idcw' creeking * o er thy head, and had a charm 
For thee, my gentle-heaited Charles, to whpm 
No sound IS dissonant which tells of Life. 


TO A FRIEND 


WHO II \D DECLSRCD IIIS IVri'VrrON OF WRITING NO MORE 

rol J KY. 


I)r\R Charles' whilst jet thou wrert a l).ibe, I ween 
'I'hat Ceniiis plunged thee ip that wizard loiint 
High Castalie: and (sureties of thy faith) 

That Pity and Siniphcitj stood by. 

And promised for thee, that thou shouldsl renounce 
'J'lie irarld's low cares and lying vanities, 

Steadfast and rooted in the heavenly Muse, 

And w'ashed and sanctified to Poesy. 

Yes—thou wert jilungcd, but with forgetful hand 
Held, ns by Thetis eiit her wairior son : 

And with those rccreiuit unbaptized heels 
Thoii'rt flying from thy bounden minist’ries— 

So sore it seems and burthensonie a task 

To weave unwithering flowers ! But take thou heed : 

* Flira crefituff.] Some months aftei I had wiilten this line, it ga\e me plea- 
suie to find that liartram had oliserved iht same circumstance of the Savanna 
Ciane: ‘When these birds more thtii wings in Right, their sliokes are slowt 
moderate, and regular; and even when at a cotioidurabTe distance or high above u*., 
we plainly hear the quill feathers; their shails and webs upon one another cicck 
as the joints or working of a vessel in a tempestuous sea. 
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For thou art vulnerable, wild-eyed boy, 

And I have arroira * m^titrtdly dipt, • 

Such as may stop thy speed. Is tHy ]}urns dead ? 
And shall he die unwept, and sink to earth 
* Without the meed of one melodious tearT’ 

Thy Bums, and Nature's own beloved bard, 

Who to the * Illustrious t of liis native l.and 
Sc pro[)cr]y did look for patronage.’ 

Ghost of Miccenas ' hide tliy blushing face! 

They snatched him fiom the sickle and the plough-— 
To gauge ale firkins. 

Oh ' for shame return! 

On a bleak rock, midway the Aonian iiioiiiit, 

■ There stands a lone and inelani'holy tree. 

Whose aged branches to the midnight blast 
Make solemn music : ])luck its darkest bough. 

Ere yet the unw holesome night-dew be evhaled. 

And weeping wreath it round thy Poet’s tomb. 

Then in the outskirts, where pollutions grow. 

Pick the rank henbane and the dusky llow'ers 
• Of night-shade, or its red and tempting Iniit, 

These w'lth stojijied nostril anrl glove-guarded hand 
Knit in nice mtertcxiiie, so to twine, 

/rhe illustrious brow of Scotch Nobility. 

1796. 

■ * 


TO WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


CaMP03ED ON THE NIGHT AFTER HIS RECITATION OF A POKM 
* ON 1 HE OKOWl'H OF AN INDIVIDUAL MIND. 

r 

Friend of the wise ' and teacher of the good! 

^to my heart have 1 received that lay 
More than historic, that prophetic lay 
Wi^ein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 

• ii I. 150 

t vqOMiin fioni Burns’^ dedication of his Poem to the Nobility and Gentry of 
the C&leaomiui Bunt.- 


I 
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Of the foundations and the building up , 

Of a Human Spirit thou ht^t da^d tOetfll # « ' 

AVhat may be told, to th^ understandMg mind 
Kevealable ; and what within tlie min# * ^ • * 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 

Thoughts all too deep for words !— « ' 

Theme hard as high, 

Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears 
(The hrst-boni they of Reason and twm-birth). 

Of tides obedient to external force, * 

And currents self-determined, as might seem, 

Or by some inner power, of moments awful, 

Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed— * 

Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 

Hyblcan murmurs of poetic thought 
Industnous in its joy, in vales and glens. 

Native or outland, lakes and famous hills! 

Or on the lonely high-road, nhoii the stars 
Were rising, or by secret mountain-streams. 

The guides and the coinpanion'i of thy way 1 

Of more than Fancy, of the Social Sense 
Distending wide, and man beloved as man, 

' ‘ Where d''ranrc in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalmed bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven’s immediate thunder, when no cloud 
Is visible, or shadow on the iiiain. 

For thpu wert there, thine own brows garlanded, 

Amid the tremor of a icalni aglow, 

Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 

When from the general heart of humankind 
' Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity 1 

-Of that dear Hope afflicted and struck down, ' 

So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm and sii». " 
From the dread watch-tower of man's absolute sel^ 

With light unwaning on her eyes, to look 
Far on—herself a glory to behold, 

4. ■* 
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'rhc Angel of the vision! Then (last strain) 
Ot Duty, chosen laws controlling choice, 

Ac lion and joy'—An Orphic song indeed, 

A song duine of high and passionate thoughts 
lo their own music chanted! 


O great Bard' 

Fie yet tliat last strain dying awed the air, 

A\ ith steadfast e)e 1 viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-endunng men. 'I'he truly great 
I lave all one age, and from one \ isible space 
Slicd influeni e ' 'I'hey, both m power and act, 
Are permanent, and 'I'lme is not with them, 

Save as it worketh lo* them, they in it. 

N'or less a sacred roll, than those of old. 

And to be placed, as they, w ith gradual fame 
Among the archivob of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Truth, 

Of'J'rutli profound a sweet continuous lay. 

Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes ! 

Ah ' as 1 listened with a heart forlorn, 

'I’hc pulses oi ni} being beat anew. 

And even as life returns tijion the drowned, 

Life's Joy rekindling roused a thiong of pains— 
Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart; 

And feais self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope 
And hope that scaice would know itself from fear; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come lu vain. 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain 
And all which I h.id culled iii wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all. 
Commune with thee had opened out—but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave ! 

That way no more ' and ill be .seems it me, 

Who came a w'elcomer in herald's guise, 

Singing of glory, and futurity. 

To wander back on such unhealthful road. 
Plucking the poisons of self-harm! And ill 
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i Such intertwine beseems triumphal wreaths 

Strewed before thy advancing I 

Nor do thou, 

Sage Bard ' impair the memory of thiit hour 
Of tby communion with my nobler mind 
By pity or grief, already felt too long * 

Nor let my words import more blame than needs. 

The tumult rose and ceased : for peace is nigh 
•Where wisdom’s voice has found a listening heart. 

Amid the howl of more than wintry storms, 

I'hc halcyon hears the voice of i crnal hours 
Already on the wing 

Kve follow ing eve, 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Is sweetest' moments for their own sake hailed, 

And more desired, moie precious for thy song, 

In silence listening, like a de\out child, 

My soul lay passiv c, 1)> thy various strain 
Drncn as 111 surges now beneath the stars, 

With momentary stars of my own birth, 

Fair constellated foam, ^ still darting off 
Into the darkness, now a traniiuil sea. 

Outspread and briglit, } et swelling to the moon. 

And when—f) Frieiul' my comforter and guide I 
Strong in thyself, and powerful to give strength!— 

Thy long-sustained .Song linally closed, 

And thy deep voice had ceased—yet thou thyself 
Wert still before my e>cs, and round us both 
That happy vision of beloved faces— 

Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its close 
I sate, my being blended in one thought 
(Thought was it ? or aspiration ? or rcsob'c ?) 

Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound— 

And when I rose, 1 found myself in prayer. 

* * A beautiful white cloud of fuam at momentary intervals coursed by the 
side of the ves^l with a roar, and little stars of flame dnneed and spaikled and, 
went out in it: and every nowand then light detachments of this white cloud-like 
foam darted off from the vessel’s side, each with its own small constellation, over 
the sea, and scoured out of sight like a rartar troop over a wilderness.’— TAe 
J-rundf p. 22a 
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THE NIGHTINGALE; 

A CONVERSATION POEM. APRIl^ 1798. 

I No cloud, no relique of the sunken day , 

i Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 

I Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 

Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
j You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, 

But hear no murmuring: it flows silently. 

O’er Its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 

A balmy night! and though tlie stars be dim. 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 
A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 

‘ Most musical, most melancholy ’ bird I * 

A melancholy bird ! Oh ! idle thought I 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandcring man whose heart was pierce 
With the tcmcmbrance of a grievous wrong. 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch > filled all things with himself. 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow,) he, and such as he. 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

And many a poet echoes the conc^ it; 

Poet who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dcll,' 

By sun or moon-light, to the influxes 
^ Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 

* * Mo^t mifsica/f most meiauckoly'} This passage in Milton possesses an ex¬ 
cellence far superior to that of mere desciiption. It is spoken in the character of 
the melancholy man, and hab therefore a dramatic propnety. The author makes 
this remark, to rescue himself from the chaige of havipg alluded with levity to a 
line in Milton. 
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• Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful I so his fame 
Should share in Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his sonig 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature I But 'twill not be so j 
And youths and maidens most poetical. 

Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, tliey still 
lull of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O'er Philomela’s pity-pleodmg strains. 

I 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister 1 we have learnt 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! ''I'ls the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurnes, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his deliiioiis notes. 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would lie too short for him to utter forth 
Ills love-chant, and disburthcn his full soul 
Of all Its music ! 


And 1 know a grove 
Of large extent, harrl by a castle huge, 

Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood. 

And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

'I'hin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place 1 knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and pro\ oke cacli other’s song. 

With skirm'sli and c ipricious passagings. 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug, 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
•Stirring the air witli such a harmony, 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day I On moon-lit bushes, 

^Vhose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed. 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
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Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, * 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 


A most gentle Maid, 

AVho dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a Laily vowed and dedicate *■ 

'i o something more than Nature in the grove) 

Glides through the pathways; she knows all their notes, 
That gentle Maid > and oft a moment’s s]}ace, 

What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 

Hath heaid a iinuse of silence , t.ll the moon 
Emeiging, hath awahcned earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth m choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sudden gale had swept at once 
A hundred airy harps ' And she hatJi watched 
Many a nightingale peiched giddily 
On blossomy twig still swinging lioin the biecze, 

And to that motion tune liis wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Forewrell, O ^Varl)le^' nil to-morrow eve. 

And you, my friends • farewell, a sliort farewell 1 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 

And now foi our dear homes.—That strain again 1 
Full fain It would delay me ' My deal babe, 

Who, capable of no articulate staind, 

Mars all things with his imitative hsp, 

How' he would p'lu e his h ind bes de his ear, 

Plis little haiicl, the small foiefiiigor up, 

And bid ils listen < And 1 deem iL wise 
To make him Nature's play mate. lie knows well 
The cvening-slar ; and once, w hen he awoke 
In most distressful moo-l (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream), 

1 hurried w'lth him to our orchard plot, 

And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 

While his fair ey'es, that swam with undropped tears^ 
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Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! Well'— 

It is a father's tale: But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, hts childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy.—Once more, farewell, 

Sweet Nightingale! Once more, my friends ' farewell. 


FROST AT MIDNIGHT. 

TirE frost performs its secret ministry, * 
Unhclped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud- and hark, .'ig.iin ' loud as before. 
'J'hc inmates of my roLl.ige, all ai rest, 

Have lelt me to that solitude, which .suits 
Abstniser nuisings ■ save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers jicacefully. 

’Tis calm iiiilced > so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with it.s strange 
And extreme silentness. Sen, hill, and wood, 
This populous \illage ' Sen, and hill, and wood. 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible ns dreams ' the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 

Still flutters there, the oole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dun s} mpathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
J3y Its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or minor seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of Thought. 


But O I how oft, 

How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, 

To watch tliat fluttering stranger' and as oft, 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
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Of my sn'eet birth-place, and the old church-tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair^lay, 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ' 

So ga^ ], till the soothing things I dreamt 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 
And so I brooded all the follow ing morn. 

Awed by the stern preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my sw'imming book : 

Save if the door 1 alf o])ened, and 1 snatched 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up. 

For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face. 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more l)clo\ ed, 

My play-mate when w'e both were clothed alike' 

Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard m this deep calm. 

Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ’ 

My babe so Licautiful! it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness, thus to look at thee. 

And think that thou shalt learn far other lore 
And in far other scenes ' I'or I was leared 
In tlie great city, punt 'mid cloisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky <md stars. 

But thou, my babe ' shalt wrandcr like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the i rags 
Of ancient mountain, and lieneath the cloud > 

Which image in their bulk both 1 kes and shores 
And mountain crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
I'he lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of tliat eternal language, which thy God 
L>'tlers, who from eternity doth teach 
Ylimselfin all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher' he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
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Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw; whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret mini!»tr> of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 


THE THREE GRAVES.. 

A FRAGMENT OF A SEXfON’S TALE. 

[Tilt Author has publiihcd the fnllnwing hiimlile fiagmrnt, encourai^ by the 
decisive recommendAtiun of more than one of our most cclelnated living Poets. 
'I'he Linguage was intended to be dramalic; that is suited to the nairator; and 
the metie corresponds to the humflmcs'^ of the diction. It is therefore jiresentcd 
as the fragment, not of a Po«.m, but of .i common l>allad-tale. Whether tins is 
sufTicient to justify the adoption of such a style, in any metrical conijiosition not 
jnofi.>sse<l]y ludicrous, the Autliur is himself in some doubt. At all events it is 
nut picsunted ns poetry, and it i» in no Wtav connected with the Authoi's judgment 
concerning jioctic dic'tion Its meiils, if any, me evciiisively psychological The 
story which inust be bU[i]ioscd to have been narrated in the first and second parts 
IS as follow s. 

Kdwaid, a young farmer, meets at the house of Lllcn her bosom-friend Mary, 
and commences an acqii.^iiilance, which ends in a mutual attachment With hci 
c oiisent, and by the advice of their common friend Lllen, he announces his hojies 
•viid intentions to Maiy’s muthci, a widow woman bordering on her fortieth year, 
and from crnistant health, the possession of a competent pro^ty, and from having 
had no other children but Mary and another daughter (the father died in their in¬ 
fancy), rctauiiiig for the grealei ixiil her personal attractions and comeliness of 
appearance; but a woman of low education and \ lolent tem|ier. The answer 
which she at once returned to I dwaid’s application was remarkable—‘ Well, 
Kdward' you are a handsome young fellow, and you shall have my daughtci ' 
From this time all their wooing p.Lssed under the mother's eye; and, in fine, she 
became herself enamoured of her fuluic son-in-Iaw, and proctiscfl every ait, both 
of endearment and of cRliininy, to tmiisfer his aflcclioiiis from Ifpi daughter lo liei> 
self. (The outlines of the Tale are jmsitive facts, and of no veiy distant date, 
thoiiirh the Author has purposely altered the names and the scene of aelion as well 
as invented tlie characteis of the parties and the detail of the incidents.) Polwanl, 
howevei, though perpleicerl by her strange detractions fium her dauglitei's good 
qualities, yet in tlm innocence of his own heart still mistaking her increasing'mnd' 
ness for motherly aRection; she at length, overcome by her miserable pasnon, 
after much abuse of Maiy’s temper and moral tendencies, exclaimed with violent 
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emotion—' O Edward ' indeed, indeed, she is not fit foi you—she has nut a heait 
to love you as you deserve. It is 1 that lose you! Many me, Isdwanl! and I 
will this \ery day settle all my property oA you.’ The Lover’s e>es weie now 
opened ; and thus taken by suiprisc, whcihei fiom the effect of the honor which 
he felt, actini; as it were hyslcriLally on his niivous sy>.tem, or tliat at the lust 
moment he lust the sense of wilt of the piojxisal in the feeling of its »trangincs<, 
and absurdity, he flung her Irom him and Iniist into a ht of raughter. Iiritateil 
by this almost to frenzy, the w'oman fell on her knees and in a luud voice that 
approached to a scream, she piayed foi a curse both on him and on her ow'n child. 
Mary hap]ienud to be in the room directly above them, heard hklwaid's laugh, 
and her miithci's blasphemous jirayer, and fainted away lie, healing the f<il 1 , 
lan up-stairs and taking her in his arms, earned her tiff to Lllun's home ; .and 
after some fruitless attempts on her part towaid a reconeilialnm with her mnthei, 
she was niariicd to nim.—And heie the thini pait of the 'lale licgins. 

1 was not led to choose ^liis story from any partiality to liagic, much less to 
monstrous cscnls (though at the time that 1 cuni]>Osc<l the iciscs, somewhat inoie 
tli.an twche >caisago, I was iL^'.ascise to such subjects than at present), Imt horn 
linding in it ,i stnking pioof of the possible effect on the iinaginal 1011 Imm an Ide.i 
Molcntly and suddenly impiesscd unit 1 had been leading Itij.in I'dwanis'-. 
account of thec'flcct of the Oby wiichcr.'ift on the Negroes in the West Indies, and 
Heame's decjdy inlcrcbtiiig aiieulotes of simil.ir workings on the iiiiagniatioii ol 
the Copper Indians (those of niy itmleis who h>i\c it 111 their power will he well 
iep.iid for the tiouble of refciiiiig to those works foi tlie passages alliidi'd to), and 
1 conceived the design of showing th.at instances of this kind are not jx'Cidiar to 
savage or bailiamus tnhes and of illusiiating the moiJe in which (he mind is 
affected in these eases, ,ind the progiess and symptoms of the muibid action on the 
fan^ from the lieginning. 

The Tale is supposc'd to be narrated by an old Sc\ton, in a coiintiy chuicb- 
yard, to a traveller whose curiosity held been awakened by the aj'l^earancc of three 
giaves, close by each othei, to two only of which there weie giavcstoncs (>n the 
first of these was the name, and dales, as usual* on the second, no name, but 
only a date, and the words, ‘The Mercy of God is infinite.’] 
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The grapes upon the Virar’s wall 
Were ripe as riiie could be, 

And }e]low lea\es in sun and i^ind 
Wese falling from the tree. 

On the hedge elms in the narrow lane 
Still &wung the spikes of corn: 

Dear Lord! it seems but yesterday— 
Voung Edward s marriage-morn. 

Up through that wood behind the church, 
There leads fiom Edward's door 

A mossy track, all over-boughed, 

For half a mile or more. 
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And from their house-door by that track 
The bride and b^egroom went; 

Sweet Moiy, thougHkhe was not gay. 

Seemed cheerful and content 

But when they to the church-yard came. 

I’ve heard poor Mary say, 

As soon as she stepped into the sun, 

Her heart it died away. 

And when the Vicar joined their hands, 

Her limbs did creep and freeze; 

But when they prayed, she thought she saw 
Her mother on her knees. , 

9 

And o’er the church-path they returned— 

I saw poor Mary’s back. 

Just as she stepped beneath the boughs 
Into the mossy track. 

Her feet upon the mossy track 
The married maiden set: 

'ITiat moment—I have heard her say— 

She wished she could forget. 

The shade o’er-fliished her limbs with heat-~ 
Then came a chill like death : 

An^, when the merry bells rang out, 

They seemed to stop her breath. 

Beneath the foulest mother’s curse 
No <hild could ever thnve: 

A mother is a mother still, 

The holiest thing alive. 

So five months passed: the mother still 
Would never heal the strife; 

But Etlward was a loving man, 

And Mary a fond wife. 

• 

* My sister ftiay not visit us, 

My mother says her nay, 

O Edward 1 you are all to me, 

1 wish for your sake I could be 
More lifesome and more gay. 

13 
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* I'm (lull and sad ' indeed, indeed 
I know 1 have no re^on! 

Pci haps I am not well ft health, 

And ’Lis a gloomy season ’ 

"rwas a dnz/ly time—no ice, no snow I 
And on the few line days 

She stirred not out, lest she might meet 
Her mother in tlic ways. 

But Ellen, spite of iniry ways 
And weather dark and dreary, 

Tiiidged every day to J'alward’.s house. 

And made them all more cheery. 

Oh ' Ellen w’S a faithful fnend. 

More dear than .my sister ' 

As cheerful too as singing lark ; 

And she ne’er left them till ’twas dark. 

And then they ahv.ijs missed her. 

And now Ash-U'cdncMlay came—th.it day 
But few to chiin h u-juiir 

I'or on that day you know we read 
'I'he Ccminiinaiiou piaycr. 

Our late old Vicar, a kind man, 

Once, Sir, he said to me, 

He wished that ser\ u e w'as clean out 
Of our good liturgy. 

The mother walked iiiU) the church— 

To Ellen’s seat she went: 

'J'hough Ellon alway s koin her church 
Alh church-d.iyFS diiung Lent. 

And gentle Ellen w elcomed her 
With courteous looks and mild : 

Thought she * what if her heart should melt, 
And all be reconciled ' ’ 

The day was scarcely like a day— 

The clouds were black outijght: 

And many a night, with lialf a moon, 

I've seen the church more light. , 
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The wind wfe wild; against the glass 
The ram did bc::^ and bicker; 

The church-towei swinging over head, 

You scarce could hear &e Vicar! 

And then and there the mother knelt, 

And audibly she cned— 

‘ Oh > may a clinging curse consume 
This woman by my side * 

‘ O hear me, heai me, Lord in Heaven, 

Although you take my life— 

O curse this woman, at u hose house 
Young Edward woo’d In'* wife 

* By night and d.i\, in bed and bower, 

O let her cursed be ' ’ 

So ha\ing i)ra)ed, steady and slow, 

She ro.se up from hci knee. 

And left the chiin h, nor e'er again 
The cliun'h-dour entered she. 

I saw ])oor Ellen kneeling still. 

So pale, 1 guessed not why ■ 

When she stood uj>, there plainly was 
A trouble in her eye 

And when the prayers w'cre done, we all 
Came round and asked her why: 

Giddy she seemed, and sure there was 
A trouble tn her cy e. 

But ere she from the church-door stepped 
She smiled and told us why : 

* It was a wicked woman’s cuise,’ 

Quoth she, ‘ and what care 11 ’ 

She smiled, and smiled, and passed it off 
Ere from the door she stept— 

But all agree it would have been 
Much better had she wept. 

And if her heart was not at ease, 

This was her constant cry—^ 
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* It was a wicked woman’s cutset 

God's good, and what care 1?' 

There was a hurry in her looks, 

Her struggles bhe redoubled: • 

* It was a wicked woman's curse, 

And w'hy should I be troubled?' 

These tears will come—I dandled her 
When 'twas the merest fairy— 

Good creature > and she hid it all: 

She told It not to Mary. 

But Mary heard the tale: her arms 
Round Ellen's neck she threw; 

‘ O Ellen, P^len, she cursed me, 

And now she hath cursed you 1' 

I saw young Edward by himself 
Stalk fast adown the lee, 

He snatched a stick from every fence, 

A twig from every tree. 

He snapped them still with hand or knee, 
And then away they flew! 

As if with his uneasy limbs 
He knew not what to do I 

You see, good Sir < that single hill ? 

His farm lies underneath; 

He heard it there, he heard it dll. 

And only gna<>hcd his teeth. 

Now Ellen was a darling love 
In all his joys and cares: 

And Ellen’s name and Mary’s name 
FasMmked they both together came. 
Whene’er he said his prayers. 

And in the moment of his prayers 
He loved them both alike: 

Yea, both sweet names with one sweet joy 
Upon his hejrt did strike I * 
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He reached >his home, and by his looks 
They saw his inwa^ strife. 

And they clung round him with their aims, 
Both Ellen and his wife. 

And Mary could not check her tears, 

So on his breast she bowed; 

Then frenzy melted into grief, , 

And Edward mrept aloud. 

Dear Ellen did not weep at all, 

But closelicr did she cling. 

And turned her face and looked as if 
She saw some frightful dung. 


THE THREE GRAVES. 

PART IV. 

'i'o see a man tread over graves 
1 hold It no good mark , 

'Tis VI icked in the sun ami moon. 

And bad luck m the dark ! 

You see that grave ? 'I'he Lord he gives, 
The Loid he tikes avi.iy: 

O Sir ' the child of my old .ige 
Lies there as cold as clay. 

Except that grave, you scarce see one 
'J'lhat was not dug by me ' 

I'd lather danci: upon ’em all 
Than tread u])on these three 1 

' Ay, Sexton ! 'tis a touching tale.’ 

You, Sir I are but a lad; 

This month I’m in my seventieth year, 
And still it makes me sad 

And Mary’s sister told it me, 

<f For three good hours and more; 
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Though I had heard it, m the main, 

From Edward'ii bclf before. 

Well! It passed off' the gentle Ellen 
Did well nigh dote on Mary; 

And she went oftener than before, 

And Mary loved hei mure and more: 

*She managed all the dairy. 

To market she on market-rlays. 

To I'liurcli on Siindayt came; 

All seemed the same all seemed so, Sir' 

But all w.is not the same ! 

Had I^llcn los her mirth ^ Oh • no ' 

But she was seldom (heerful, 

And Edward looked a-a it he thought 
'I'hat Ellen’s mirth ^\as feaiful. 

When bv herself, she t«) herself 
Must sing some ineir\ ih\mc , 

She Lould not now bt. glad for hours, 

Yet silent all the time 

And i\hen she sooilusl her friend, through all 
Her southing words ’twas plain 
She had a sore grief of her own, 

A haunting in lui brain. 

And oft she said, I’m not grown thin > 

And then her wiisl she spann**d. 

And once when M.iry was ilown-cast, 

She took her b} the hami, 

And g^zed upon her. and .it first 
She gently ]>resscd her hiUid, 

Then harder, till hci grasp at length 
Did ^pe like a convulsion 1 
Alas I said she, we ne’er (.in lie 
Made happy by compulsion 1 

And once her both .arms suddenly 
Round Mary’s neck she flung, 

And he** heart panted, and she felt 
The words upon her tongue. 

« 
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She felt them coming, but no power 
Had she tlic words to smother; 

And with a kind of shriek she cried, 

‘ Oh Christ' yuu're like your mother!' 

So gentle PHIcn now no more 
Could make this sad house cheery; 

And Mary’s ineKinrholy w'ays 
Drove Kdnjid wild and weary. 

Lingering he laiseil his latth at eve, 
'I'hougli t:re(l iii iua^t and limb: 

He lo\ed no other place, and yet • 
Home was no home to him. 

One eicmng he took iip.a book, 

And nothing in it read; 

'I'hcn flung iL down, and groaning cried, 

‘ Oh * Heaicii • that 1 were dead.’ 

Mary looked up into liis face. 

And nothing to him said; 

She tiled to .smile, and on hi.s arm 
Mourntully leaned liei head. 

And he burst inti> tears, and fell 
Upon his knees in jirajor: 

‘ Her heart is broke ' O Cod » my grief, 

It is too great to Ireai ' ’ 

’Twas such a foggy lime as makes 
Old sextons, .Sit ' like me, 

Rest on their s]\ides to cough; the ‘spring 
Was late uncoiuinonly. 

And then the hot cLiys, all at once, 

ITicy came, we knew not how: 

You looked about for shade, when scaicc 
A leaf was on a bough. 

It happened then (’twas in the bower 
A furlong up the wood : 

Perhaps you know the place, and yet 
I scarce know how you should ,—) 
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No path leads thither, *tis not nigh 
To any pabture-plot j 
But clustered near the chattering brook, 

IxHie hollies marked the spot 

'lliose hollies of themselves a shape 
As of an arbour took, 

A close, round arbour; and it stands 
Not three strides from a brook. 

Within this arbour, which was still 
With scarlet berries hung, 

Were these three fiionds, one Sunday mom 
Just as the first beil mng. 

'Tis sweet to hear i*! brook, 'tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath-bell, 

’I'ls sweet to hear them both at^once, 

Deep in a woody dell. 

His limbs along the moss, his head 
Upon a mossy heap, 

With shut-up senses, Palward lay :• 

That brook e'en on a working day 
Might chatter one to sleep. 

And he had passed a restless night, 

And was not w ell in health; 

The women sat down by his side. 

And talked as 'twere by stealth. 

' The sun peeps through the close thick leaves. 
See, dearest Ellen ! see' 

'Tis m the leaves, a little su.i. 

No bigger than your ce, 

‘ A tiny sun, and it has got 
A perfect glory too; 

Ten thousand threads and hairs of light. 

Make up a glory, gay and bright. 

Round that small orb, so blue.’ 

And then they argued of those ray^, 

What colour they might be; 

Says this, * they’re mostly green; ’ says that, 

‘ They're amber-like to me.’ 
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So they sat chatting, while bad thoughts 
•* Were troubling Kdward’s rest; 

But soon they beard his bard quick pants, 

And the thumping in his breast. 

* A mother too! ’ these self-same words 
Did Kdward mutter plain; 

His face was drawn back on itself, 

With horror and huge pain. 

Both grdined at \>nce, for both knew well 
What thoughts wore in his mind; 

>Vhen he waked up, and stared like one 
That hatli been just struck blind. * 

He sat upright; and ere the dream 
Had had time to ilepart, 

, ‘ O (xod, forgive me ! (he exclaimed) 

I have torn out her heart.’ 

Then Kllen shucked, and forthwith burst 
Into ungentle laughter; 

■* And Mar}' shivereil, where she sat, 

And never she smiled after. 

Carmoii rfliquum in futurum tempus relcgatum. To-morrow I uul To-ikoi 
row ! and 'lo-inoirow !- 

i 


ODES AND. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

DEJECTION . AN ODE. 

Late, laic yesiuen I baw the new Moon, 

With the old Moon in her arms ; 

And 1 fear, I fear, niy Mabier dear I 
We shall have a deaiily sioim. 

UALLAO OF bIK PATRICK SPEXCE. 


I. 

Wi.[ L1 If the Bard was Veather-wise who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This nigbtj so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, tliat ply a busier tiade 
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Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 

Or the dull sobbing draft, that moanb and rnkc& 

Upon the strings of this Eolian lute, 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo ' the new Moon n inter-bright! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(W'lth swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread,) 

I sec the old Moon m her lap, fpretelling 
The coming on of rain and scpially blast. 

And oh > tiiat even now the gust were swelling. 

And the sl.int r.ight-shower driving loud and fast' 
Those sounds whii li oft have nusedme, whilst they awed. 
And sent ray s-nil abroail. 

Might now perh.i])s Iheir wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move .'ind live ' 

II 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and dicar, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natinal outlet, no relief, 

In vvoid, or sigli, or te.ir— 

O Lady' in this wan and heartless mood, 

'I'o other thoughts h> joiider thiostle woo’d. 

All this long eve, so b.ilin> nnd serene, 

Have I been ga/ing on the western sky. 

And Its peculiar tint of vcllovv green ■ 

And still 1 gaze—and with how blank .m eye > 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and burs, 

'I'hat give awa> their motion to the stars, 

I'hose stars, lhat glide behind tht'in or between. 

Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen 
Yon crescent Aloon as fixeil as if it grew 
In Its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 

1 see them all so excellently fair, 

1 see, not feel, how beautiful they are 1 

HI. * 

My genial spirits fail; 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off m> breast ? 
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It were a vain endeavour, 

Though T should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountams are witlnn. 


IV. 

O Lady ' we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live: 

Ours IS her wedding-garment, our<« her shroud! 

And would \\c aught behold, of higher worth, 
'I'han that in.iniinatc cold world allowed • 

To the jioor love](.s>, ever-anxioiis crowd, 

Ah I from the soul itsi If must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous rloud 
En\ eloping the Iviith— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent \ou'e, of its own Inrlh, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


V. 

O fiure of heart I thou nced’st not ask of me 
Wlint this strong iniisn. in the soul may be ! 

What, and uhcrein it cloth exist, 

'J'his light, this glorv, this fair luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making jiower. 

Joy, virtuous ]utl\ ' Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the ])ure. and in their purest hour, 

Life, and Life’s ciflueiK c, (loud at once and shower, 
Joy. Ijidy' IS the s]>uit and the power. 

Which wedding Natiiie to us gives m dower, 

A new y.arth and iitwv Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensu. 1 l and the proud— 

Joy is the sweet voice,-Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ' 

KtA thence flows all that charms or ear or sight. 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a sufiusion from that light. 
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There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

Tliis jo> within me dallied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness: 

For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine, 
iiut now afflictions bow me down to earth; 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 

. But oh ! each visitation 

Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, I 

My shaping spirit of Imi^nation. t 

For not to thmk ol what 1 needs must feel, { 

But to be still and patient, all I can, [ 

And haply by abstruse research to steal | 

From my own nature all the natural man~ [ 

This was my sole resource, my only plan : t 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, ( 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 1 

I 

VII. i 


Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 

Reality's diiik dream ’ 

1 turn from you, and listen to the wind, 

Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ' Thou Wind, that ravest without. 

Bare craig, or mountain-tairn,'^ or blasted tree, 

Or pine-grove whither woodman never clom.j. 

Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 

Methiiiks were fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad I.utamst' who in tins month of showers, 

Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping dowers, 

Mak'st Devils’ yule, with worse than wmtry song, 

The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

■ 

** Turn IS a small lake, generally, if not alwa>s, applied to the lakes up in the 
mounUins, and which are the feeders of those in the valleys Tins addresb to the 
Stonn-wind will not appear extravagant to those who ha\e heard it at night, and in 
a moonlainous country*. 
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Thou Actor, perfect in all tzagic sounds 1 
Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold 1 
What tell’st thou now about ? 

Tis of the rushing of a host in rout. 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 

At once they groan with pain, and shudder linth the cold ! 
But hush ! there is a pause of deeptet silence { 

And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd. 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings—all is over— 

It tells another tale, with sounds less daep and loud I 
A tale of less affright. 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay,* 

Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild. 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way: 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear. 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 

viir. 

Tis midnight, but small thoughts have 1 of sleep: 

Full seldom may my frieml such vigils keep 1 
Visit her, gentle Sleep' with wings of healing. 

And may this storm be hut a mnuntam-birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling. 

Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth ! 

With light heart may she ri'te, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 

To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of her living soul' 

O simple, spirit, guided from above, 

Dear Lady! fiiend de\oute5t of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 


t 
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ODE TO GEORGIANA, 

DUCHESS OF DraO-VSHIRE, ON THE TWENTY-FOURTH STVXZ.^ 
IN HER ‘passage OVER MOUNT GUTHARD.’ 

‘ And liaiy.1ic chapel' had the platform «dd 
Wiii'riTrull directed the a^engiiif; dart, 

With well-ftnin;; arm, that lii-t piLsrr^cd hib clidd. 

Then aimLil the arrow at the lyiant's heait * 

Splendour’s londly fostered child ! 

And dul you hail the platform wild, 

Where onte the Ausinan fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell' 

O I-'iily, nursed in pomp and pleasure ' 

Whence Icarn’d you that heroic measure ’ 

I.ight as a dream your days their ciiclets ran, 

Erom all fliat teaches brotherhood to Man 

Ear, far removed ' from want, from hope, from fear! 

Enchanting music lulled your infant ear, 

Obeisance, praises soothed your infant heart 
Emblasonmcnts and old ancestral crests, 

With many a bright obtrusive form of art, 

Detained your eye from nature : stately vests. 

That veiling strove to deck \onr charms di\ine, 

Rich viands and the pleasurable wine. 

Were yours unearned hy toil; nor could }' 0 u see 
The unenjoymg toiler’s misery. 

And yet, free Nature’s uncorrupted child. 

You hailed the chapel and the platform wild, 

Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell < 

O Lady, nursed m pomp and pleasure I 
Whence leam'd you that heroic measure ? 

There crowd your finely-fibred frame, 

All living facilities of blisk; 

And Genius to your cradle came, 
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His forehead wreathed with lambent flame, 

And bending low, with godlike kits 
Breathed in a more celestial life, 

But boasts not many a fair compeer, 

A heart as sensitive to jny and fear ^ 

And some, perchance, might wage an equal strife, 
iiome few, to nobler being wrought, 

Corrivals in the nobler gift of thought. 

Yet these delight to celebrate 
Laurelled war and plumy state; « 

Or in verse and music dress 
Tales of rustic happiness— 

Pernicious tales ' insidious strains ! * 

That steel the rich man’s breast. 

And mock the lot uiiblest. 

The sordid vues and the abject pains, 

Which evermore must be 
The doom of ignorance and pemny 1 
But you, free Nature’s unconujited child, 

You hailed the chapel and the platform wild, 

^A'here once the Austrian fell 
• Beneath the shaft of Tell! 

O ].ady, nursed in poinjj and pleasure' 

Whence leani'd you that heroic measure ? 

You were a mother I That most holy name. 

Which Heaven and Nature blcts, 

I may not vilely prostitute to those 
Whose infants owe them less 
Than the poor caterpillar owes 
Its gaudy parent fly. 

You were a mother' at your bosom fed 
The babes that loved you You, with laughing eye^ 
Each twilight-thoughi, each nascent feeling read, 
Which you yourself created. Oh 1 delight > 

A second time to be a mother. 

Without the mother’s bitter graans: 

Another thought, and yet another, 

, By touch, or taste, by looln or tones 
O'er the growing sense to roll, 

The mother of your infant’s soul 1 
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The Angel of the Earth, who, while he gui^des 
His chariot-planet round the goal of day, 

All trembling gazes on the eye ^ God, 

A moment turned his awful face away; 

And as he viewed you, from his aspect sweet 
New influences in your being rose, 

Blest intuitions and communions fleet 
With living Nature, in her joys and woes 1 
Thenceforth your soul rejoiced to see 
The shnne of social Liberty 1 
O beautiful I O Nature’s child 1 
*Twas thence you hailed the platform wild 
Where onr e the Austrian fell 
Beneath th<‘ shaft of Tell! 

O l.ady, mused in pomp and pleasure ! 
Thence leam’d you that heroic measure. 


ODE TO TRANQUILLITY. 

Tranquillity i thou better name 
Than all the family of Fame I 
Thou ne’er wilt leave my riper age 
To low intrigue, or factious rage \ 

For oh ! dear child of thoughtful Truth, 

To thee 1 gave my early youth. 

And left the bark, and blest the stcarlfast shore, 

Ere yet the tempest rose and scared me with its roar. 

Who j^te and lingering seeas thy shrine, 

On him but seldom, Power divine. 

Thy spirit rests! ^tiety 

And Sloth, poor counterfeits of thee, 

Mock the tired worldlm^. Idle hope 
And dire remembrance mterlope, 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind: 

The bubble floats before, the .spectre stalks behind. 

But me thy gentle hand will lead 
At morning through the accustomed mead; 
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And in the sultiy summer’s heat 
Will build me up a mossy seat j 
And when the gust of Autumn crowds, 

And breaks the busy moonlight clouds, 

Thou best the thought const mise, the heart attune, 

Light as the busy clouds, calm as the gliding moon. 

The feeling heart, the searching soul, 

To time I dedicate the whole ! , 

And while w^hin myself I trace 
The greatness of some future race, 

Aloof with hermit-eye 1 scan 

The present works of present man— " 

A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile. 

Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile < 


LINES TO W. L. 

WHILE HE SAXG A SONG TO PURCBLL’s MU.SIC. 

Whit.e my young cheek retains its healtliful hues. 

And 1 have many iTjend.s who hold me dcai, 

li-1 methinks, I uould not often hear 

Such melodies as thine, lest T should lo&e 
All memory of the tiTongs and sore distress, * 

I'or which my miserable brethren weep ' 

But should uncomforted misfortunes steep 
My daily bread in tears and bitterness ; 

And if at death’s dread moment I should he, 

With no beloved face at my bed*side, 

To fix the last glance of my closing eye, 

Methinks, such strains, breathed by my angcl-guide. 
Would make me pass the cup of anguish by, ^ 

Mix with the blest, nor know that I had died < 


14 
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ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG MAN OF FORTUNE 

>VHU ABANDONED HIMSELF TO AN INDOLENT AND CAVSELK'sS 

MELANCHOLY. ^ 

T£lncf that fantastic ivantonness of.woe, 

O Youth to partial Fortune vainly dear I 
To plundered want’s half-sheltured hovel go, 
iio, and some hunger-bitlcn infant hear 
Moan haply in a dying mother’s ear : 

()i when the cold ai\d di'imal fog-damps brood 
O’er the rank church-yard with sear elm leaves strewed, 
Pace round some w'idow’s grave, whose dearer part 
Was slaughtered, where o’er his uncolhned limbs 
The flocking flesh-birds screamed 1 Then, while thy heait 
Groans, and thine eye a fiercer sorrow dims, * 

Know (and the truth shall kindle thy young mind) 

What nature makes thee mourn, she bids thee heal 1 
O abject' if, to sickly dreams resigned. 

All effortless thou leave life’s common-weal 
A prey to tyrants, murderers of mankmd. 


THE VIRGIN'S CRADLE-HYMN. 

COPIED FROM A PRINT OF THE VIRGIN, IN A ROMAN CATHOLIC 

VILiatGE IN GERMANY. 

Dormi, Jesu I Mater ridet 
Quas tarn dulcem somnum videt, 

Dormi, Jesu I blandule I 
Si non dormis, Mater plorat, 

Inter fila cantons orat, 

Blaiide, venl, somnule. 
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ENGLISH. 

Sleep, sweet babe! my cares beguiling: 
Mother sits beside thee smiling ; 

Sleep, ray darling, tenderly ! 

If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 
Singing as her wheel she turneth : 

Come, soft slumber, balmily I 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Irs balmy lips the infant blest 

Relaxing from its mother's breast, • 

How sweet it hcavei the happy sigh 

Of innocent satiety 1 

And such my infant’s latest sigh I 
O tell, rude stone ! the passer by. 

That here the pretty babe doth he, 

Death sang to sleep with I.ullaby. 


MIOT^ANCHOLY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

SiRKi'CHED on a moulifercd Abbey’s bioadest wall. 
Where ruining ivies propped the ruins steep— 

Her folded arms wrapping her tattered pall. 

Had Melancholy mused herself to sleep. 

The fern wras pressed beneath her haii. 

The dark green adder’s tongue was there , 

And still as past*the flagging sea-gale weak. 

The long lank leaf bowed fluttering o’er her cheek. 

Tliat pallid check w'as flushed: her eager look 
Beamed eloquent m slumber 1 Inly wrouglit. 
Imperfect sounds her moving lips fooisook, 

And her bent forehead worked with troubled thought. 
'Strange ivas the dream - -— 
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TELL’S BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATED FROM ST0LBER6. 


I. 

Mark this holy chapel well * 

The birth-place, this, of William Tell. 

Here, where stands God’s altar dread, 

Stood his parents' marriage-bed. 

II. 

Here, first, an infant to her breast, 

Him his loving mother prest, 

And kissed the babe, and blessed tlic day, 
And prayed as motlicrs use to pray. 4 

III. 

* Vouchsafe him health, O God ! and give 
The child thy servant still to live ' ’ 

But God had destined to do more 
, Through him, than through an armed power. 

IV. 

God gave him reverence of'^laws. 

Yet stirring blood m 1* reedom’s cause-— 

A spirit to his rucks akm, 

The eye o^the hawk and the fire therein 

V. 

To Nature and to Holy .Writ » 

Alone did God the boy commit: 

Where flashed and roared the tdnent, ofl 
His soul found wings, and soared aloft ! 

VI. 

The straining oar and chamois chase 
Had formed his limbs to strength and grace : 
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On wave and wind the boy would toss, 
Was great, nor knew how great he was ! 

VII. 

He knew not that his chosen hand, 
Made strong by God, his native land 
Would rescue from the shamehil yoke 
Of Slavery—the which he broke I 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. • 

I. 

Thk shcphcnls went their hasty way, 

And found the lowly ctable-^ihcd 
Where the Virgin-Mother lay : 

And now they checked their eager tread, 

For to th« Babe, that at her bosom clung, 

A mother's song the Virgin-Mother sung. 

11 

Tlicy told her how' a glorious light, 

Streaming fioin a lieavenly throng, 

Around them shone, suspending night! 

While sweeter than a motlicr\ song. 

Blest AngoI.s heralded the Saviour's birth, 

Gloiy to God on high < and Peace on Fartli. 

HI. 

She listened to the lale divine. 

And closer still the Babe she prest; 

And while she cn&d, the Babe is mine I 
The milk rushed faster to her breast: 

Joy rose within her, like a summer's mom; 

Peace, Peace on Euth! the Prince of Peace is bora. 

IV. 

Thou Mother of the Prince of Peace, 

Poor, simple, and of low estate I 
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That strife should vanish, battle cease, 

O wh^ should this thy soul elate ? 

Sweet music’s loudest note, the poet’s stoiy,- 

Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and glory? 

V. 

And is not War a youthful king, 

A stately hero clad in mail ? 

}icneath his footsteps laurels spring; 

Him Earth's majestic monarchs hail 
Their friend, their playmate ' and his bold bright ej'e 
Comjiels the maiden’s lovc-confessing sigh. 

VI. 

* Tell this in some more courtly scene, 

To maids and youths in robes of stale > 

1 am a woman poor and mean, 

And therefore is my soul elate. 

War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled. 

That from the aged father tears his child ! * 

VI r. 

‘ A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 

He kills the sue and starves the son; 

The husband kills, and fioin her board 
Steals all his widow’s toil had won; 

Plunders God’s world of beauty, rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the d«iy. 

vm. 

* Then wisely is my soul elate 

That strife should vanish, battle cease: 

I’m poor and of a low estate. 

The Mothei of the Prince of Peace. 

Joy rises in me, like a' summer’s mom: 

Peace, Peace on Earth! the Prince Peace is bom.t 
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HUMAN LIFE, 

ON THE DENIAL OF IMMORTALITV. 

If dead, we cease to be; if t 9 tal gloom 
Swallow up life's bnef flash for aye, we fare 
As summer-gusts, of sudden biith and doom, 
Whose sound and motion not alone declare. 

But are their whole of being ! If the breatli 
Be life Itself, and not its task and tent, 

If even a soul like Milton's can know death ; 

O Man! thou vessel purposeless, unmeant, 

Yet drone-hive strange of phantom purposes ! 

Suqilus of natiire’b dread activity. 

Which, as she gazed on sonic nigh-tinished vase 
Retreating slow, with meditative pause, 

She formed with restless hands unconsciously! 
Blank accident' nutliing’:» nnomaly ! 

If rootless thus, thus siihsLinn-Iess thy state, 

Go, ivcigh thy dreams, and he thy hopes, thy fears. 
The counter-weights '—Thy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each liitest to create, 

And to repay tlie other! Why rejoices 
Thy heait wnth hollow joy for hollow good ? 
Why cowl thy face beneath the mourner's hood, 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices, 
Image of image, ghost of ghostly elf. 

That such a thing as ihou feel’bt warm or cold? 
Yet what and wlience thy g.iin, if thou withhold 
These costless shadows of thy^hadowy self? 

Be sad 1 be glad 1 be neither I seek, or shun 1 
Thou hast no reason why I Thou canst have none; 
Thy being’s being is contradiction. 
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THE VISIT OF THE GODS. 

IMITATED FROM SCHILLER. 

Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 

Never alone: 

Scarce had I welcomed the sorrow-begiiiler, . 
lacchus ! but in came Coy Cupid the smiier; 

Lo! Phoebus the glorious descends from his throne ' 
They advance, they float in, the Olympians all! 

\\ ith divinities fills my 
. Terrc.''trial hall! 

How shall I yield you 
Due entertainment, 

Celestml quire ? 

Me rather, bright guests < uith your wings of upbiioyaiue 
Bear aloft to your homes, to your banquets of joyanco, 
That the roofs of 01ym]>us may echo my lyre ! 

Hah • we mount * on their pinions they waft uj) my soul' 
O give me the nec tar' 

O fill me the bowl 1 

(live him the nectar! 

Pour out for the poet, 

Hebe » pour free ' 

Quicken his eyes with celestial dew. 

That Styx the detested no more he may \ iew, 

And like one of us Gods may conceit him to be I 
Thanks, Hebe ! I quaff it' lo Px.tn, I cry ! 

The wme of the Imniortals ♦ 

Forbids me to die I 


ELEGY, 

IMITATED FROM ONE OF AKENSIDE’S BLANK-VERSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

» 

Near the lone pile with ivy overspread, 

Fast by the nvolet's sleep-persuading sound. 
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Where 'sleeps the moonlight’ on yon verdant bed— 

O humbly press that consecrated ground 1 

For there does Edmund rest, the learned swain ' 

And there his spirit most delights to rove: 

Young Edmund I famed for each harmonious strain, 

And the sore wounds of ill-requited love. 

Like some tall tree that spreads its branches wide, 

A^d loads the west-wind svitli its soft perfume. 

His manhood blossomed: till the faithless piide 
Of fair Matilda sank him to the tomb. 

But soon did rigliteous Heaven her guilt pursue I 
tt'heie’er with wildered step she wandereb pale, 

Still Edmund’s image rose to blast her view, 

Still Edmund’s \oice ac(.uscd her in each gale. 

With keen regret, and con->c.ious guilt’s alarms. 

Amid the {lomp of affluenre she pined, 

Nor all that lured her faith from hklmund’s arms 
Could lull the wakeful horror of her mind. 

Co, Traveller 1 tell the tale % iih son ow fraught. 

Some teorilif maid pen hance, or blooming youth, 

May hold it in remembrance, and be taught 
'I’hat riches cannot pay for l.ove or Truth. 


THE PANG MORE SHARP THAN ALL. 

AN ALLFCORY. 

r 

I. 

He too has flitted from his secret nest, 

Hope’s last and dearest Child without a name!— 
Has flitted from me, like the warmtliless flame, 
That makes false promise of a place of rest 
To the tired Pilgrim's still beheving mmd;— 

Or like some Elfin Knight in kingly court. 

Who havipg won all guerdons in his sport, 

Chdes out of^view, and wliither none can find 1 
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II. 

Yes ' He hath flitted from me—with what aim, 

Or why, 1 know not! ’Twas a home of bliss, 

And He was innocent, as the pretty shame 
Of babe, that tempts and shuns the menaced kiss, 
From its twy-cluster’d hiding-place of snow ! 

Pure as the babe, I ween, and all aglow 
Ass the dear hopes, that swell the mother's breast— 
Her eyes down ga/.ing o’er her clasped charge j— 
Yet gay as that twice happy father’s kiss, 

'rhat well might glance aside, yet never miss. 
Where the sweet maik embossed so sweet a targe— 
Twice wretched he w!io hath been doubly blest! 


Like a loose blossom on a gusty night 
He flitted from me—and has left behind 
(As if to them his faith he ne’er did plight) 

Of either sex and answerable mind 

Two playmates, twin-births of his fosterdame — 

The one a steady lad (h^tcom he hight). 

And Kindness is the gentlei sister's name. 

Dim likeness now', tho’ fair she be and good. 

Of that bright Boy who hath us all forsook;— 
But.in his full-eyed aspect w'hen she stood. 

And while her face reflected every look, 

And in reflection kindled—she became 
So like Him, that almost she seemed the same ' 

IV. 

Ah 1 He is gone, and yet will not depart I— 

Is with me still, yet I from Him exiled I 
For stdl there lives within iriy secret heart 
The magic image of the magic Child, 

Which there He made up-grow by his strong art 
As in that crystal * orb—w'lse Merlin's feat,— 
The wondrous * World of Oktss,’ wherein inisled 
All longed for things their beings did repeat;— 

* Faerie Queene. a. ill. c. 2, a. zf, 
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And there He left it, like a Sylph beguiled, 

To live and yearn and languish incomplefe 1 

V. 

Can wit of man a heavier grief reveal ? 

Can sharper pang from hate or scorn arise ?— 

Yes! one more sharp there is that deepen lies, 

Which fond Esteem but mocks when he would heal. 

Yet neither scorn noi hate did it devise. 

But sad compassion and atoning zeal! 

One pang more blighting-keen than hope betrayed I 
And this It IS my woeful hap to feel, 

When at her Brother’s best, the twin-bom Maid, 

With face averted and unsteady eyes, 
j Her truant playmate’s faded rube puts on ; 

I And inly shrinking from her own disguise , 

I Enacts the faery Boy that’s lost and gone. i 

( O worse than all! O pang all iiangs above, | 

' Is Kindness counterfeiting absent Love 1 j 


r 

\ KUBIA KHAN: OR, A VISION IN A DREAM. 

! 

) A FRAGMENT. 

I 

: Tn the summer of the year 1797, die Author, then in ill health, h.*!!! retired to a 

■ lonely farm-house between Porlock and Lmtun, on the Lxmoor confines of Somer- 

1 set and Devonshire In conserjncnce of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had 

■ been prescribed, from the effect of which he fell asleep in his chair at the moment 

, tliat he was reading the following sentence, or words of the same substance, in 

‘ Puifhas’s Pilgrimage: ’ * Here tne lsh.in Kubla ci)niin.)niled a palace to be built, 
and a stately garden tliereunto : and thus ten miles of fcitile giouiid weie inclosed 
with a wall.’ The author continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, at 
least of the external senses, during which time he has the most vivid confidence, 
that he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines ; if that 
indeed can be called composition in which all the images rose np before him as 
things. With a parallel production of fhe conespondent expiessions without any 
^ sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have 
' a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and pajier, instantly 
and eagerly wrote down the Imes that arc here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, and detained by 
him above an hour, and on his return to his room, found, to bis no small surprise 
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nnd mortification, that though he btill retained some va^e and dim recollection of 
tlie general purport of 'the vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or ten 
scattered lines and images, all the rest had passed aivay like the images on the 
surface of a stream into which a stone had been cast, but, alas! without the afli.r 
restoration of the latlei : 


Then all the charm 
Is broken—all that phantom-world so fair. 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread. 

And each niis-shapc the other Stay awhile, 

Poor youth' wlio scaicely daPst lift up thine eyes— 
The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The visions will return ' And lo' he stays, 

And si>oo the fnigment'i dim of luvely forms 
Come trembling baik, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes i mirioi. 


Yet from the still sursiving recollection^ in his mind, the Author has frui|ucnlly 
puqxiscd to finish for himself what had been originally, as it were, given to linn 
Aupiov aSior dew but the lo-murrow is yet to come. 

As a contrast to tins vision, I have annexed a fragment of a very difTiieiit 
cliaiaLtci, describing with cipial tulclily the dicaiii of pain and disease. —iblh 


KUBLA KHAN. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Klmn 
A Itately pleasure-dome derrec : 

Where Alph, the sat red river, nan 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Dosvn to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towein were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright svitli sinuous nils 
IVhere blossohu.‘(l many an mcense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh 1 that deep romantic diasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedam cavtt ! 

A savage place ' as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover 1 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
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As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hml. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 

And ’mid tiiese dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and d^e the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns mea.surcless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far* 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ' 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves \ 

Where was heard the mingled measure. 
From the fountain and the caves. • 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny plcasure-dorao with caves of ice I 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vi'iion once i saw: 

* It was an AbysMiii.'in maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could 1 revive within me 
Her symphony and song. 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
Th&t with micsic loud and long, ' 

I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome I those caves of ice I 
And all who heard should see them there. 

And all should erv. Beware ! Beware 1 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair 1 
Weave a dicle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the ihilk of Paradise. 
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THE PAINS OF SLEEP. 

Ere on my bed my limbs 1 lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees , 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit i to Love compose, 

Tn humble (rust mine eye-lids close, 

With reverent .d resignation, 

No wish conci..ved, no thought exprest. 
Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul unprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Etdirnal strength and wisdom are. 

But yester-night I prayed aloud 
In anguish and in agony. 

Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me : 
A lurid light, a tramjiling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong. 

And whom I scorned, those only strong! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, ami yet burning still! 

Desire'with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

Fantasttc passions*' maddening brawl 1 
And shame and terror over all I 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid, 
Which all confused 1 could not know. 
Whether 1 suffered, or 1 did: 

For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe, 

My own or others, still the^une 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame. 

So two nights passed: the night’s dismay 
Saddened and stunned the coming day. 


* t 
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Sle^, the wide blessing, seemed to me 
Disremper’s worst calamity. 

Tlie th\fd night, when my own loud scream 
Had waked me from the fiendish dream, 
O'ercome with sufferings strange and wild, 

I wept as I had been a child; 

And having thus by tears subdued 
My anguish fb a milder mood, 

Such punishments, I said, were due 
To natures decpliest stained with sin,— 

For aye cntempesting anew 

The unfathomable hell n ithin • 

The hoiror of their deecK to \iew, 

To know and loathe, yet wish and do 1 
Such griefs u ith such men well agree, 

But wherefore, wherefore fall on me ? 

To be beloved is all 1 need, 

And whoift I love, I love indeed. 
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OR, EPIGRAMS, MORALITIES, AND THINGS 
WITHOUT A NAME. 


*£,owc Bit \dytiSpos iraipo^, 

1 

« 

In many ways does the full heart leveol 
The presence of the love it would conceal; 

But 111 far muic th^ estranged heart lets Jenow 
The absence uf the love, which yk it &ia would show. 


DUTY SURVIVING SELF-LOVE, 

THE ONLY SURE FRIEND OP DECLINING LIFE. 

A SOLIIOQUY. 

Unchanged within to sec ull changed without, 

Is a blank lot and hard to bear, no doubt. 

Yet why at others' Wanings sh.iuldst thou uet? 

Then only might'st thou feel a just regret, 

Hadst thou withheld ihy love or hid thy light 
In selfish forethought of neglect and slight. 

O wiselier then, from feeble yearnings freed, 

WJUlej and on w?iom, thou may’st-^shine on! nor heed 
* Whether the object by reflected light 
Return ihy radiance or absorb it quite: 

And tho* thou notest from thy s^ recess 
Old Friends bum dim, U ke lamps in noisome air, 

Love them for what they are t nor Ifrve them less, 
■Because*to thee they are not what they euere. 
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SONG. 

Tho’ veiled in spires of myrtle wreath, 
Love is a sword that cuts its sheath, 
And thro’ the clefts, itself has made, 
We spy the flashes of the Blade t 

But thro’ the clefts, itself had made, 
We likewise see Love’s flashing blade 
By rust consumed or snapt in twain : • 
And only Hilt and Stump remain. 


PHANTOM OR FACT? 

A DIALOGUE IN VERSE. 

AUTHOR. 

A LOVELY form there sate beside my bed. 

And such a feeding calm its presence shed, 

A tender Love so pure from earthly leaven 
That 1 unnethe the fancy might control, 

’Twas my own spirit newly come from heaven 
Woomg its gentle way into my soul! 

But ah! the change—It h.ad not stirred, and yet 
Alas I that change how fain would I forget ? 
That shrinking back, like one that had mUtook! 
That weary, wandering, disavowing Look I ■ 
’Twas all another, feature, look, and frame. 

And still, methought, I knew it was the samd I 

FRIEND. 

This riddling Tale, to what does it belong ? 

Is’t History ? Vision ? or an idle Song ? 

Or rather say at once, within what space 
Of Time this wild disastrous change took place ? 

>S 


t 
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AUTHOR. 

Call it a moments work (and such it seems), 

This Tale’s a Fragment from the Ijife of Dreams; 
But say, that years matured the silent strife, 

^ And ’tis a Record from the Dream of Life. 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 

LINES COMPOSED 2 1 ST FEBRUARY, 1827. 

All Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring—^birds are on the wing— 

And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his .smiling face a dream of Spring ! 

And I, the while, the sole iinbusy thing. 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where Amaranths blow. 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar How. 
Bloom, O ye Amaranth'}' bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not • Glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbnghtcned, wreathless brow, 1 stroll; 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul "> 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve. 

And HOPE without an object cannot live. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 

■ 

Verse, a Breeze ’mid blossoms straying. 
Where Hope dung feeding, -like a bee— 
Both were mine' Life went a maying 

With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young I 
When I was yoqng ?—^Ah, woeful wren I 
Ah for the Change ’twixt Now and Then ! 
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This breathing House not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er aery Cliffs and glittering Sands, 

How lightly then it flashed along:— 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding Lakes and Rivers wide, 

Hiat ask no aid of Sail or Oar, 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide ! 

Nought cared this Body for wind or weather 
When Youth and 1 lived in't together. 

Flowers are lovely; Love is flowcr-like, 
Friendship is a sheltering tree; * 

O the Joys, that came do^im shower-like, 

Of Friendship, Love, and Libekiy, 

hre 1 was old! 

Ere 1 was old ? Ah woeful Ere, 

'Which tells me. Youth's no longer here ! 

O Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 

’I'is known, that Thou and I were one, 
ril think It but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone! 

Thy Ve*>pcr-bell hath not yet tolled.— 

And thou wort aye a Masker bold ! 

What strange Disguise hast now put on. 

To make believe^ that tliou art gone ? 

I see these Locks in silvery slips. 

This drooping (iait, this altered Si/e: 

But Springtide blossoms on thy Lips, 

And Tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 

Life is but Thought: so think I will 
That YourH and I are House-mates still. 


A DAY DREAM. 

My eyes make pictures when they’re shut:— 
1 see a Fountain, large and fair, 

A Willow and a ruined Hut, 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 
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O Maiy I make thy gentle lap our pillow i 

Bend o’er us, like a bower, my beautiful green Willow 1 

A wild-rose roofs the ruined shed, 

And that and summer wdl agree: 

And, lo I where Mary leans her head, 

Two dear names caived upon the tree ! 

And Mary’s tears, they are not tears of sorrow: 

Our sister and our friend will both be here to-morrow. 

’Twas Day I But now few, large, and bright 
The stars are round the crescent moon! 

And now it is a dark warm Night, 
llie balmiest ot the month of June! 

A glow-worm fallen, and on the marge remounting 
Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet fountain. 

O ever—ever be thou blest! 

For dearly, Asra I love I thee I 

This brooding w'ormth across my breast. 

This depth of tranquil bliss—ah me i 
Fount, Tree, and Shed are gone, I know not whither, 

But in one quiet room we three are still together. 

The shadows dance upon the wall. 

By the still dancing fire-flames made; 

And now they slumber, moveless all! 

And now they melt to one deep shade I 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee: 

1 dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heait I feel thee' 

Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play— 

*Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow! 

But let me check this tender lay, 

Which none may hear but she and thou! 

Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 

Murmur it to yourselves^ ye two beloved women I 


PROSE IN rhyme. 
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TO A LADY, 

OFFENDED BY A SPORTIVE OBSERVATION THAT WOMEN 

HAVE NO SOULS. 

Nay, deardit Anna! why so grave ? 

I said, you had no soul, 'tis true ! 

For what you ar«, you cannot have: 

’Tis I, that hcvue one since I first had you / 


I HAVE heard of reasons manifold 
Why l^ve must needs be blind. 
But this the best of all 1 hold— 
His eyes are in his mind. 

What outward form and feature are 
He guesseth but in part; 

But what within is good and fair 
He s£eth with the heart. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE I.AST WORDS 
OF BERENGARIUS. 

OB. ANNO DOM. 1088. 

No more 'twixt conscience staggering and the Pope 
Soon shall 1 now befoie my God appear. 

By him to be acquitted, as I hopej 
By him to be condemned, as I fear.— 

REFLECTION ON THE ABOVE. 

Lynx amid moles ! had I stood by thy bed, 

Be of good cheer, meek soul! 1 would have said: 

I see a hope spring from that humble fear. 

All are not strong alike tlirough storms to steer 
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Right onward. What ? though dread of threatened dbath 
And dungeon torture made t% hand and breath 
Inconstant to the truth within thy heart ? 

That truth, from which, through fear, thou twice didst start, 
- Fear haply told thee, was a learned strife, 

Or not so vital as to claim thy life : 

And myriads had reached Heaven, who never knew 
Where lay the difference 'twixt the false||nd true! 

Ye, who secure 'mid trophies not j'our own. 

Judge him who W'on them when he stood alone. 

And proudly talk of reaeant BbREXUARL— 

O first the age, a* id then the man compare < 

Th.it age how daik > congenial minds how rare ! 

No host of friends with kindred zeal did bum! 

No throbbing hearts awaited his return ' 

Prostrate alike when prince and peasant fell. 

He only disenchanted from the sjiell. 

Like the weak worm that gems the starless night, 

Moved m the scanty circlet of his light: 

And was it strange if he withdrew the ray 

That did but guide die nighl-btids to their prey ? 

• 

Tlie ascending Day-star w ith a bolder eye 
Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn I 
Yet not for this, if wise, will ue decry 
The spots and struggles of the tiiAid Dawn; 

I..est so we tempt th’ approaching Noon to scorn 
The mists and painted vapours of our Moun. 


THE DEVIL'S THOUGHTS. 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A walking the Devil is gone. 

To visit his little snug farm of the eart’.i 
And see how his sto^ went on. 

Over the hill and over the dale, 

And he went over the plain. 
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And backward and forward he swished his long tail 
As a gentleman swi&hes his cane. 

And how then was the Devil drest ? 

Oh ! he was m his Sunda)''s best: 

His jacket was red and his breeches were blue, ' 
And^there was a hole'where the tail came through. 

He saw ^Lawyer killing a Viper 
On a dung heap beside his stable, 

And the Devil smiled, fur it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brotlier, Abel. 

* • 

A PuTHECARV on a white horse 
Rode by on his vocations, 

And the Devil thought of his old Friend 
Death in the Revelations. 

• 

He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ! 

And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 

He went into a rich bookseller’s shop. 

Quoth he ! w'e are both of one college. 

For I myself sate like a connorant once 
Fast'by the tree of knowledge.* 

And all amid them stood the trfl op t I>k • 

High, eminent, liloommg ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold (query paper-money)^ and next to Life 

Our Leath, the tkel of knowleuue, grew fast by.— 


So clomb this fiist gr.uid thuT- 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant -Par Losl, IV. 

The allegory here is so apt, that in a catalogue of varunu readuijrs obtaiiiml 
from coating the MSS. one might expect to find it noted, that for ‘ Like' Co// 
qmd habentf 'Trade.' Though indeed THh trade, i. e. the bibbopolic, so 
called car’ he regarded as Life sensu emineithort; a suggestion, 

which I owe to a young retailer m the hosiery hne^ who on hearing a descripUon 
of the net profits, dinner parties, country houses, &u, of the trade, exclaimed, ! 
that's what Z call Life now 1 '—This ' Life, our Death,’ is thus happily contrasted 
with the fruits of Authorship.—Sic nos non nobis mellificamus Apes. 
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Down the river there plied, with wind and tide, * 
A pig, with vast celerity. 

And the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while 
It cut its own throat. There! quoth he with a smile 
Goes * England’s commercial prosperity.' 

As he went through Coldr&ith fields he saw 
A solitary cell, 

And the Devil was pleased, for it gave^him a hint 
For improving his prisons in Hell. 
*•***• 

General-burning face # 

He saw with t onsternation. 

And back to hell his way did he take. 

For the Devil riiought by a slight mistake 
It was general conflagration. 


THE ALIENATED MISTRESS; 

A MADRIGAL. 

(from an unfinished melodrama.) 


Lady. 

If Love be dead (and you aver it 1) 

Tell me, Sard I where Love lies buried. 

■ Poet. 

Love lies buried where 'twas bom. 

Ah, faitJiless nymph! think it no scorn 

Of this poem, v 4 iich with the Fire, Famine^ and Slaughter first appeared ni 
the Morning Post^ the three first stanzas,' which are worth all the rest, and the 
ninth, were dictated fly Mr Southey. Between the nindi and the eoncloding 
stanza, two or three are omitted, as groanded on wfajects that have lost their ia> 
terest—and for better reasons. 

If any one should ask, who General-meant, the Author bfgs leawe to 

inform him, that he did once see a red>faced person m a dream whom by thedsese 
he took lor a General; but he might have been mistaken, and most certainly he 
did not hear any names mentioned. In shnjde veiit)^ the Anther noier meant 
any one^ or ind^ anything but to put a comuoding stanza to his doggmri. 
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* If in mjr fiuicy I presume 

To name thy bosom poor Love's Tomb^ 
And on that Tomb to read the linCr 
Here lies a Love that once was mine, 
But took a chill, as I divine, 

And died at length of a de(^ne. 


CONSTANCY TO AN IDEAL OBJECT. 

Since all, that beat about in Nature's rangb, 

Or veer or vanish; why should'st thou remam 
The only constant in a world of change, 

O yearning thought, that liv’st but in the brain ? 
Call to the hours, that in the distance play, 

The faery people of the future day-- 

Fond THOUGHT ! not one of all that shining swarm 
Will breathe on thee with life-enkindhng breath. 
Till when, like strangers shelt'ring from a storm, 
Hope and Despair meet in the porch of Death I 
Yet still thou haunt’st me. and though well I see, 
She is not thou, and only thou art she, 

Still, still as though some dear etnbodiM Good, 
Some living Love before my eyes there stood 
With answering look a ready ear to lend, 

I mourn to thee and say-^' Ah I loveliest Friend I 
That this the meed of all my toils might be. 

To have^ home, an English home, and thee ! 

Vain repetition! Home and Thou are one. 

The peacefull’st cot, the moon shall shine upon, 
Lulled by the Thrush and wakened by the Lark, 
Without thee were but a becalmed k. 

Whose Helmsman on an Ocean waste and wide 
Sits mute and pale his mouldering helm beside.’ 

. • 

And art thou nothing?‘Such thou ar^ as when 
The woochnan, winding westward up the glen 
At wintry dawn, where o^er the she^tmek’s maze 
The viewless snow-mist weaves a glist^ing haze, 
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Sees full before him, gliding mthout tread, 
An image * with a glory round its head : 

The enamoured rustic worships its fair hues. 
Nor knows he moAa the shadow he pursues! 


THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no 
No question was asked me—it could not be so ! 

If the life was the question, a thing sent to try 
And to live on be Ves : what con No be ? to die. 

nature’s answer. 

Is’t returned as ’twas sent? Is't no worse for the wear? 
Think first, wHat you are ' Call to mind what you were .' 
1 gave you innocence, I gave you hope. 

Gave health, and genius, and an ample scope. 

Return you me guilt, letliuigy, despair ? 

Make out the Invent'ry, inspect, compare! 

Then die—if die you daic ! 


THE BLOSSOMING OF THE SOLITARY DATE TREE. 

A LAMENT. 

I SEEM to have an Indistinct recollection t f having read either in one of the 
ponderous tomes of Geoige of Venice, or in some otlicr compilation from the un- 


* This phenomenon, which the Author has himself experienced, and of which 
the reader may find a description .in one of the earlier volumes of the Msndiester 
PhilosophicaliTran&actionb, is applied figurativelf in the fbllow'mg passages of the 
Aids to Reflection : . 

‘Fmdar's fine remark respecting the different effects of mude, on different 
characters, holds ecpilly true of (ienius : as many as are not delighted by it are 
disturbed, perplexed, irntated The beholder either recognises it or a ff^gecUd 
form if Ms own fiat moves before Mm with a Ghry round its headf or recoils 

from u as a spectie.’— Aids to Reflection, p. 22a 


It 
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inspired Hebrew Writers, an Apologne or Rabbinical Tradition to the following 
purpose: 

while our first parents were yet standing before their offended Maker, and the 
! last words of the sentence were yet sounding in Adam's ear, the guilidiil fidse ser- 
I pent, a counterfeit and a usurper from the banning, presumptuoudy took on him- 
I self the diameter of advocate or moderator, and pretendine to interc^e for Adam, 

I exclaimed: ' Nay, Lord, in thy justice, for the Man was the least in feult. Rather 
let the Woman return at once to the dust, and let Adam remain here all the day«> 
of his now mortal life, and enjoy the lespite thou mayest grant him, in this thy 
Paradise which thqu ravest to him, and nast planted with every tree pleasant to 
I the sight of man and of delicious fhiitage.’ And the word of the Most High 
answered Satan : ' TiL* tender menus of the wuked are cruel. Treacherous Fiend' 
guilt deep as thine could not be, yet the love of kind not extinguished. But if 
j having done what thou hast done, thou hadst yet the heart of man Within thee, 
and the yearning of the suul for itb aiisuunng image and aonipieting counterpart, 
O spint desperately wicked 1 the sentence thou counsellest had been thy oun ’ 


The title of the following poem was suggested by a fact mentioned by Linnaeus, 
of a Date-tree in a noblemans garden which yeai after year hail put foith-a full 
show of blossoms, but never produced fruit, till a branch from a Date-tree had 
been conveyed from a distance of some bundled leagues. The first leaf of the MS 
fioin winch the poem has been transcribed, and which contained the two or three 
imrodiictory stanzas, to wanting ■ and the authoi has m \aiii taxed his memory to 
icpair the loss. But a rude draught of the poem contains the substance of the 
stanzas, and the reader is icquestcd to receive it as the substitute. It is not 
impossible, that some congenial spirit, whose years do not exceed those of the 
author, at the time the puLiu was wntteii, may find a pleasure in resloiing the 
Lament to its original integrity by a icdiiutioii of the thoughts to the requisite 
Metre 


Beneath the blaze of a tropical sun the mountain peaks are the 
Thrones of Frost, through the absence of objects to reflect the rays. 
* What no one with us shares, seems scarce our own.’ 'I'he presence 
of a ONE, 

The best beloved, who loveth me the best, 

is for the heart, what the supporting air from within is for the hollow 
globe with its suspended coi-. Deprive it of this, and all without that 
would have buoyed it aloft even to the seat of the gods, becomes a 
burthen and crushes it into flatness. 


2 . 

The finer the sense for the beautiful and tlie lovely, and the 
fairer and loveher the object presented to the sense, the more 
exquisite the individual's capacity of joy, and the more ample his 
means and opportunities of enjoyment, the more heavily will he feel 
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the ache of solitariness, the more unsubstantial becomes the feast 
spread around him. What matters it, whether in fact the viands and 
the ministering graces are shadbwy or real, to him who has not hand^ 
to grasp nor arms to embrace them ? 

3- 

Hope, Imagination, honourable Aims, 

Free Commune with the choir that cannot die, 

Science and Song, delight in little things, 

The buoyant child surviving in the man. 

Fields, forests, ancient mountains, ocean, sky, 

With all their voic es mute—O dare I accuse 
My earthly lot as guilty of my spleen 
Or call my niggard (lestmy! No ! no I 
It is her largeness, and her overflow. 

Which being incomplete, disquieteth me so! 

4 ' 

For never touch of gladness stirs my heart, 

But tim’rously beginning to rejoice 

Like a blind Arab, that from sleep doth start 

In lonesome tent, I listen for fAy voice. 

Beloved I ’tis not thine, thou art not there I 
Then melts the bubble into idle air. 

And wishing without hope I restlessly despair. 

5* 

The mother with anticipated glee 

Smiles o’er the child, that standing by her cluur 

And flatt’ning its round cheek upon her knee 

Looks up, and doth its rosy lips i>repare 

To mock the coming sounds. At that sweet sight 

She hears her own voice with a new delight j 

And if the babe perchance should lisp the notes aright, 

6 

Then is she tenfold gladder than befoio f 
But should disease or chance the darling take. 

What then avails those songs, which sweet of yore 
Were only sweet for their sweet echo's sake ? 

Dear maid I no prattler at a mother’s knee 
Was e'er so dearly prized as I prize iAee: 

Why was I made for Love and Love denied to me ? 

• 
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FANCY IN nIjBIBUS, 

OR THE POET IN THE CLOUDS. 

O ! IT is pleasant with a hesurt at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies, 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please, ^ r. 
Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy; or with head bent lojy 
And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold 
’Twixt crimson banks ; and thbn, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudijind, gorgeous land! 

Or list'mng to the tide, with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possessed with mward light 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 


THE TWO FOUNTS. 

STANZAS addressed TO A LADY ON HER RECOVERY, WITH 
UNBLEMISHED LOOKS, FROM A SEVERE ATTACK OF PAIN. 

Twas my last waldng thought, how it could be, 

That thou, sweet friend, such anguish should’st endure: 
^Vhen straight from Dreamland came a dwar^ and he 
Could tell the cause, forsooth, and knew the cure. 

Methought he fronted me with peering look 
Fixed on my heart; and read aloud in game 
The loves and gnefs therein, as from a book; 

And uttered praise like one who wished to blame. 

In every heart (quoth he) since Adam’s sin 
Two Foun rs there are, susfbrino and of cheer 1 
That to let forth, and thu to keep within 1 
But she, whose aspect I find imaged here, 
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Of PLEASURE only will to all dispense, 

Thu Fount alone unlock, by no distress 
Choked or turned inward \ but still ibsue thence 
Unconquered cheer, persistent loveliness. 

As on the driving cloud the shiny Bow, 
lliat gracious thing made up of tears and light, 

Mid the wild rack and rain that slants below 
Stands smiling forth, unmoved and freshly bright: 

As though the spirits of all lovely flowers, 

Inweaving each its wreath and dewy croin-n, 

Or e’er they sank to earth in vemal showers, 

Had built a bridge '.o tempt the angels down. 

Ev’n so, Eliza ! on that face of thine. 

On that benignant face, whose look alone 

(The soul’s translucence through her crystal shrine ') 

Has power to soothe all anguish but thine own. 

A Beauty hovers still, and ne’er takes wing. 

But with a silent charm compels the stern 
And tort’ring Genius of the hiiter spring. 

To shrink aback, and cower upon his urn. 

Who then needs wonder, if (no outlet found 
In passion, spleen, or strife,) the founp of fain 
O'erflowing beats against its lovely mound. 

And in wild flashes shoots from hemrt to brain ? 

Sleep, and the Dwarf with that unsteady gleam 
On his raised lip, that aped a criiic smile. 

Had passed i yet I, my sad thoughts to beguile. 

Lay weaving on the tissue of my dream ' 

Till audibly at length I cned, as though 
Thou hadst indeed been present to my eyes, 

O sweet, sweet sufferer! if the case be so, 

I pray thee, be leu good, kss sweet, Itss wise 1 

In every look a barbed arrow send. 

On those soft lips let scorn and anger live I 
Do any thing, rather than thus, sweet friend I 
Hoard for thyself the pam, thou wilt not give! 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN. 

A PEOSE composition, one not in metre at least, seems primA facie to require 
explanation or apology. It was written m the year 1798, near Nether Stowey in 
Somersetshire, nt which place {sanetum et amabile nomfn / rich hy so many associ¬ 
ations and recollections) the Author had taken up his residence in order to enjoy 
the society and close neighbourhood of a dear and honouied friend, T. Poole, Esq. 
Thewoik' was to base been written in concert with another, whose name is too 
venerable within the precincts of genius to be unneccssanly Iwoiight into oonnectinn 
with such a tndc, and who was then residing at a smill distance from Nether 
Stuwey. llie title and subject were suggested by myst'lf, who likewise drew out 
the scheme and the contents for each ol the three books or cantos, df which the 
woik was to condst, and which, the leader is to be informed, was to have been 
finished in one night I My paitiier undertook the first canto : 1 the second ■ and 
whichever had done Jird, was to set about the thud. Almost thirty yeais have 
passed by; yet at this moment T cannot without something more than a smile moot 
the question which of the two things was the more impracticable, for a mind so 
eminently original to compose anothei man’s thoughts and fancies, or for a taste so 
austerely pure and simple to imitate the Death of Abel "* Methinks'l see his giand 
and noble countenance as at the moment when having dispatched my own portion 
of the task at lull fingei-speed, I hastened to him with my manuscript—^that look 
of humoious dcspondciuy fixed on liis almost bLink sheet of paper, and then its 
••ilent mock-piteous admission of faiiiirc struggling with the sense of the exceeding 
iidiculousncss of the whole sclicme—which broke up in a laugh: and the Ancient 
Maimer W'as written iiistead 

Veors afterwaid, however, the drafi of the Plan and proposed Incidents, and the 
portion executed, obtained favour in llic eyes of more than one person, whose judg¬ 
ment on a poetic work cuuld not but have w'eighed w ith me, even though no parental 
partiality liad been thrown into the same scale, as a nuikc-weigbt: and I determined 
on commencing anew, and cfmiposing the whole in stanras and made some pro¬ 
gress in realizing this inlcnlion, w hen adveise gales drove my bark off the * Fortun¬ 
ate Isles * of the Muses ; and then other and more momentous interests prompted 
a different voyage, to firmci anchoi.-ge and a securer port. I have in tain tried to 
I ecover the lines from tlie Palimpsest tablet of niy memory : and I can only offer 
the introductoiy sMnra, which Wl been committed to writing for the pur^se of 
]iiocunng a friend’s judgment on the metie, as a specimen. 

Encinctured with a twine of leaves, 

That leafy twine his only dress I 
A lovely Boy was plucking fhiits, 

By moonhglit, in a wilderness. 

'1 he mom was bright, the air was free, 

And fniits and flowers together grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree: 

And all put on a gentle hue^ 
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Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a picture nch and rate. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more beloved than day. 

But who that beauteous Boy beguiled, 

That beauteous Boy to liiiMr here? 

Alone, by night, a little child. 

In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no fnend, no loving Mother near? 

I have here given the birth, parentage, and piemature decease of the * Wander¬ 
ings of Cain, a poem,'—intrcating, however, my readers not to think so meanly of 
my judgment as to suppose that I either rmrd or offer it as any excuse for the 
publication of the following fragment, (and I may add, of one or two others in iN 
neighbourhood) m its prinnlive crudity. But I should find still greater difficulty in 
forgiving myself, were I to record pro tadio publico a set of jictty mi<>haps and 
annoyances whidi 1 myself wi h to forget. I must be content, theiefore, with assui- 
ing the fiieadly Reader, that the less he attnbiites its appeaiaiice to the Authoi’s 
will, choice, or judgment, the nearer to the truth he will be. 

S. T. Coleridge. 


THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN. 

CANTO II. 

* A LITTLE further, O my father, yet a little further, and we shall 
come into the open moonlight’ Their road was through a forest of 
fir-trees \ at its entrance the trees stood at distances from each other, 
and the path was broad, and the moonlight fnd the nioonli^t 
shadows reposed upon it, and appc.ired quietly to inhabit that soli¬ 
tude. But soon the path winded and became narrow; the sun at 
high noon somelimes speckled, but never illumined it, and now it 
was dark as a cavern. 

* It is’ dark, O my father ! ’ said Enos, ‘ but the path under our 
feet is smooth and soft, and we shall soon come out into the open 
moonlight.* 

* Lead on, my child! * said Cain: * guide me, little child ! * And 
the innocent little child clasped a finger of the hand which had 
murdered the righteous Abel, and he guided his father. * The fir 
branches drip upon thee, my son.* * Yea, plctisantly, father, for I 
ran &at and eagerly to bnng thee the pitcher and the cake, and my 
body not yet cool. How happy the squirrels are that feed on 
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these fir trees' they leap from bough to bough, and the old squineK 
play round their young- ones in the nest.' 1 clomb a tree yesterday 
at noon, O my father, that I might jilay with them, but they leapt 
away from the branches, even to the slender twigs did they leap, and 
in a moment I beheld them on another tree. Why, O my father, 
would they not play with me ? I would be good to them as tjhou art 
good to me: and 1 groaned to them even as thou groanest when 
tlioii givest me to cat, and when thou covercst me at evening, and 
as often as I stand at thy knee and thine eyes look at me ?' 'I'hen 
Cain stopped, and stifling his groans he sank to the earth, and the 
child Knos stood in the darkness beside him. 

And Cain lifted up his wice and cried bittesly, and'*said, * The 
Alighty One that peiscruteth me is on this side and on that; he 
]iurMicth my soul like the w'lnd, like the sand-blast he passeth through 
me, he is around me c\ en as the air I O that 1 might be utterly no 
more ! 1 desire to die—yea, the things that never had life, neither 

move they upon the earth—behold' they seem precious to mine 
eves O that a man might Jivc without the breath of his nostrils. 
So 1 might abide m darkness, and blackness, and an empty sjxice ' 
Yea, 1 would lie dow'n, 1 would not rise, neither would I stir my 
limbs till I berame as the rock in the den of the lion, on which the 
young lion lesteth his head whilst he sleepeth For the torrent that 
roarelh fir off hath a voice; and the ('loads in heaven look terribly 
on me ; tlie Mighty One who is against me speaketh in the wind of 
the cedar grove , and in silence am I dried up ' Then Enos spake 
to hu> father, ‘ Arise, my bither, arise, w'e are but a little way from the 
place where 1 found the cake and the lutdier.’ And Cam said, 
‘How knowest thou?’ and the cliild answered—‘Behold, the bare 
r(>cks are a few of thy stndos distant from the forest, and while even 
now thou wert lifting up thy voice, I heard the echo.’ Then the 
child took hold of his fathei, as if he would raise him: and Cain 
being faint and feeble rose slriwly on his knees and pressed himself 
against the trunk of a fir, and stood upright and followed the child. 

'J'he path w'as dark till w'lthin three stiides' length of its termina¬ 
tion, when It turned suddenly; the thick black trees fonned a low 
arch, and the moonlight appeared for a moment like a dazzling 
portal. Enos ran before and stood in the open air; and when Cain, 
his father, emerged from the darkness, die child was adrighted. For 
the migh^ limbs of Cain were wasted os by fire; his hair was as the 
matted curls on the Bison’s forehead, and so glared his fierce and 
sullen eye beneath; and the black abundant locks on either side, a 
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I rank and tangled mas%, MV'ere stained and scorched, as though the 
I grasp of a buiniiig iron hand had stnven to rend them, and his 
] (ountcnancc told in a strange and terrible language of agonies that 
I had been, and were, and were still to continue to be. 

I The .scene around was desolate; as far as the eye could reach it 
f as desolate : the bare rocks faced each other, and left a long and 
{ wide interval of thin white sand. You might wander on and look 
• round ind round, and peep into the t revices of the rocks and dis¬ 
cover nothing that acknowledged the iiitluence of the seasons. There 
was no spring, no summer, no aiituniii and the winter’s snow’, that 
w'ould havp been lovely, fell not on these hot rocks ami si.orching 
sands Never morning laik had ])()iscd himself ovei this desert, 
j but the huge serpent often hissed there beneath the talons of the 
' Milture, and the vulture ^creamed, his wings imprisoned within the 
, loils of the serpent. 'I'hc pointeil and shattered summits of the 
{ ridges of the rocks made a rude mimirry of human concerns, and 
j seemed to pioiihcsy mutely of things that then weienot, steeples. 
I and battlements, and shifis with naked masts. As Jar from the wood 
j as a boy might sling a pebble of the brook, there was one lock by 

! Itself at a small distance from the main ridge. It had been jirecipi- 
tated theio jicrhajis by the gioan whu li the Kirth iitteied when our 
; first father icil Jlefore you .!|)]iroai hed, it appeared to lie dat on 
' the ground, luit its base slanted fiom its [loiiit, and betw'een its 
! ])Oint and the sands a tall man miglu stand upright It was heie 
I that hnos had foiiml the pitcher and cake, and to this place he led 
> Ills father But eie they had leached the rock they beheld a human 
shape: his back was towards them, and they weie advancing un- 
I ]icrceived, when ihey heard him simte his brea-it and cry doud, 

' ‘ Woe, IS me ’ woe, is me! 1 must never die agin, and yet 1 am 

penshmg with thirst and hunger 

Pallid, as the reflection of tlie sheeted lightning on the heav\- 
sailing night-i loud, became the face ot Cain , but the child Enos 
! took liold of tlie sh.iggy skin, his father .s robe, and raised his eye.s to 
< his father, and listening whisiiered, ‘ Kre }et 1 could speak, 1 am 
I sure, C) my father, that 1 heard that voice. Ha\ e not I often said 
, that I remembered a sw'eet \OKe. O my father - this is it ’ and 
i Cain trembled e\ceedingly. 'I'he voice was sw’eet indeed) but it was 
i thin and querulous like that of a feeble slave in misery, wlio despairs 
I altogether, yet cannot refrain himself from weeping and lamentation.' 
I And, behold! Enos glided forward, and creeping softly round the 
I base of the rock, stood before the stranger, and looked up mto his 
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face And the Shape shrieked, and turned round, and Cain beheld 
him, that his limbs and his face were those of his brother Abel whom 
he had killed < And Cam stood like one who struggles in^ghis sleep 
because of the exceeding tembleness of a dream. 

Thus as he stood in silence and darkness of Soul, the Shape fell 
at his feet, and embraced his knees, and cried out with a bitter out- 
ciy, ' Thou eldest born of Adam, whom Eve, my mother, brought 
forth, cease to torment me ' I was feeding my flocks in green 
pastures by the side of quiet rivers, and thou killcdst me; and now 1 
am in misery.’ Then Cain closed his eyes, and hid them with his 
liands; and'again he opened his eyes, and looked around him, and 
said to Enos, MVhat hchnldest thou? Didst thou hear a voice, my 
son ? ’ ‘ Yes, my father, 1 beheld a man in unclean garments, and he 

f littered a sweet voice, full of lamentation*’ 'riien Cain raised up the 
Shape that was like Abel, and said, ‘ 'J'ho Cre.itor of our father, who | 
had respect unto thee, and unto thv' ottering, wherefore hath he for* j 
saken thee?’ Then the Shape shneked <1 second time, and rent his | 
garment, and his naked skin was like the white .s.ands beneath their 1 
feet; and he shrieked yet a thud time, and threw himself on his face | 
upon the sand that was black with the .shadow of the rock, and Cain | 
and Enos sate beside him, the child by his light hand, and Cain by j 
his left They were .all three under the roik. and nithm the shadow j 
J'he Shajie that was like Abel raised himself u|), anil spake to the j 
child, know where the cold waters are but I may not dnnk, j 
wherefore didst thou then take awuy my pitcher? ’ Hut Cain said, j 
‘ Didst thou not find favom m the sight of the Lord thy God?’ The i 
Shape aiibw'erccl, ‘The Lord is God of the living only, the dead lia\e I 
I another God ’ Then the iliild Enos lifted up his c*} es .and pra 5 'ed ; 1 
I blit Cam rejoiced secretly in hi.s heart ‘ Wretched shall they be all | 
r the days of their mortal life,’ exclaimed the bhapo, ‘ who sacrifice 1 
\ worthy and acceptable sacrifices to the God of the dead ; but after j 
i death Iheir toil ceaseth. Wi»e is m-*, for I w'as well beloied by the \ 
( God of the living, and cruel wert thou, O my hi other, who didst | 

I snatch me away from his power and his dominion.’ Having uttered 
these word^l, he rose suddenly, and fled o\er the samls, and Cain 1 
said in his heart, ‘ The curse of the l.ord is on me; but who is the ; 
God of the dead ? ’ and he ran after the Shape, and the Shape fled 
shrieking over the sands, and the sands rose like white mists behind 
the steps of Cam, but the feet of him that wras like Abel disturbed 
not the sands. He greatly outrun Cain, and turning short, he 
wheeled round, and came ogam to the rock where they had been sit* j 
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tin", and where Enos still stood, and the child caught hold of his 
gjiinent as he passed l)y, and he fell upon the ground. And Cun 
stopped, and beholding Inin not, said, ‘ he has passed into the daik 
woods,’ jftid he walked slowl) back to the rocks, and when he 
reached it the child told him that he had caught hold of his garment 
as he passed by, and that the man had fallen upon the ground , aud 
Cain once more sat beside him, and said, ‘ Abel, im biother, 1 would 
lament for thee, but that the sjiirit within me is withered, and burnt 
up with extieme agony Now. 1 pi ay thee, by lh> flocks, and by thy 
pastures, and b} the ciuiot liters winch thou loted'it, that thou tell 
me all that thoa know'csl Who is tlietJod of the ilead^ wheiedoth 
he nuke Ins dweHiiig’ what sai rifn es are aiceplable unto him ? for 
I hate ntfered. but hate n<>t bfen reicited , I hate pra)ed, and hate 
1 not lieeiiheaid , ami hotvi. a I be aillicted more than I alieadyam^’ 
The SliaiJO ai'»se and answeieil, ‘ (> that ihoii hadst had pity on me 
as I will liitL i)ity on thee hollow me. Son of Adam* and bung 
thv child wiili thee*' 

And they thiee passed over the white .sandii beiwten the rock-., 

I silent as the sh tdows 
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PART I. 

TIIF I'KELUDE, 
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‘Tin: USURPER’S TORTUM'’ 


* 

AnVLRriSLMLM’ 

Tiil foini nf tlic folIouinjT di.niiitic puin is in hiimljh iiiiinlion of thr 
Winitrs Tair uf >Shalt'-]iLaic, dial I Iiimt liIIoI iIil ti'it jiait a Prolnili.* 

iiisti'iul of a fiisl Au, .!■< a simii wlial mani ilsi iitMaiui* In the plan of tli*. 
auLients, of mIikIi one spiiiiiun is UIi u*. m tin* .1 silnlm TiTIi>t;y of the A{;a- 
iiioinnnn, the Orestes, and Ihi I'liinmiiUs I hiiiii'ii a mallei ot /t'lm mcicly, )e< 
two pla>s, on diHeieni pt iinds of the same lali, iiiit;hl si.im ]• ,s bold, tlian an 
iiitcival uftwinty yejis l)LtiM.in a Inst ami s(L>>iid«Lt 'lliis is, liii\vc\cr, lumue 
oliLdiLiue to iiistora The idTcci does not, in uility, at all depend on the 7m 
oi the intLi\a1 , but on a \Liy diiriieiil ]>iiiiv.i|ik‘ 'Ihtie are <a es in which an 
iiitcival of twenty houis between llu ai ts wniild l>a\e a woisi ifliLt (i e rindei 
the iinn('ination less dispost.il to take iht ]iiisiiiim rir|inud) than twenty years m 
othu lases For the lest, 1 shall bi. well iihUluL il my uadeis will taike it up, 
read and judge it, as a ( liiisLiiias Ijle. 

■S T (.l)II.RIlK.l 
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Kami Kiui'KiLt. 
Casimik 
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.. .. Queen of lllyna. 
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SCENE I. 

Front of the Palace with a magnificent Co/onnaife On one snie 
a military Guard-house. Sentries paang backward and for¬ 
ward bfinre the Palace. Chef Ragozzi, at the cbor of the 
Guard-house^ as looking forwards at some object in the distance. 

Chef Ragozzi. 

My eyes deceive me not, it must be he. 

Who but O'lr chief, my more than father, who 
But Raab Kiuprili moves with such a gait ? 

1.0 ' e'en this eager ind unwonted haste 
But a^'itates, not qui lis, its majesty. 

Aly patron I my commander ! yes, 'tis he • 

Call out the guards. 'I'he Loid Riupnli comes. 

Drums beat^ tSrc, the Guaid turns out. Enter Raab. 

Kii'I'kili. 

^AAn Kiuprili. {Making a signal to stop the drums, Cs-c) 
Sileme * enough ' This is no time, young friend > 

For ceremonious dues The summoning drum, 

Th’ air-shattcring trumpet, and the horseman’s clatter, 

Are insults to a dying sovereign’s ear. 

Soldiers, 'tis well * Retire ' your General greets you, 

His loyal fellow-warnors'. [Guards retire. 

Chlf Ra(>oz/[. 

Pardon my surprise 
Thus sudden from the cam]), and unaii^^'nded ! 

What may these wonders projihesy? 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Tell me first. 

How fares the king ? His Majesty .still lives ? 

Chef Raoo/zi. 

We know no otherwise; but Einerick’s fiiends 
(And none but they approach him) scuff at hope. 

Raab Kiupkill 

Ragozzi! I have reared thee from a child, 

And as a child have reared thee. Whence this air 
Of mystery ? That face was wont to open 
Clear as the morning to me, showing all things. 

Hide nothing from me. 
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Chef RAr.ozzi. 

O most loved, most honoured, 

The mystery, that struggles in my looks, 

Betrayed my whole tale to thee, if it told thee 
That I am ignorant, but fear the worst. 

And mystery is contagious. All things here. 

Are full of motion: and yet all is silent: 

And bad men’s hopes infect the goo<l with fears. 

Ravh Kiuvrili. {Tits hand to his heart ^ 

I have trembling proof within, how true thou spetikest. 
Ciii'F Raoozzt. 

That the prince Rmerirk feasts the soldiery, 

(lives splendiil anus, ])ays the commander’s debts, 

And (it IS whispered) bv sworn promises 

Makes him.self debtor—hearing this, thou hast heard 

All- {then in a subdued and saddened voice.) 

But what my loid will leani too soon himself. 

Kasb Kiitriu 

Ha ^—"Well then, let it come ' Worse scarce can ^onie. 
This letter written by the trembling hand 
Of loyal Avure-vs calls me liom the camp 
To his immediate inesem e. It appoints me. 

The Queen, and iMiieiick, guardians of the realm. 

And of the roy.il infant. I )ay by day, 

Robbed of Z.vroi.\ .v's soothing cares, the king 
Yearns only to behold one precious boon. 

And with his life breathe forth a father’s blessing. 

CHht Raooz/i. 

Remember you, my lord ' that Hebrew leec h, 

Whose face so much ilistempeicd you? 

Rwb Riupkili. 

Bar,;oni ^ 

T held him for a spy , but the proof failing 
(More courteously, 1 own, than pleased myself) 

1 sent him from the camp. 

Chef Ragozzi, 

To him in chief. 

Prince Emerick trusts his royal brother’s health. 

Raab KIL'PRILI. 

Hide nothing, I conjure you I What of him? 
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Chef Rahoz/i. 

With ];)omp of words beyond a soldier’s cunning, 

And slirugs and wrinkled brow, he smiles and whispers 3 
I'alks in dark word'i of women's fancies, hints 
That ’tw'cre a useless anil a cruel zeal 
To rob a dying nuui of any hope, * 

However vain, that soothes him. and, ^1 fine, 

Denies all chance of o/Tspring from the Queen. 

Rvvn Kioi'RiLi 

The venomous snake ' My heel was' on its head. 

And (fool ') 1 did not crush it' 

CitEt Kaiioz/i 

Nay, he fears, 

Zapol}a mil not lon^.> surxive her husband. 

Rxau Ku-pkiii. . 

Manifest treason ' K\en this brief dela^ 

Half makes me an acc oniplii e (If ho >]i\ e.) 

Wf»z’. fimui/ ti the Palace 
If he but li\c and know me, all may '4 
Cm 1 l< \o()ZZi. ' 

n.ilt' hun. 

On pain of death, nn Loid ' am 1 (ommaiulcd 
'J'u slop all ingioss to the iialaie 

Rwi: Kii.l'RiLT 

* 'riioii' 

Chip 

No Place, no Name, no Rank excepted — 

Ram: Kiii'kiLi 


1 holt' 

, (’ill I Ruaiz/! 

'rills life of mine, () lake it, Lord Kiiipnh ' 

1 give It as a weapon to /hr hands, 

Mine own no longei ('iiiardian of Tlhiia, 

U■«ele^s to thee 'tis woilhless to invsolf 
'J'hoii art the framer of inv nobler being 
Nor does there li\e pne \irtue in my soul, 

One honouiable hope, but (alls thee fallicT 

Tot CIO thou dost ic'iolve, know that yon jialace 

Is guarded from within, ttiat each access 

Is throngcvl by armed conspirators, watched by Rufliaiis 

Pampered with gtfLs, and hut upon the spoil 
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Which tliat fjise promiser still trails before them. 

I ask but this one boon—reser\'c my life 
Till 1 can lose it for the realm and thee! 

R.\^B Kiuprili. 

0 My heart is rent asunder. O my country, 

O fallen Illynr, stand 1 here spell-bound? ' 

Did my King li've me^ Did I earn his love? • 

Have we embi.K cd as brothers \\oiiId embrace^ 

Was I his Arm, hr, 'J'hiinder-bolt? And now 
Must I, hag-nddeii, pant ns in a dreamt* 

Or. like an eagle, whose stiong wings jjress up 
Against a roiiing snpontS ti»lds, can I • - 
Stnkc but for mockeiy, and with ustless beak 
(lore niy own bieast’- -Ragi)//i, thou art faithful? 

Cum Kvi.«)//i 

Mere before Heai cn 1 deilK.itc iny faitli 
To the royal hue of Andiea-. 

KWIl klLPKIM 

Hark, Ragor/i I 

(iiiilt is a timorous thing eic peipctration ' 

Despan alone in.ikcs wk ke<I nun be bold 

Come thou wiih me' The\ h.ive heard mvsoire in flight, 

lla\c' laccd loiind, tciroi-striu k, and feared no longer 

'J he whistling lawliiii ol iheir fell put suers 

Ha ' what is this^ 

\^/ilack from the 'Jl<ZL}tr of the Paiace. 

a J^enth-t'tll tolls, K-'i ' , 

Vengeance of lUaxen ' He i-* ikail. 

Cm 1 R.\<.o//i 

At length then 'tis annouiucd Alas ' I fear, 

'lhal these black death ll.igs .iie but treason’s signals 
Raaii Kiii’kiii {hokin^^foia.utriisan\tou\h) 

A piophecy too soon fiil.illed ! liee ponder ' 

O rank and rasenoiis wdKos ' the death-bell echoes 
Still Hi the clolciul air—and see ' they come. 

ClTFb RAiai/zi. 

Precise and faithful in their villainy 

hvcii to the moment that the niasier traitor . 

Had pie-ordained them 

Kaab KiI'I'KILI. 

Was It over-haste, 
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r)r is it scorn, tliat in this race of treason 
Their guilt thus drops its mask, and blazons forth 
'Fheir infamous plot even to an idiot’s sense. 

Chef Ragozzi. j 

Douhtle<;s they deem Hea\en too usurped I Heaven’s justue 
Bought like themselves ' ® 

\Durij^ this conversation music is heard^ first solemn and 
funeraly and then changing to spirited and triumphal. 

Bcini; equal all in crime 
Do you press on, }e spotteil parriCKles ! 

* For the onu sole pre-eminence yet doubtful, j 

The ])rize of forcmo«>t impiulence in guilt ? | 

R’ab Kh'PRIli. j 

The bad man’s cunning still prepares the way | 

For Its own outw iLting 1 apjilaud, Ragozzi' I 

\muiing to himself—then j 
R.ig07/i' I ajiplaud, 

In thee, the \irtuous hope that ilares look onward, 

And keeps the hfe-sp.irk waim of future action 

Beneath the cloak of ])atient siifieiance 

Act and appear, as time <ind |iru(1ence prompt thee. 

I shall not misconceive the part thou playest. 

Mine IS an easier jmrt — to lirn\e the Usurper 

\Jb.nter a procesnon of Emcrick's Adhcients, IVoldes, Clnef- 
tainSy and Soldiers, tiwth Music. They advance toward the 
front of the Stage, Kiuprili makes the signalfor thun to 
. stqp\—The Music ceases. [ 

LeADIR ok IHE ruOCFSSIOS j 

The Lord Kiupnli'—Welcome from the canq' * | 

Raau Kiuprii 1. ! 

Grave magistrates and chieftains of Illjria, ' 

In good time come ye hither, if >e come 
As loyal men with honourahle purpose 

To mourn what can alone be mourned ; but chiefly , 

To inforce the last commands of royal Andreas 
And shield the Queen, Zapolya: haply making 
The mother’s joy light up the widow’s tears. 

Leader. 

Our purpose demands speed. Grace our procession: 

A wainor best will greet a warlike king. 
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Raab Kiuprili. 

This patent written by your lawful king, 

(Lo! his own seal and signature attesting,) 

Appoints as guardians of hi& realm and offspring, 

The Queen, and the Pnnee Emcnck, and myself. 

[ Voices of Live King Emenck I an Emerick I an Emend / 
What means this clamour ? Are these madmen’s voices > 

Or is some knot of riotous slanderers leagued' 

To mfamize the name of the king's brother 
With a he black as Hell ? unmanly cruelty, 

Ingratitude, and most unnatural treason? [murq^ws. 

What mean these murniurs ? Dare then any here 
Proclaim Prince Kmcrick a spotted traitor ? * 

One that has taken from you your sworn faith, 

And given you in return a Judas’ bribe, 

Infamy now, oppression in re\ ersion, 

And Heaven’s inevitable rurse hereafter? 

\Louii Mt/rmur?^ followed by cries — Emenck I Kb Baby 
PriHic ' Ko cImH ireling' 

Yet bear witli me awhile ' Have I fur this 
i31ed for your safety, conqueied for your honour * 

Was It for this, Illyrians ' that 1 forded 
Your thaw-swi>ln toirents, when the shouldering ice 
Fought with a foe, and stained its jagged points 
With gore from wounds, I felt not? l3id the blast 
Beat on this body, frost-and-faminc-numbed. 

Till my hard flesh distinguished not itself 
From the insensate mail, its fellow-warrior ? 

■\nd have I brought home with me Victory, 

And with her, hand m hand, firm footed Pkace, 

Her countenance twice lighted uji with glory, 

' As if 1 hail charmed a goddess down from Heaven ? 

But these will flee abhorrent trom the throne 
Of usurpation ' 

\Murmurs increase—and cues of Onward I onward l 
Have >011 then thrown off shame, 

And shall not a dear fncnil, a loyal subject. 

Throw off all fear? 1 tell >e, the fair trophies 
Valiantly wrested from a vdiant foe. 

Love's natural offerings to a rightful king, 

Will hang as ill on this usurping traitor, 
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Tliis brother-blightj this Emerick, as robes 
or gold plucked from the images of gods 
Upon a sacrilegious robber’s back 

\During t)u /aft four hnef, enter Lord Casimir, with e\- 
prefutons of nnJ alarm. ^ 

Casimir 

Who is this factious insolent, that dares brand 
T'*e dor Led King, our cKusen Eincrick? 

\Starti—then approathing with timid respect 
My Father ' • 

Ka\b Kh'prii.i. ( tunnnj * awav ) 

Casimir ' He, he a traitor ' 

'Foo soon indeed. Ra o^/i ' have I learnt it \aside 
Casimir {jiat/i reverence) 
hfy father and my lord ' 

R.\ab KII'prim 

I know Ihec not' • 

1.1 AI>I R 

Yet the rcmcinbraiK ing dul sound right filial 
Rwi. Kii I'Kii.i 

A holy name and wonl-i of natural duty 
Aie blasted by a thank.K*'>'< tiaitur's utterance 

O hear me, Sue ' not liglill\ have I sworn 
Homage to I'.ineru k Jlb ila s si einre 
Demands a m.ml> hand, a waiiioi's gr.isp. 

The (]iieen Zajiolvi's sell espis led olfspiing 
At least IS doubtful and of all •mr nublet. 

The king, inhciiting Ins lirothirs hi'turt, 

Hath honouied us ilie mo'll Irv. '* lank, my lord ' 

Alieadv eminent, is all il tan be - 

(’onfiiincd - and me the king''i grare hath appointed 

Chief of his council and tiie lord high steward. 

R\sh Kilpkiii. 

(nought by a bnbe ') I know thr>e now still less. 

CAS1.MIR {strn^^hni; with his passion.) 

So much of Raab Kiiipiill’s blood flows heie, 

'I’hat no power, save that holy name (if father, 

Could shield the man who so dishonoured me. 

Raab Kilprili. 

The son of Raab Kiuprili a bought bond-slave, 
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Guilt’s pander, treason’s moiith-picce, a gay parrot, 
Schooled to shrill forth hi^ feeder’s usurpecl titles, 

And scream, hong live king Emenck ' 

LKjMiKRS 

Ay, king Emerick' 

-Stand back, my lord ' T^cad us, or let us pass. 

SOI.PILR. 

Nay, let the general speak ! ■ 

Sum III'Ks 

Hc.nr him • Hear him ' 

Raab Kii'pkii r. 

Hear me, 

■ 

Assembled lords and warriors of Illyria, 

Hear, and avenge me ' 'I’wice ten years lia\e 1 
Stooil in joiir jirescnec, honoured by the king, 
l^elo^e<l and trusted. Is there one among yon, 
Accuse.SiRa.ib KLiujinh oi .1 bribe ? 

Or one false whisper in his soveieign’s ear’ 

Who here dares charge me with an orphan s rights 
Outf.Ked, or widow's jilia leit iiiulefendcd '' 

And shall 1 row be branded bv a tiaitur, 

A bought bulled wietch, who, lieing c.illed my son. 

Doth libel a < haste matron s name, and pkint 
Jlciisbane and ai omte on a mother’s gra\e <* 

The underling aciuiiiplu e of a lobher, 

That from a widow' and a wiclotr’s ofTsiiiirig 
Would steal their heritage ^ 'I o Gofl a lebel, 

And to the < oiiimon father of his tountry 
A recreant mgrate! 

Casimir. 

.Sire ! >011 r words grow dangcioiis. 
High-flown romantic f.iiicies ill-bcseein 
Your age and wisdom ’'i'lb a statesman’s virtue, 

To guard his countrj’s safety by what means 
It best may be protected—come what will 
Of these monk’s morals ' 

Raab KiUi'RiLi. {avdf.) 

Ha ' the elder Brutus 
Made his soul iron, though hts sons repented. 

Th^ BOASTED not thar baseness. 

\startSf and draws hts sword. 
Infamous changeling' 
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Recant this instant, and swear loyalty, 

And strict obedience to thy sovereign’s mil; 

Or, by the spint of departed Andreas, 

Thou diest- 

\Chi€fs^ &c. rush to interpose; during the tumult enter^ 
Emertck^ alarmed 

Emertck. 

Call out the guard ! Ragoz/A« seize the assassin.- 

Kiuprih? H:i'- \70ith Imoered 7'oice^ at the same timt 7oiih 

one hand making signs to the guard to retire. - 

Puss oil, friends ! to the pahico. 

\Musit recommences .— The Procession passes into the Palace 
—During 7ohic/i time Emeruk and Kiuprih ngard each 
other stcdfastly. 

EmI'RICK. 

What? Raab Kiuprih? What? a‘father's sword 
Against his own son’s breast? • 

Ra.\b Kiuprii r. 

'Twoiild best excuse him, 

Weie he thy son, Piincc bimcritk. 1 abjure him 

Kill' RICK 

'I'hts is my thanks, then, that J have commenced 
A reign to which the free voice of the nobles 
Hath called me, and the people, by regards 
Of love and grace to Raab Ruiiinli's house? 

Raai) Kilprili 

What right hadst thou. Prince Emeiick, to be.'iow them? 

Km CRICK. 

By what right dares Kiuprih (pic'^tion me? 

Raau Kiupril'. 

By a right common to all loyal subjects— 

To me j duly * As the realm's co-regent 
Apiiointed by our sovereign’s last free act. 

Writ by himself.— {Grasping the patent.) 

Kmlrick. {yuUh a contemptuous sneer) 

Ay *—^Writ m a delirium! 

Raab Kiupkili. 

I likewise ask, by whose aiithonty 

The access to the sovereign was refused me ? 

Emgkick 

By whose authority dared the general leave 
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His camp and army, like a fugitive ? 

Raab Kiuprili. 

A fugitive, who, with \ictory for his comrade, 

Ran, open-eyed, upon the face of death' 

A fugitive, with no other fear, than bodements 
I'o be belated in a loyal purpose— 

At the command, Pnnee ' of my king and thine. 

Hither 1 came * and now again require 
Audience of Queen Zapolya ; and (the States 
Forthwith conicnod) that thou do**i show at large, 

On nhat giound of delect thou’st dareil annul 
'Phis thy king's last and solemn act—hast d^red 
Ascend the throne, of which the law hail named, 

And conscience should base made thee, a piotector 

Kmrki(.k. 

A sovereign's ear ill brooks a subject’s questioning ' 

Yet for th) jjast well-doing—and because 
''I'ls hard to ciasc at once the fond belief 
T.ong iherithcd. that Illyria had in thee 
No dieaming priests slaic, but a Roman lover 
Of hoi tnic weal ami Ireedom—and for this, too, 

'I'liat, hoping to call forth to the bioad day-light 
Anil fostciing breeze ot glorv all dcscivings, 

1 still had placed thic loiemost 

Raab Kil'prili 

Prime ' I listen 
ISMI'KK iC. 

rnwillingly J tell thee, that Zapolya, 

Aladdencd with grief, her ciring hopes proved idle— 

Casimir 

Sire ' speak the whole truth ' Say, lier fiaud's detected ' 

Kmerick 

Ac( ording to the sworn attests in council 

Of her jih) sician- 

Raab KiuPRiia. {aside) 

Yes 1 the Jew, Barzoni' 

Em ERICK. 

Under the imminent risk of de.ith she lies, 

Ur irrecoverable loss of reason, 

If known friend's face or voice renew the frenzy. 
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Casimir. {to Kiuprtli) 

Trust me, my lord ! a woman’s trick has duped you— 
I7s too—but most of all, the sainted Andreas 
Ki tin for his own fair fame, his (irare pra} s hourly 
For her recovery, that (the States conicned) 

She may take counsel ol her fnends. 

Emerilk. 

Right, Casimir' 

Receive my pledge, lord genet al It shall stand 
In her own will to appear and \oice her claims , 

Or (whu h in truth I hold the wiser course) 

^^'lth all the jast passeil by, as family (jiiarrcls, 

'[jet the Queen Oowager, with iinblenched honours, 
Resume her state oui fir'<t 111)nan niation 
Rami KirrRiii 

Prince Emenck ' )()U i/>cak fairly, and )our pledge too 
Is such, as w'oll would suit an honest meaning 

('WIMIR 

My lord • you scarce know hall liis (Irace’s goodntss 
'I'he w'calthy heiress, hiuh-born f.iir Sirolta, 

Bred in the c oiivcnt ot our noble ladies, 

Her rclatisc, the \ontii ible ablicss. 

Hath, at his Cirace’s urgence, wooed and won fur me 

Km ERICK ^ * 

Long may the rac c, and lung may that name duiirisli, 
Which your heroic deeds, brave cliicf, have rendered 
Dear and illustrious to all tiue lllynnns. 

Raaii K i l i»r 1 i I {sternly ) 

The longest line, that ever tracing herald 
Or found or feigned, ])laced b) a beggar’s ^ >ul 
Plath but 9 musliiuoin’s date iii the c'ump,in lOn: 

And with the soul, the conscience is co-eval, 

Yea, the soul’s e.s.scnLe 

EmI'RKK 

Conscience, good my lord. 
Is but the pulse of reason Is it conscience, 

That a free nation should be handed down. 

Like the dull clods beneath our feet, by chance 
And the blind law of Imeage ? That whether infant, 
Or man matured, a wise man or an idiot. 

Hero or nat Jial coward, shall have guidsince 
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Of a free people’s destiny, should fall out 
In the mere lottery of a reckless nature, 

Where few the prizes and the blanks are countless ? 

Or haply that a nation’s fate should hang 
On the bald accident of a midwife’s handling 
The unclosed sutures of an infant’s skull ? 

Casimir. 

What better claim can sovereign wish or need, 

7'han the free voice of men who love their country? 

Those chiefly who have fought for’t ? Who by right 
Claim for their monarch one, who basing obeyed. 

So hath best learnt to go^ em . who, having suflfered, 

Can feel for each brave suflerer and reward turn ? 

Whence sprang the name of Km])eror? Was it not 
By nature’s fiat ? In the storm of triumph, 

’Mid warriors’ shouts, did her oracular voice 
Make itself heard ‘ Let the commanduig spirit 
Possess die station of command! 

Raab Kiufkili. 

• Prince Emerick, 

Vour cause will jirospcr best in your own pleading. 

Emi:ku k: {Am/e fo Casimir) 

Rag077i was thy schoul-inate—a bold spirit! * 

Bind him to us !—'i'hy bather thaws apai'e ! 

[Z/tt'/i aloud. 

T..eave us awhile, my lord '—Your fiicnd, Ragozzi, ' 

W’hom you have not yet seen since his return. 

Commands the guard to-day 

[CasiMir refit es to the Guard-house: and after a 
time a//ears before it with Chef Ragozzi. 

\\'e are alone. 

W^hat further pledge or ]'roof desires Kmprili? 

Then, with your assent- 

Raau Kiuprili. 

Mi.stake not for assent 
The unquiet silence of a stern Resolve 
Throttling the impatient voice. I have heard thee, Prince ' 
And 1 have watched thee, too; but have small faith in 
A plausible tale told with a flitting eye. 

\Emerick turns as about to call for the Guard. 
In the next moment 1 Km 111 thy power, 
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In this thou art in mine. Stir but a step, 

Or make one sign—I swear by this good sword, 

Thou diest that instant. 

Emkrick. 

Ha, ha'—Well, Sir *—Conclude your homily. 

Raab Kiuprili. (/// a somewhat suppresstd voice.) 

A tale which, whether true or false, comes guarded 

\gainst all means of proof, detects itself 

'I’he Queen mevicd ii[)—this too from anxious care 

And lo\e brought loith of a sudden, a twin birth 

Wiih thy disco\ cry of her plot to rob thee 

Of cl rightful throne !—Mark how the scorpion, falsehood. 

Coils round in its 1 erplovit}', and fixes 

Its sting in Its own head ^ 

Kmlrick. 

Aye ' to the maik > 

Raah Kiui'RIt.t. {aloud: Ju and Emenck 
standing at et/ni-di\taiue from the Palace and 
the Uuard-Ilouse ) 

Hadst thou believed ihine own tale, hadst thou faheud 
Thyself the rightful siuv essor of Andreas, 

Wouldst thou iiciic pilti’icd from our school-boys’ themes 
'i'hese shallow sophisms of a popular choice t 
What people ? I low com cned ? or, if convened. 

Must not the magic power that charms together 
Millions of men in council, needs have pow'cr 
To win or wicl<l them? Better, () far better. 

Shout foith thy titlc'i to yon circling mountains 
And with a thousand fold reverberation ' 

Make the rocks llattcr thee, and the volleying air, 
Unbribed, shout back to thee. King Emenck ! 

Ry wholesome laws to embank the soverqgn pow'er. 

To deepen by restiaint, and by prevention 
Of law'less will to amass and guide the flood 
In its majestic cliannel, is man's task 
And the true patriot’s glory! In all else 
Men safeher trust to Heaven, than to themselves 
When least themselves in the mad whirl of crow'ds 
Where folly is contagious, and too oft 
Even wise men leave their better sense at home 
To chide and wonder at them when returned. 
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Emerick. {aloud.) 

ls*t thus, thou scoff'st the people ? most of all, 

The soldiers, the defenders of the people? 

Raab Kiufrili. {aloud.) 

O most of all, most miserable nation. 

For -whom the Imperial power, enormous bubble ! 

Is blown and kept aloft, ‘or burst and shattered 
By the bnbed breatU.of a lewd soldiery I 
Chiefly of such, as from the frontiers far 
(Winch is the noblest station of tnie warriors). 

In rank licentious idleness beleaguer 
City and Court, a venomed thorn i’ the side. 

Of virtuous kings, the t)'rant's slave and t)Tant^ 

Still ravening for fresh largess ' But with such 
What title claim’st thou, save thy birth ? What merits 
Wliich many a liegeman may not jilead as well, 

Brave though I grant thee ? If a life outlaboured, 
Head, heait, and fortunate arm, m wauh and war, 

For the land's fame and weal; if large acquests, 

Made honest by the aggression of the foe, 

And whose be**t pmise is. that they bring us safely, 

11 vicluiy, doiibly-wiLciihod, whose iinder-g.irland 
Of laurel-leaves looks giCLiier and more sparkling 
Thro’ the grey olne-biaiu-h , if these. Prince Emerick! 
Give the true lillc to the throne, not thou — 

No ! (let llUna, lot the iiiIkIlI enemy 
Be judge and ai biter between us ') I, 

I were the rightful sovereign '— 

EmI'KICK. 

I have faith 

That thou'both think’bt and hop'st it. Fair Zapolya, 

A provident lady— 

ILtAU KiurRiLi. 

W^retch beneath all answer! 
Emerick. 

Oifers at once the royal bed and throne ' 

Ra.\d KiuprilL 

To be a kingdom's bulwark, a kmg's glory. 

Yet loved by both, and tiusted, and trusMvoithy, 

Is more than to be king j but sue! thy rage 
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Fjghts with thy fear. I will relieve thee ! Ho ! j 

[Af the Guard. | 
Emsrick. I 

Not for thy sword, but to entrap thee, ruffian! i 

Thus long I have listened.—Guard—^ho I from the Palace. | 
[The GuardJiost fi-om the guard-house with Ch^ Ragazzi at their ■ 
head^ and then a nuntber from the Palace — Ch^Ragozzt demands 
Kiuprtlls sword, and apprehends him. 

Casimir. * 

O agony > {to Emenck.) Sire, hear me • j 

[to Kiupnh, who turns from him | 
Hear me, Father > j 

Emkrick. 

Take in arrest that traitor and assassin > j 

Who pleads for his life, strikes at mine, his sovereign’s , 

Ka\b Kiupriu. 

As the Co-regent of the Realm, 1 stand 
Amenable to none save to the States 
Met in due course of law But > e are bond-slaves, 

Yet witness ye that before fJod and man 
I here impeach Lord Emenck of foul treason^ | 

And on stiong grounds attaint him with suspicion { 

Of murder— ; 

Kmi'.rick. 

Plence ivith the madman ' 

Ri\AB Kiuprili. j 

Your Queen’s murder, 5 
The Royal orphan’s murder: and to the death 1 

Defy him, as a tyrant and usurper. 

[JJurricd off by ’ ^si and the Guard, j 

^ Kmerii k: 

Ere tndee the sun hath risen, by my sceptre 
This insolence shall be avenged. 

Casimir. 

' O banish him! 

This infamy will crush me. O for my sake. 

Banish him, my liege Lonl! 

Emerick. {scornfully.) 

Wha*-? to the army? 

Be calm, young friend' Nought shall be done in : 

The child o’erpowers the man. In this emergence 
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I must take counsel for us both. Retire. 

[Exif Casimir in agjUoHon, 
Emerick. {fllone, loeh at a Calendar.) 

The changeful planet, now in her decay, 

Dips down at midnight, to be seen no more. 

With her shall sink the enemies of Emenck, 

Cursed by the last look of the waning moon : 

And my bright destiny, with sharpened horns. 

Shall greet me fearless in the new-born crescent. 

[Extf. 

Seme changes to another vieiv^ namely^ the back of the Palace—a 
Wooded Park, and Mountains.—EtUer Zapolya, with an Infant 
tn Arms. 

Zapolya. 

Hush, dear one! hush I ]My trembling arm disturbs thee! 
Thou, the protector of the hel])less! Thou, 

The widow's husband and the orphan's father, 

Direct my steps 1 Ah, whither? O send down 
Th^ angel to a houseless liabe and mother, 

Dnven forth into the cruel wilderness I 
Hush, sweet one! Thou art no Hagar's offspring: 

Thou art , 

The rightful heir of an anointed king > 

What sounds are those ? It is the vesper cliaunt 

Of labouring men returning to their home I 

Their queen has no home ' Hear me, heavenly Father! 

And let this darkness- 

Be as the shadow of thy outspread wings 

To hide and sh^ld us ! Start'st thou in thy slumbers I 

Thou const not dream of savage Emenck. Hush! 

Betray not thy poor mother! For if they seize thee 
I shaU grow mad indeed, and they’ll believe 
Thy wicked uncle’s lie. Ha I what? A soldier? 

[She starts hack—and ^ters Chef Ragqzzi. 
Chef Rauozzi. 

Sure Heaven befriends us. W^ll I he hath escaped! 

O rare tune of a tyrant’s promises 
That can enchant the serpent treachery 
From forth its lurking hole in the heart. *Pc^xziJ 
O Wave Rc^tsil Count/ Commander/ What notV 
And all this too for nothing! a poor nothing! 
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Merely to play the underling in the murder 

Of my best friend Kiuprili' His own son—monstrous! 

Tyrant' I owe thee thanks, and in good hour 

Will I repay thcc, for that thou thought'st me too 

A serviceable villain. Could I now 

But gain some sufe intelligence of the Queen: 

Heaven bless and guard her ' 

Zafolya. {coming fearfully forward.) 

Alt thou not I^ozzi? 
Chff Ragozzi. 

The Queen! Now then the miracle is full! 

I see Heavens wisdom is an over-match 

For the devil’s cunning. This way, madam, haste 1 

Zafolya. 

Stay ! Oh, no ’ Forgive me if I wrong thee 1 
This is thy sovereign’s child . Oh, pity us, 

And be not treacherous! ]fnedinz. 

Chuf Ragozzi. {raising her.) 

Madam ' for mercy's sake ' 

Z\i*olya. 

But t}Tants have an hundred eyes and arms 1 

CTIF.K Ragozzi. 

‘Take courage, madam ' ’Twere too horrible 
(I cannot do’t) to swear I’m not a monster 1— 

Scarce had 1 barred the door on Raab Kiuprili— 

Zafolya. 

Kiuprili! How? 

Chef Ragozzi. 

There is not time tatell it.-^ 

The tyrant called me to him, praised my zeal— 

(And be'assured I overtopt liis cunning 
And seemed right zealous.) But time wastes : In fine. 
Bids me dispatch my trustiest friends, as couriers 
With letters to the army. The thought at once 
Flashed on me! 1 disguised my prisoner— 

Zafolya. 

What, Raab Kiuprili t 

Chef Ragozzi. 

Yes 1 my noble general 1 
I sent Mm offf with Emerick’s own pacquet. 

Haste, and post haste—Prepared to follow him— 
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Zapolya. 

Ah, how ? Is it joy or fear ? My limbs seem sinking !— 

Chef Kagozzi. {sttpporfmg Aer.) 

Heaven still befnends us. 1 have left my charger, 

A gentle beast and fleet, and my boy's mule, 

One that can shoot a precipice like a bird, 

Just where the wood begins to climb the mountains. 

The course we’ll thread will mock the tyrant’s guesses, 

Or scare the followers. Ere we reach the main road 
The Lord Kiuprili will have sent a troop 
To escort me. Oh, thiice happy when he finds 
The treasure which I convoy 1 , 

Zapolya. • 

One brief moment, 

That praying for strength I may /lave strength. This babe, 

Ilcavcm’s eye is on it, and its innocence 

Is, as a prophet’s prayer, strong and prevailing! 

Through thee, dear babe, the inspiring thought possessed nic, 
When the loud clamour rose, and all the palace 
Emptied itself—('I'hey sought my life, Ragozzi ’) 

Like a swift shadow gliding, I made way 
To the deserted chamber of iny lord,— 

to tAe infant. \ 

And thou didst kiss thy father’s lifeless lips, 

And in thy helpless hand, sweet slumberer , 

Still clasp’st the signet of thy royalty 

As I removed the seal, the heavy arm 

Dropt from the couch aslant, and the stiff finger 

Seemed pointing at my feet. Provident Heaven I 

Lo, 1 was standmg on the secret door, 

Which, through a long descent where all sound perishes. 

Led out beyond the palace. Well I knew it- 

Biit Andreas framed it not I He was no tyrant I 
Chef Kagozzi. 

Haste, madam : let me take this predous burden i 

[He kneels as Ae takes the child. 
Zapolya. 

Take him I And if we be pursued, I charge thee, 

Flee thou and leave me 1 Flee and save thy king! 

[ Then as ffnng off she looks bade on the falace. 
Thou tyrant’s den, be called no more a palace I 

* 
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The orphan's angel at the throne of heaven 
Stands up against thee, and there hover o'er thee 
A Queen’s, a Mother's, and a Widow's curse. 

Henceforth a dragon’s haunt, fear and suspicion 
Stand sentry at thy portals > Faith and honour, 

Dnven from the thrpne, shall leave the attainted nation : 
And, for the iniquity that houses in thee, 

False glory, thirst of blood, and lust of rapine 
(Fateful conjunction of malignant planets) 

Shall shoot their bkstments on the land. The fathers 
Hencefoith shall have no joy in their young men, 

And when they cry, Lo! a male child is born / 

Tlie mother shall make answer with a groan. 

For bloody usurpation, like a vulture, 

Shall clog Its beak within Illyna’s heart. 

Remorseless slaves of a remorseless tyrant, 

'They shall be mocked with sounds of liberty. 

And liberty shall be proclaimed alone 
To thee, O Fire ! O Pestilence! () Sword! 

Till Vengeance hath her till,—And thou, snatched hence, 
{Again to the infant.) Poor friendless fugitive ! with mother’s 
wailing. 

Offspring of Royal Andreas, shalt return 
With trump and timbrel clang, and popular shout. 

In tnumph to the palace of thy fathers! [E.ceunt. 


PART II. 

THE SEQUEL^ 

ENTITLED 

*THE USURPER'S FATE.’ 
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additional characters. ' 


\ STtit. 

^ Old Batiioey .. A Mountaineer. 

I Betiu en BAniORY The young Piince Andreas supposed Son of Old Bathory. 
I Lord Rudolph .. A Courtier, but tnend to the Queeu’si party. 

I L 4 SKA.Steward to Casimii, betrothed to GlyLtne. 

f J'urALUiz .. .. An Assasbin, m EmeiitJk’s employ. 


• Sdlomcir. 

Lady Sarolta . . WifeofLonl Casuinr 
j Glycine .. .. Orphan Daughter of Chef Ragozzi. 
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Between the flight of the Queen, and the civil war which immediately followed, 
and in which Emenck remained the vicloi, a hpace of twenty years is supposed to 
have elapsed. 


USURPATION ENDED; 

OR, 

SHE COMES AGAIN. 

ACT I.—SCENE I. 

A Mountainous Country. Bathory’s Dwe^mg at the end of, 
the Stitge. Enter LADt Sarolia and Glycine. 

Glycine. 

Well then! Our round of charity is finished. 

Rest, Madam! You breathe quick. 
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Sarolta. 

'U’hat, tired, Glycine? 

No delicate court*dame, but a mountaineer 
By choice no less than birth, I gladly use 
The good strength nature gave me. 

Glycvie. 

That last cottage 

Is built as if an eagle or a raven 
Had chosen it for her nest 

bAROLTA. 

So many are 

The sulTeiings which no human aid can reach, 

It needs must be a duty doubly sweet 
To heal the few we can. Well! let us rest 

Glycine. 

There ? \Poinhng to Baihory's dwelling, Sarolfa answering^ 
points to where she then stands, 

SaRUL'I'A. 

* Here! For on this spot Lord Casimir 

Took his last leave. On yonder mountain-ridge 
1 lost the misty image which so long 
Lingered, or seemed at least to linger on it. 

Gi^cine. 

And what if even now, on that same ridge, 

A speck should rise, and still enlarging, lengthening, 

As it clonib downwards, shape itself at last 
To a numerous cavalcade, and spurring foremost, 

Who but Sarolta's own dear lord returned' 

From his high embassy ? 

Sarolta. 

’ Thou hast hit my thought 1 

All the long day, from yester-raorn to evening. 

The restless hope fluttered about my heart. 

Oh we are querulous creatures 1 ' Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy; 

And lit^ more than nothing is enough 
To discontent us.—Were he come, then should I 
Repine he had not arrived just one day earlier 
To keep his birth-day here, in his own birth-place. 

Glycine. 

But OUT best sports belike, and gay processions, 
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Would to my lord have seemed but vrork-day sights 
Compared with those the royal court affords. 

Sarolta. 

I have small with to sec them. A spring morning 
With its wild gladsome minstrelsy of birds, 

And its bright jewelry of flowers and dew-drops 
(Each orbed drop an orb of glory in it), 

Would put them all in eclipse. This sweet retirement 
Lord Casimir’s wish alone would have made sacred; 
But, in good truth, his loving jealousy 
Did blit command what I him el&e entreated. 

Glycine. • 

And yet had I been bom Ijody Sarolta, 

Been wedded to the noblest of the realm, 

So beautiful besides, and yet so stately- 

Sarolta. 

Hush ! Innocent flatterer! 

Glycine. 

Nay! to my poor fancy 
The royal court would seem an earthly heaven. 

Made for such stars to shine in, and be gracious. 

Sarolia. 

So doth the ignorant distance still delude us I 
Thy fancied heaven, dear girl, like that above thee, 

In its mere self a cold, drear, colourless void. 

Seen from below and in the large, becomes 
The bright blue ether, and the seat of gods! 

Well! but this broil that scared you from the dance ? 
And was not Laska there: he, your betrothed ? 

Glycine. 

Yes, madam! he was there. So was the maypole. 

For we danced round it. 

Sarolta. 

Ah, Glycine! why. 

Why did you then betroth yourseff? 

Glycine. 

Because 

My own dear lady wished it 1 'twas y&u asked me I 

Sarolta. 

Yes, at my lord's request, but never wished. 

My poor affectionate girl, to see thee wretdied. 
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Thou knowest not yet the duties of a wife. 

Glycine. 

Oh, yes > It is a wife’s chief duty, madam' 

To stand in awe of her husband, and obey him, 

And, I am sure, I never shall see Laska 
But I shall tremble. 

Saroi.ta. 

Not with fear, I think, 

For you still mock him. Bring a seat from the cottage. 
\Exit Glycine mto the mttagCy Saro/ta continues her speak 
looking afkr her. ‘ 

Something above thv rank there hangs about tnee, 

And in thy counten. iice, thy voice, and motion, 

Yea, e’en in thy simpliaty, Glycine, 

A fine and feminine grace, that makes me feel 
More as a mother than a mistress lo thee ! 

Thou art a soldier’s orphan ! that—the courage, 

Which, nsing in thine eye, seems oft to give 
A new soul to its gentleness, doth prove thee I 
Thou art sprung too of no ignoble blood. 

Or there's no faith in instinct ' 

[Angry voices and clamour within^ re-enter Glyane. 

Glycine. 

Oh, madam I there's a party of your servants, 

And my lord’s steward, Laska, at their head, 

Have come to search for old Bathory’s son, 

Bethlen, that brave young man ! ’twas he,*my lady, 

That took our parts, and beat o(T the intruders, 

And, in mere spite and malice, now they cha ge him 
With bad words of Lord Casimir and the kmg 
Pray don’t believe them, madam! This way! This way I 
Lady Saiolta's here. [cail/ng without, 

Sarolta. 

Be calm, (ilycine. 

Enter Laska and Servants with Old Bathort. 

Laska. {to Sathory.) 

We have no concern with you I What needs your presence ? 

Old Bathory. 

What I Do you think I’ll suffer my brave b(^ 

To be slandered by a set of cowazd-ruflkns, 
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And leave it to their malice,—yes, mere malice !— 

To tell Its own tale ? 

\La5ka and servants bow to Lady Sarolta. 
Sarolta. 

Laska ! What may this mean ? 

Laska. {pompously^ as eommmetng a set speeeJi.') 

Madam I and may it please your ladyship I 
This old man’s son, by name Uethlen liathory, 

Stands charged, on weighty evidence, that he. 

On yester-eve, being his lordship’s birth-day. 

Did traitorously defame T^oid Casimir : 

The lord high steward of the realm, moreover- 

Sakoli a 

Be brief * We know his titles I 

Laska. 

And moreover 

Raved like a traitor at our licge King Emerick. 

And furthermore, said n itnesses make oath, 

T.ed on the assault upon his loidship's servants j 
Yea, insolently tore, fiom this, yoiir huntsman. 

His badge of livery of } our noble house, 

And trampled it m scorn. 

Sarolta, {to the sen'ants who offer to speak ) 

You Imc had your s^iokesman 1 
^^'here is the young man thus accused ? 

Old Bathorv. 

I know not * 

But if no ill betide him on the mountains. 

He will not long be absent I 

Sarolta. 

Thou art his father? 

Old Bathory. 

None ever with more reason prized a son; 

Yet I hate falsehood more than I love him. 

But more than one, now in my lad/s presence, 

Witnessed the affray, besides these men of malice: 

And if I swerve from truth- 

Glyctne. 

Yes 1 good old man! 

hly lady! pray believe him I 
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Sarolta. 

Hu&h, Glycine! 

Be silent, I command you. \thm to Bathory. 

Speak I we hear you I 

Old Bathory. | 

My talc is brief. During our festive dance, | 

Your servants, the accusers of my son. 

Offered gross insults, in unmanly sort, 

To our village maidens. He (could he do less?) 

Rose in defence of outraged modesty. 

And so persuasive did Ins cudgel prove 

(Your hectoring sparks so over-brave to women | 

Arc always couards), that they soon took flight. 

And now in mere tevcr.ge, like baffled boasters, ' ^ 

ilave framed this tale, o.it ol some hasty words I 

■Which their own llircats provokcnl. | 

S.VROLIA. f 

Old man I you talk 

Too bluntly ' Did vour son owe no respect 
To the In ery ol oar Imasc ? 

Oil) Bmiiory. 

I*’\en such respect 

As the sheep's skin should g.iiii for the hot wolf 
Thai hath began to woiry Lhe poor lambs ! 

Laska. 

Old insolent rufflan' 

(Ilycinf. 

Pardon < pardon, madam! 

I saw the whole affray 'I'he good old man | 

Means no offence, sweet latly '—You, yourself) | 

Laska' know well, that those men wcie the rufflaiis 1 
Shame on you ! 

Sarolta. 7uit/i affected anger.) 

What > Glycine ? Go, retire * 

\hxit Glyane mournfully 
Be it then that these men faulted. Yet yourself. 

Or better still belike the maidens’ patents. 

Might have coniplaiucd to us. 'W’as ever access 
Denied you ? Or free audience ? Or are we 
Weak and unfit to punish our own Servants ? 
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Old Bathory. 

So then! So then ' Heaven grant an old man patience ! 

And must the gardener leave his seedling plants, 

Leave his young roses to the rooting swine, 

While he goes ask their master, if perchance 
His leisure serve to scourge them from their ravage ? 

Laska. 

Ho! Take the rude clown from your lady’s presence! 

I will report her further will! 

Sarolta. . 

Wait, then, 

Till thou hast Icamt it' Fervent good old man! 

Forgive me that, to try thee, I put on 
A face of sternness, alien to my meaning! * 

\then speaks to the servants. 

Hence I leave my presence ' anrl you, Laska ! maik me ' 

Those rioters are no longer of my household 1 

If we but sliake a dew dru]> from a rose 

In vain would we replace it, and as vauily 

Restore the tear of wounded modesty 

'L'o a maiden'^ eye familiarized to licence.— 

But these men, l.aska— 

I La'SKiV. ( ariWe .) 

Yes, now 'tis coming. 

Sarolta. 

Brutal aggressors first, then ballled dastards, 

That they have sought to piece out their revenge 
With a tale of w'ords lured from the li])S of anger 
• Stamps them most dangerous , and till I want 

i Fit means for wicked ends, we shall not need 

{ Their services. Disi haige them ' You, Bathory • 

Are henceforth of my household 1 I shall place you 
Near my own person. When }oiir son returns 
Present him to us ! 

Old Bviiiory. 

Ha I what strangers* here ' 

What business have tliey in an old man’s eye ? 

Your goodness, lady—and it came so sudden— 

* Refers to the tear, which he feels starting in Iiis eye. The following hne u.is 
borrowed unconscioa&ly from Mr Wordaworth’s Eacursion, 
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I cannot—must not—^let you be deceived. 

I have }'et another tale, but \then SaroUa astdCf not for 
all ears! 

Sarolta. 

I oil have passed your cottage, and still praised 
Its beauty, and that trim orchard-plot, whose blossoms 
Tlie gusts of A])ril shou ered aslant its thatch. 

Come, you shall show it me ! And, while you bid it 
Farewell, be not ashamed that 1 should witness 
The oil of gladness glitlciing on the water 
Of an ebbing grief. t 

[Bat/h t-y s/iozus her into his cottage. 

L.VSK.V {atone) 

Vexation I baffled! schooled ! 

Ho I Laska ' wake ' w'hy ? whut can all this mean? 

She sent aw'ay that cockatrice m anger 1 

Oh, the false witch ' It is too plain, she loves him. 

And now, the old man near my lady’s pel son. 

She’ll sec this Bethlen houily • 

[Lasha flings hiinsttf into the seat . Glycine pee^s m 
timidly . 

Glycinf 

Laska' Laska! 

Is my lady gone ? 

I..ASKA. {surlily.) 

Gone. * 

Glycine. 

Have you yet seen hn'i ? 

Is he returned 

[^Laska starts up from his seat. 
Has the seat stung you, T^aska ? 

I..ASKA. 

No, serpent! no; ’tis you that sting me j you I 
Wliat? you would cling to him again i 

GLvaNE. 

Whom? 

Laska. 

Bethlen I Bethlen! 

Yes; gaze as if your very eyes embraced him 1 

Ha i you forget the scene of yesterday 1 

Mute ere he came, but then—Out on your screams, 
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And your pretended fears ' 

Glycive. * 

Your fears, at least, 

Were real, Laska • or your trembling limbs 

And vrhite cheeks played the hypocrites most vilely < 

Laska. 

I fear* whom? What? 

Glycive. 

1 know what I should fear, 

Were I m Laska’s place. 

* Laska. 

What? 

Glycine. 

• My own consnence, 

For having fed my jealousy and envy 

With a plot, made out of other men’s revenges. 

Against a brave and innocent young man’s life! 

Yet, yet, pray tell me ’ # 

I.i.\ska {malignantly,') 

^'nu will know too soon. 

Glvli.ne 

Would I could find my lady ' though she chid me— 

Yet this suspense— [going 

I.^ska. 

Stop ' stop * one question only— 

I am quite ralm— 

Glycine. 

Ay, as the old song says. 

Calm as a tiger, valiant as a dove. 

Nay, now', 1 have marred the verse well! this one question— 

Laska. 

Are you not bound to me by your own promise ? 

And is It not as plain— 

Glycine. 

Halt 1 that’s two questions. 

Laska. 

Pshaw! Is it not as plain as impudence, 

That you’re in love with this young swaggering beggar, 
Bethlen Bathoiy ? When he was accused. 

Why pressed you forward ? Why did you defend him ? 

x8 
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Glycine. 

Question meet question ■ that’s a woman’s privilege. 

Why, ]..aska, did you urge I.ord Casimir 
To make my lady force that promise from me ? 

L\ska. 

So then, }OU say. Lady Saiolta fofc&lyo\x? 

Glycin'l. 

Could I look up to her dear countenance, 

And say her n«iy ? As far batk as 1 wot of 
All her commands were gracious, sweet reciiiests. 

Hoiv could It 1)0 then, but tJiat her requests 
Must needs lia\ e souiideil to me as coinuiands P 
And as for love, .lad I a score of loses, 

I’d keep them all for my dear, kind, good mistress. 

Lsska. 

Not one for Bethleii ? 

(;ly< INI' 

f. Oh • that’s a diflerent thing. 

To be sine he’s br.iie. and handsoiiu', and so pious 
'Fo his good old falhei Hut for /oruig him— 

Nay, indeed, }on are mistaken, Liska ! 

Toor youth ' I rather think 1 for him, 

For I sigh so deeply when I think of him ' 

And if 1 see him, the tears come m my e>es, 

And my heart beats , and all because I dreamt 
That the war-wolf had guied him as he hunted 
In the haunted forest' 

L.\-<k 

You d ire own all ''us?" 

Your lady will not w'arrant pro-nise-brearh. 

Mine, paftipered Miss ' } ou siiall be, and I'M make you v • 
Grieve for Jiim with a venge.mce. Odd’s, my fingers 
Tingle already ! [/nakts threatening ug^s. 

Glycine, {amie) 

Ha' Bethlcn coming this way ! 

[Gfyctfie then end out as if of raid of being bemen’ 
Oh, save me ^ save me ! Pray don’t kill mo, Laska ! 

Enter Beiulln »i an Hunting Drtss. ' 


* Foi the best account of the War-wolf or Lycanthropus, see Drayton’s Moon¬ 
calf, Clulmcra’ En^rlish Poets, Vol IV. p. 130. 
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Bf/1 hlev. 

What, beat a woman ! 

Laska. ifo Glycinf.) 

O >’011 cockatrice ! 

Betulfn. 

Unmanly dastard, hold < 

Laska. (pom/ously.) 

Do >oti chance to know ^ 

Who—I—am, Sir?—(’Sdeath ' how black he looks ' 

Bf'hh !• V 

I have started i'nnn> striingo hcj’«ts in my time, 

But none less like a man, than this before me 
That lifts his hand against a timid female 

Lass. A 

Bold youth • she’s mii\e. 

Gi.ycinf. 

No, not my master jet. 

But only is to be ; and all, because * 

Two years ago niy lady asked me, and 
1 promised Arr^ not Aim, and if sA^Iilet me, 

I’ll hate you, my loul's steward. 

Bkehlkn 

Hush, Glycine • 

CllACINMf 

Yes. I do, Betlilen ; for he just now brought 
F.ilsc witnesses to swear away your life : 

Youf life, and old Hathori’s too. 

Bl.lHLKN 

Batliory’s! 

• Where is iny father? Answer, or--Ha ! gone * 

\Laika during tAi r time s/inks offiAc Sfagr, using tArcahning 
gestures to Uh'cine 

Glyline. 

Oh, heed not Aim f 1 saw' you pressing onward, 

And did but feign alarm. Dear gallant youth. 

It IS your life they seek ' * 

Bethlen. 

My life ? 

Glycinf 

Alas, 


Lady Sarolta even- 
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Bethlgmt. 

She does not know me! 

(Jl.YCINE. 

Oh that she did ! she coukl not then ha\e spoken 
With such stern countenance. But though she spurn me, 

1 will kneel, Bethlcn— 

Briht.cx. 

W Not for me. Glycine • 

have I done ? or whom liave I offended ? 

Gi.yciNE. 

Rash words, ^tis said, and treasonous of the king. 

\Btthltn mutters to himself indignantly. 
Gl\line. {aside) 

So looks the statue, in our hall, o'the god. 

The shaft just flown that killed the serpent! 

Bli'IILen. {muttering aside.) 

King' 

(Jlncixi*. 

Ah, often have I wisheil you were a king. 

You w'ould protect the helpless oicrj-where, 

As you did us. And 1, too. should not then 
Grieve for you, Bethlen, as I do, nor ha\c 
The tears come in my e>es . nor dream bad dreams 
1'hat you were killed in the forest; and then Laska 
Would have no right to rail at me, nor say 
(Ye.s, the base man, he says) that 1—1 love you. 

Biihli'n. 

Pretty Glycine ! wert thou not betrothed— 

But in good truth ] know not \\ !iat I s])eak. 

This luckless morning 1 have been so haunted 
With my own fancies, .starting up like omens, 

That 1 feel like one, who waking from a dream 
Both asks and answers wildly. — But Bathoty ? 

Glycine. 

Hist 1 *tis my lady’s step I She must not see you I 

^Bethten retires. 

Enter from the Cottage Sarolta and Bathory. 

Sarolta. 

Go, seek your son' I need not odd be spec^. 

You here, .Glycine! [.fiaf/V Bathory, 
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Glycine. 

Pardon, pardon Madam > 

If y<^ but saw the old man’s son, you would not, 

You could not have him harmed. 

Sarolta. 

Be calm, Glycine! 

Glycine. 

No, I shall break my heart. \Sobbifig 

Sarulia. {taking her hand) * 

Ila > IS it so ? 

O strange and hidden power of sympathy, 

That of like fates, though all unknown to each. 

Dost make blind iniitimts, oi]jhan’s heart to orphan’s 
Drawing by dim diaquiet * 

Gl\line. 

GUI IJathory— 

Sarulia. 

Seeks Ins br.avc son. (’onie. wijie away thy tears 
Yes, in good truth. Glycine, this same Bethlcn 
Seems a most noble and deserving youth 

(h.SClNE. 

My lady does not mock me ? 

Sakoli'a. 

Where is I^ska * 

Has he not told thee ? 

Glycine 

Nothing. In his fear— 

Anger, 1 mean —stole oft’—I am so fluttered— 

Lett me abruptly— 

Sarolta. 

His shame excuses him I 

He IS somewhat hardly tasked, ai)d in discharging 
His own tools, cons a lesson for himself. 

Bathory and the youth henceforward hve 
Safe in my lord’s protection. 

Glyci.n'e. 

The saints bless you < ^ 

Shame on my graceless heart 1 How dared I fear 
Lady Sarolta could be cruel ? 

SAR01.TA. 

Come, 

a 
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Be yourself, girl! 

Glycine. 

O, 'tis so full here t [of her hcatt. 

now it cannot harm him if I tell you, 

I’hat the old man’s son— 

Sakhf r\ 

‘ Is //t'f that old man’s son ' 

A destiny, not unlilvo thine own, is his, 

For all 1 know of //nr is, that thou art 
V soldiei s oriih.in • left when intestine 
Shook anil enjru'feil liie pillars of Illynii 
'I'Jiis other fi.igim'it, thtown hack by that same eaithcjii.ike, 
I’hi*-, so mystenoii ily inseribetl by nature. 

Pen li.ince may piece out and interpret thine. 

Command ih} self' IJe seeret' II is true father— 

Jiear’st thou ^ 

Gi s CINE (o/^w/y.) 

O tell— 

Beiiilcn (7i>ho had oveiJuard t/ir last ft lO riWi/j, mio 7V\/if7 out.) 

Ves, Ull me, .Shape fiom hea\en * 

"Who IS my father ? 

S SROLr \ 7oi/h sut // isc) 

Thin.:^ lather ? Rise ! 

Giacine. 

Alas ' He hath alarmed you. my dear lady ' 

S VKOI I A. 

J£is countenance, not his ac t' 

Glycixi 

kise, Bethlen ' rise ' 

Bm IILE.N. 

No j kneel thou too ! anti with thy orphan’s tongue 

Plead for me ' 1 am rooted to the earth 

And have no power to use * (bve me a father 1 

There is a pniyer in those uplifted eyes 

That seeks high Heaven ! But 1 will overtake it, 

And bring it back, and make it plead for me 
In thine owm heart' Speak ' Speak i Restore to me 
A name in the world ! 

Saroi.ta. 

By that blest Heaven 1 gazed at, 
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I know not -a ho thou art. And if I knew, 

Dared I—But rise ' 

BnriiLrN. 

. Blest spirits of my paients, 

Ye hover o’er me now' Ye shjnc upon me * 

And like <i llowur that coils forth from a rum, 

1 feel and seek the light, I cannot sec ' s 

Saroi.'ia. 

'I'hou scc’sL yon dim spot on the mountain’s ridge. 

Hut wli.it It IS Hiou knoiv'st not Even such 
Is all I know of thee—h.iply, hiave louth, 

Is .ill Kite niiikci it bLife ioi thee to know ^ 

Bl IHLT.V 

.^.ife ^ S.ifc ? O Jet me tlieii inlicril danger. 

Vnd It shall be luy binh-iighl' 

SmuiI.ia (nude) 

That look ag.'iin >— 

The wood which liisl inclosis, .ind then skills 
'I'lie highest Lr.u k lh.it Icids .luoss the mountains— 
'I'lioii know'si it, ijLtlihn ? 

Bi'/i iiij .V. 

I.ally. ’Iwas my wont 

To roam there in niy dnldliood oft alone 
And miittci to iii)self the iiainc of father. 

For still Bathon (wliy. nil now I guessed not) 

Would ne\ei lic.ii it fioin niy lijis, but sighing 

Gazed upward Vet of late .in idle terror- 

(1/n l\F 

M.id.im, that wood is haunteil by the war-wolves, 

Vampires, and nioiibtiuub- 

Saroi I a. a smile') 

-Moon-calves, credulous girl * 
Haply some o’ergrow 11 savage ol the forest 
Hath his laii tiieie, and fear hath fmmed the rest. 

[77//« speaking again to Btihlcn. 
After th.at last great bcittle (() young man ' 

Thou w'akest anew my life's sole anguish), that 
Which iixed lo^rd Emenck on his throne, Bathory, 

Led by a cr)', far inward fiom the track. 

In the hollow of an oak, as in a nest, 

Did find thee, Bethlen, then a helpless babe. 
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The robe, that wrapt thee, was a widow's mantle. 

Bl.I ITLKN. 

An infant’s weakness cloth relax my frame. 

O say—I fear to ask- 

Sarolta. 

And 1 to tell thee. 

* Bb.ihi.en. 

Stiike ! O strike qintkly! See, 1 do not shiink. 

• his breast. 

1 am stone, cold stone. 

S'\Ftor,TA. 

1 lid in .1 brake hanl by, 

Scarce by both p 1ms su,ij)i>ited from the earth, 

A Avounded lad> lay, aaIio^o life fast waning 
Seemed to sur\'i\e itself in her li\t eyes, 

That strained towards the balie At length one arm 
Painfully from her own wciglii ilisi^ngaging. 

She poiiiteil first to heaM.ii, then from liei bosom 
Drew forth a golden casket 'I’hiis entreated. 

Thy fostcr-falhei took thee in his arms. 

And kneeling s^iake If aught of thia world's c omfoiL 
Can reach thy h(.ait, iO(ei\e a pooi inan'.s troth. 

That at my hle’s iisk 1 will sa\e th} child ' 

Her countenance woiked, as erne th.it seemed prcpaiing 

A loud YOU c, but It died iip>)n her lips 

[n a faint whisper, ‘Id) ' Sa\e linn ' Hide—^hide all! ’ 

Bt IIII.I'N' 

And did he le.ive hci ? \\ h it, had 1 a mother? 

And left hei bleeding, dying.*' Bought 1 v..e life 
With the ,desci lion of a dying mother ? 

Oh agony' 

Gr.YCINE. 

Alas ' thou art bewildeied, 

And dost forget thou Avert a helpless infant > 

Bei’hlfn. 

What else can 1 remember, but a mother 
Mangled and left to perish ? 

Sarolta. 

Hush, Glycine I 
It is thh ground-swell of a teeming instinct; 

Let it but lift itself to air and sunshine. 
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And it will find a mirror in the waters, 

It now makes boil above it. Check him not 1 

Betiilen. 

O that I were diffused among the waters 
That pierce into the secret depths of earth, 

And find their way'in darknesb' Would that 1 
Could spread myself upon the homeless winds i 
And 1 would seek her' ior she ib not dead! 
She cannot die > O pardon, gracious lady ' « 

You were about to say, that he returned— 

SAKOLI'A. 

Deep Love, the godlike in us, still believes 
Its objects as immortal as itself < 

Beihu .v. 

And found her still— 

S VROL'I A. 

Alas ' he did return. 

He left no spot unsearched in all the forest, 

But she (I trust me by some friendly hand) 

Had been borne olf. 

Ill-1 III.VN. 

O whither? 

Cm live. 


Dearest Bcthlcn I 

I would that you could weci) like me > O do not 
Gaze so upon ihe air' 

Sarolta. (continuing- thestorv.') 

While he was absent 

A friendly troop, 'tis certain, scoured the wood, 
Hotly pursued indeed by hmenck. 

Bei'iilen. 

Kmerick. 


Oh Hell! 

Glycine. (4* silaice him.) 
Bethlen! 


BErnr.EN. 

Hist bl'll curse him in a whisiier 
This gracious lady must hear blessings only. 

She hath not yet the gluiy ruiiiul her head. 

Nor those strong eagle wingb, which made swift way 
To that appointed place, whi^ I must seek: 


sSi 
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Or else slu were my mother I 

Sarolta. 

Noble youth! 

From me fear nothing ' Long time have I owed 
Oflcim}C» of expiation for mi-stlccds 
I.ong passed that weigh me down,'though innocent • 
Thy foster-father hid the secret from thee, 

Foi he perceived thy thoughts, as they expanded, 
Proud, (listless, and ill-soitiiig with thy state ’ 

Yam was his care ' 'I hou si niaile thyself suspected 
E’en wheie Siis[ icion u igns, and asks no proof 
ISut iisown fears ' (heat N.iture hath endowed thee 
With her best gift->' I'loin me thou shall reieive 
All lionourable aidance ' ISiit haste hence ' 

'Iravcl will ripen thee, and enterprise 
Beseems thy jears ' Be thou henceforth my soldici 
And whatsoe’er betuie thee, still believe 
That in each noble deed, achieved oi suffered, 

Thou solvesl best the iidille of thy birth ' 

And may the light th.il stre.nns fioin thine own honour 
Guide thee to that tho.i seekest' 

(ii \ei.\L 

Must he leave us ? 

Bl lllLI N*. 

And foi such goodness imii 1 return nothing. 

But some hot tears th it sting mine eyes ^ borne sighs 
That if not breathed would swell my heart to stifling^ 
May Heaven and thine own viitues, high-bcrn lady, 

Be as a shield ol fire, f.ir, f.ir aloof 

To scare all evil from thee ' Vci, if fate 

Hath destined tlu'e one doubtful hour of danger, 

From the uttermost region of the earth, methinks, 

Swift as a s])irit invoked, 1 should be with thee' 

And then, perchance, 1 might li.ive power to unbosom 
These thanks that struggle hero Eyes fair as thuie 
Have ga/xd on me with tears of love and anguish, 

Which these eyes saw' not, or beheld unconscious; 

And tones of anxious fondness, passionate prayers, 

Have been talked to me 1 Bnt this tongue ne’er soothed 
A motheals ear, lisping a mother’^ name ? 

O, at how dear a pnee have I been loved. 
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And no love could return < One boon then, lady 1 
Where’er thou bid’st, I go thy faithful soldier, 

But first must trace the spot, where she lay bleeding 
Who gave me life. No more shall beast of rasinc 
Affront ivith baser spoil that s,UTed forest! 

Or if avengers more than human haunt there, 

Take they what shape lh<?y list, savage or heavenly. 

They shall make nnavver to me, though my heart’s blood 
Should be the spell to bind them. Blood calW for blood ' 

[/tar// Jiethlen 

SvRor lA 

Ah I it was this T feared 'J’o w'ard off this 
Did I withhold from him that old llathory 
Ketiirnmg hid beneath the self-same oak, 

W'lierc the bal>e lay, the mantle, and some jewel 
Bound on his infant ami. 

(ii vcivr 

Oh, let me fly 

And stop him ' Manghsl limbs do there he scattered 
Till the liireil eagle be.irs them to her nest. 

And voices lia\e betn luanl' And there the plant grow's 
That being eaten gives the nihiiman wizard 
Power to [lilt on the ft 11 11\ .ena's shajie. 

'S vK(»r.i V 

What idle tongue hath hewitilied ////r, Glycine? 

1 ho])od that thou hadit learnt a noblei faith. 

Glvli.nh. 

O chide me not, dear lady, (]ucstion I^aska, 

Or the old man 

SAuni.Tv. 

Foigive me, 1 spake liarshly. 

It IS indeed a might) son ery 

That doth enthral thy young heart, my poor girl, 

And wiiat hath Laska told thee ? 

Glycin e. 

Three da)'S past 

A courier from the king did crosn that wood; 

A walful man, that armed Inmsclf on purpose: 

And never hath been heard of from that tune I 

\Sour^ of horns without. 
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Sarolta. 

Hark I dost thou hear it ? 

Glycine. 

'Tis the sound of horns > 

Oitr huntsmen are not out' 

Sarolta. 

' Lord Casimir 

Would not come thus ' \Horns again. 

Glycine. 

Still louder' 

Sarolta. 


Haste we hence ' 

For I believe in j-art thy tale of terror i 
But, trust me, ’tis the inner man transformed : 

Beasts m the shape of men arc worse tliaii war-wol\es. 

\^rolta and Glycine exeunt Trumpets^ ts-r. louder. Entei 
Emerick, Lord Rudoi.l>h, Lasr\, and Huntsmen %ind 
Attendants. 


Rudolph. 

A gallant chace, sire. 

Emerick. 


Ay, but this new quarry 
That we last started seems worth all the rest. 

• [ Then to Lash r. 

And you—excuse me—what s your name ? 

Laska. 


Whatever 


Your Majesty may please. 

Kmerk k * 

Nay, that’s too late, man. 
Say, what ihy mother and thy godfather 
Were pleased to call thee. 

Laska. 

Laska, my liege sovereign. 
Emerick. 

Well, my liege subject Laska ' And you are 
Lord Casimir's steward ? 

Laska. 

And your Majesty's creature. 
Emerick. 

Two gentle dames made off at our approach. 


r 

I* 

\ 

j 

\ 
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Which was your lady ? 

Laska. 

My liege lord, the taller. 

Tlie other, please your Grace, is her poor handmaid, 

Long since betrothed to me. But the maid's froward— 
Yet would your Grace but speak— 

Emerick. 

Hum, master steward' 

I am honoured with this sudden confidence. 

Lead on. [fy Zas4xf, then to Rudolph 

Ix)nl Rudolph, you’ll announce our cominp. 
Greet fair Sarolta from me, and entreat lier 
To be our gentle hostc&s. Mark, you add 
How much we grieve, that businesis of the state 
Hath forced us to delay her lord\ return 
I.UKD Rudolph, {aside) 

Lewd, ingrate tyrant! Yes, I will announce thee. 

Emlkilk. 

Now onward all. [Rxaint cMendants 

Em FRICK solus 
A fair one by my faith I 
If her face rival but her gait and -{tature. 

My good friend Casiinir had hts reasons too. 

^ Jley tender healthy her uno of strut retnement. 

Made early in the convent- - flu "loord pledged —’ 

All fictions, all' fictions of jealousy 

Well' if the mountain move not to the prophet, 

The propht^ must to the mountain! In this Laska 
There’s somewhat of the kna\e nu\ed up with dolt. 
Through the transparence of the fool, methought, 

I saw (as 1 could la\ my finger on it) 

The crocodile’s eye, i hat jicerod up from the bottom 
This knave m.iy do us scrMce. Hot ambition 
Won me the husband. Now let vanity 
And the resentment for a forced seclusion 
Decoy the mfe! Let him be deemed the aggressor 
Whose cunnmg and distrust began tlie game! 

[Exit. 
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ACT II.—SCENE 1. 


A savage wood. At one side a cavern^ overfiung with try. 
Zapoi.ya ami Raad Kiupkili discoveted. both^ bid csfecia/Iy 
tfie latter^ in rude and ravage garments. 

R\^b KiurRii.i. 

Heard >ou then aught \Ahilc I was shinihenng? 

Zapolva 

Nothing 

Only your face l).-cainc convulscil. We miserable • 

Is Heaven’s last mercy fled? Is sleep grown trcachcious? 
Raau Riuprii.i. 

O for a sleep, for sleep itself to rest in ' 

1 dreamt I had met with fooil beneath a tree 
And I was seeking you, when all at once 
My feet became entangled in a net. 

Still more entangled as in r.ige I tore it, 

At length 1 freed myself, had sight of you, 

Rut as I hastened cageily, again 
I found my frame encumbered a huge serpent 
Twined round my chest, but tightest round ray throat. 

Zm'olya 

Alas' ’iwas lack of food fur hunger choaks ’ 

Raau Kiupriii. 

And now 1 saw' you by a shi i\ elled child 
Strangely puisiied. You did not fly, yet nisther 
'I'ouclied 5 'OU the ground metl'.ought, but close above it 
Did seem to shoot yourself along tin* air. 

And as you passed me turned } our face and shriekcrl 

Zapoly\ 

I did in truth send forth a feeble shriek, 

Scarce knowing why. Perhaps the mocked sense ciavid 
To hear the scream, wrhich you but seemed to utter. 

For your whole face looked like a mask of torture ' 

Yet a child’s image cloth indeed pursue nie 
Shnvellcd with toil and penury 1 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Nay! what ails you^ 
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Zapolya. 

A wondrous faintness there comes stealing o’er me. 

Is It Death’s lengthening shadow, who comes onward, 
lafe's seltmg suii behind him ? 

Raab Kiuprim. 

Chccrly ' The dusk 

Will quickly shroud us. Ere the moon be up, 

'J'ru&t me. I'll bring thee food ' 

Zapolya. 

Hunger's tooth has 

Gnawn itself blunt. O, I could queen ibwcll 
O’er my own sorrows ns my rightful subjects. 

But wherefore, O levered Kiujinh' wherefore 
Did ray importunate prajers, my hopes and fancies. 
Force thee from thy secure though sad retreat 
Would that my tongue had llicn cloven to my mouth ’ 
But Heaven is j'ust! With te.irs I conquered thee. 
And not a tear is left me to repent w'lth ' 

Hcidst thou not done alread)—ha<l‘>t thou not 
Suftered—oh, more than e'er man feigned ot friendship 

Ravb Kil'prili. 

Yet be thou comforted ' What' Iiadsl thou faith 
When I tinned back inneiliilous 'Tvas thy light 
That kindled mine. And shall it now' go out, 

Ami leave thy soul in darknes'i ? Yet look uj», 

And think thou see’st thy sainleil lord commissioned 

And on his way to aid u** ? Whence those late dreams, 

Winch .ifter such long interval of hopeless 

And silent resignation all .it once 

Night after night commanded thy return 

Hither? and still piescnted in clear vision 

This w'ood as m a scene ? this very cavern^ 

Thou darest not doubt that Heaven's csjiccial hand 
Worked in those signs. The hour of thy deliverance 
Is on the stroke —for Misery cannot acid 
Grief to thy gnefs, or Fatience to thy sufferance ! 

Zapolya. 

Cannot < Oh, what if thou were taken from me ? 

Nay, thou said’st well: for that and death were one. 
^i/is grief is at its height indeed; the hard 
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Necessity of this inhuman state 

Has made our deeds mhuman as our vestments. 

Housed m this wild wood, with wild usages, 

Danger our guest, and famine at our portal— 

^Vol^like to prowl in the shepherd’s fold by night' 

At once for food and safety to affrighten 
The traveller from his road— 

\Glyctne is heard singing without. 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Hark ! heard you not 

A distant chaunt ? 

SONG, BY Glycine. 

A sunny shaft did I behold. 

From sky to earth it slanted. 

And poised therein a bird so liold— 

Sw'eet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sunk, he rose, he twinkled, lie trolled 
Widnn that shaft of sunny mist; 

His eyes of lire, his beak of gold, 

Ail else of amethyst! 

And thus he s.ing * ‘ Adieu > adieu ! 

Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 

Sweet month of May, 

We must away; 

Far, far away! 

To day ' to day! ’ 

Zapof.ya. 

Sure 'tis some blest spirit! 

For since thon slew’s! the usurper’s emissaiy 
That plunged upon us, a more than mortal fear 
Is as a wall, that wards oiT the beleaguerer 
And stan'es die poor besieged. [So^ again. 

Raab Kiuprili. 

It is a maiden’s voice! quick to the cave! 

Zapolya. 

Hark t her voice faulters! 


\JSxit Zapolya 
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Raab Kiufrili. 

She must not enter 

The cavern, else I will remain unseen < 

\Kiuprih retires to one sufe of the stage. Glycine enU'i r 
singing 

Glycine, {fearfully.) 

A savage place < saints shield me ' Jiethlcn f Bcthicn ! 

Not here ?—'lliere’s no one here I I’ll sing agam. 

' ogain 

If I don’t hear my own voire, I shall fancy 
Voices m all chance sounds ! [starts. 

"Fwas .some'dry branch 
Dropt of itself Oh, he i\ent forth so lashly, 

'I'ook. no food with him--only his arms jnd boar-.spcar ! 

What if 1 le.i\e these cakes, this ciuse of wine, 

Here by this cave, and seek him with the rest ? 

Raab Kiuprili. {umeen.) 

Leave them and flee ! 

Gl\cin£. { shrieks ^ then tean ' ering ) 

Where are } ou ^ 

Raab Kiuprili. {still unseen.) 

Leave them! 

Glycinf 

’Tis Glycine ! 

Speak to me, Bcthlen ' speak in your own voice ! 

All silent'—If tliis weie the war-wolPs den ! 

'Twas not Iiis voice '— 

[Gljeine leaves the provisions and exit fearfully Kinpnli 
comes fonoard^ seizes them ami carries them into the cavern. 
Glycine nturnsy having reun'ered herself 
Giaunl. 

Shame • Nothing hurt me * 

If some fierce beast hath gored liim, he must needs 
Speak with a strange voice. Wounds cause tliirst and 
hoarseness ' 

Speak, licthlen * or but moan. St—St-^No-Kcthlen ! 

If 1 turn back and he should be* fnunrl dead here, 

[she erteps nearer and ueaurto the cavein. 

T should go mad !—Agam '—^“Twas my own heart! 

Hu^h, coward heart! better beat loud with fear, 

19 
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Than break with shame and anguish I 

\As she approaches fo enter the cavern^ Kiuprili stops tier. 
Glycine shrieks. * 

Saints protect me! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Swear then by all thy hopes, by all thy fears— 

Glycine. 

Save me I 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Swear secrecy and silence ! 

Glycine. 

I swear! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Tell what thou art, and what thou scekest ? 

Glycine. 

Only 

A harmless orphan youth, to bring him food — 

' Raab Kiuprili. 

Wherefore in this wood ? 

Glycine. 

Alas I it was his purpose— 

Raab Kiuprili. 

With what intention come he ? Would’st thou save him. 

Hide nothing! 

Glycine. 


Save him ' O forgive his rashness ' 

He is good, and did not know tliat thou wert human ' 
Raab Kiuprili. {repeats the n'ord.) 

Human ? 

\fhen sternly. 

With what design ? 

pLYCINE. 

To kill thee, or 

If that thou wert a spirit, to compel thee 
By prayers, and with the shedding of his blood. 

To make disclosure of his parentage. 

But most of all— 

Zafolya. {rushing out from the cavern.) 

Heaven’s blessing on thee ! Speak! 
Glycine. 

AVhether his Mother live, or perished here I 
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Zapolya. 

Angel of Mercy, I was perishing 

thou didst bring me food: and now thou bring’&t 
The sweet, sweet food of hope and consolation 
To a mother’s famished heart 1 His name, sweet maiden 

Glycine. 

E’en till this morning we were wont to name him 
Bethlen Bathory! 

Zapolya. 

Even till this mommg ? 

This morning > wnen my weak faith failed me wholly ! 
Pardon, O thou that portion’st out our sulSeiance, 

And hirst again the widow’s empty cruse ' 

Say on! 

Glycine. 

The false ones charged the valiant youth 
With treasonous words of Emenck— 

Zapolya. 


Ha! my son! 

Glycine. 

And of Ixnd Casimir— 

Kaui Kiuprili. { aside ) 

O agony 1 mj/ son ' 

Glycine. 

But my dear lady— 

Zapolya and RaAb Kiupkii i 
W ho? 

Glycine 

I.ndy Sarolta 

Frowned and discharged these bad men. 

Raab Kiuprili. {turning offt and to himself.) 

' Righteous Hcav cn 

Sent me a daughter once, and I repined 
That it was not a son. A son was given me. 

My daughter died, and 1 scarce shed a tear * 

And lo J that son became my curse and inlamy. 

Zapolya. {embraca Glume .) 

Sweet innocent 1 and you came here to seek him, 

And bring him food. Alas I thou lear'si ? 

Glycine. 


Not much I 
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My OTvn dear lady, when I was a child, 
hlmbraccd me ofl, but her heart never beat so. 

I'or I too am an orphan, motherless ! 

Raab Kiupkili {to Zapolya.) 

O yet beware, lu^t hope's brief flash but deepen 
The after gloom, and make the darkness Stormy I 
In that last conflict, following our escape, 

The usurper's cruelty had clogged our flight 
With many a babe, and many a chikiing mother. 

This maid herself is one of numberless 

Flanks from the same vast wreck [ Then to Glycine ay^oin 

Well I Casimir's wife— 

Glycine. 

She IS always gracious, and so praised the old man * 

That his heart overflow ed, and made discovery 
'I’hat m this wood— 

Zapolva. (/// agitation.) 

O sjieak' 

Glyuni!' 

A wounded lady— | 

faints — t/uy doth support her j 
Gia cinl I 

Is that his mother ? j 

Kaab Kiupkili. I 

She would fain believe it, I 

Weak though the proofs be. Hope draws towards itself 1 
The flame witli which it kindles. [Horn heard untlnui. I 


To the cavern 1 


Quick' quick! 

< Glycine. 

Perchance some huntsmen of the king’s. 
Kaab Kiupkili. 

Emerick ? 

Glycine. 

He came thi.s morning— 

( T/uy retire to the cavern^ hearing Zapoyla Then enter Bethl£ n 

armed wit/i a boar-spear.) 

Bethlen. 

I had a glimpse 

Of some fierce shape; and but that Fancy oAen 
Is Nature's intermcddlcr, and cries halves 
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With the outward sight, I should believe I saw it 
Bear off some human prey. O my preserver I 
Bathozy ! Father! Yes, thou de&erv’st that name I 
Thou didst not mock me ' These are blessed findings ' 

The secret cypher of my destiny \looktngai hs stgfict. 
Stands here inscribed ■ it is the seal of fate I 
! Ha '—((^sfrvtng the can'e.) Had ever monster fitting lair,’tis 

yonder I 

Thou yawning Den, I well remember thee! 

Aline eyes deceived me not. Heaven leads me oh! 

How for a blast, loud as a king’s defiance, 

) To rouse the monster couchant o’er his ravine! 

* _ \Jiliyivs the horn—thm apau^e. 

\ ‘ Another blast! and with another swell 

I To you, ye charmed watchers of this wood ! 

I If hajily I have come, the rightful heir 

j Of \engeance • if in me .survive the sjjinls 

I Of those, whose guiltless blood ilovved streaming here I 

I [lifou's again iouder. 

I Still silent? I*) the monster gorged ? Heaven shield me * 

! Thou, faitliful spear ' be both my torch and guide, 

j {As fiethlmiv aloat to enter, Ktuftnlt speaks from, the tavern 
I utween.) 4 

Raar Ktupriij. 

Withdraw thy foot > Retract thme idle spear 
And wait obedient > 

Beihlen. (/// amazement) 

Ha ! W'hat art thou ? speak I | 

Raab Kiupkiu {itill unset n) j 

Avengers ’ 

BEflTLEN. 

By a dying mother’s pangs 
K’en such am I. Receive me I 

Raad Kiuprilt. (stilt unseen.) 

Wait! Beware! 

At thy first step, thou treadest upon the light, 

Thenceforth must darkling flow, and sink m darkness I 

BErHCEV. 

Ha! see my boar<spear trembles like a reed I 

Oh, fool! mine eyes are duped by my own shuddering.—' 
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Those piled thoughts, built up in solitude, 

Year following year, that pressed upon my heart 
As on the altar of some unknown God, 

Then, as if touted by fire from heaven descending, 
Blazed up within me at a father’s name— 

Do th^ desert me now I—^at my last trial? 

Voice of command! and thou,-0 hidden Light ! 

1 have obeyed 1 Declare ye by what name 
I dare invoke you ! Tell what sacrifice 
IVil! make you gracious. 

Raab Kii PRILL {still unseen.) 

Patience ! Truth! Obedience 
Be thy whole soul transparent! so the Light, 

Thou seekest, may enshrine itself ivithin dice I 
'J’hy name ? 

Bephlen. 

Ask rather the poor roaming savage. 
Whose infancy no holy rite had blest. 

'I'o him, perchance, rude spoil or ghastly trophy, 

1 n chase or battle won, ha\ e given a name. 

I have none—but like a dog ha\ e answered 

To the chance sound which he tliat fed me, called me ! 

Raab Kiuprili. (still unseen.) 

'rhy birth-place ? 

Bethlen. 

Deluding spirits > Do yc mock me ? 
Question the Night! Bid Darkness tell its bur'li-place I 
Yet hear! Within yon old oak’s hollow trunk, 

Where the bats clmg, have I surveyed my cradle! 

The mother-falcon hath her nest above it, 

And in it the wolf litters!-1 invoke you. 

Tell me, ye secret ones ' if ye beheld me 
As 1 stood there, like one who having delved 
For hidden gold hath found a talisman, 

O tell! what rights, what offices of duty 
This signet doth command ? What rebel spints 
Owe homage to its Lord? 

Raab Kiuprili. (still unseen.) 

More, guiltier, mightier, 

Than thou may’st summon I Wait the destined hour 1 
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Bethlen. 

O yet agaiiii and with more clamorous prayer, 

I importune ye 1 Mock me no more with shadows! 

This sable mantle—tell, dread voice ! did this 
Enwrap one &therless ? 

2!afolya. (unseen.) 

One fatherless! 

Bethlen. (starting.) 

A sweeter voice!—voice of love and pity! 

Was it the softened echo of mine own? 

Sad echo! but the hope, it killed, was sickly,. 

And ere it died it had been mourned as dead 1 
One other hop|s yet lives within my soul: 

Quick let me ask 1—while yet this stifling fear, 

This stop of the heart, leaves utterance t—Are—are these 
The sole remains of her that gave me life ? 

Have I a mother? 

(Zapolya rushes out to emhrojce him. Bethlen starts ) 
Hal 

Zapolya. (embracing him.) 

My son ! my son! 

A wretched—Oh no, no i a blest—a happy mother * 
[They embrace. Kiuprili and Glycine come forward and the 

curtain drops. 


ACT III.—SCENE I. 

A stately room in Lord Castmirs castle. Enter Emerick 

and Laska. 

Emerick. 

1 do perceive thou hast a tender conscience, 

Laska, in all things Uiat concern thine own 
Interest or safety. 

Laska. 

In this sovereign presence 
1 can fear nothing, but your dread displeasure. 

Emerick. 

Perchance, thou think'st it strange, diat / of aU men 
Should covet thus the love of fair Sarolta, 
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Dishonouring Casimir ? 

Laska. 

• F*ar be it from me ' 

Your Majesty’s love and choice bring honour with them. 

Emfrick. 

Perchance, thou hast heard, that Casimir is my friend, 
Fought for me, yea, for my sake, set at nought 
A p^irent’s blessing ; braved a father’s curse ? 

Laska. (asulf.) 

Would I but kncnn', now, what hib Majesty meant 1 
Oh yes, Sire ' ’tis our common talk, how Lord 
Kiupnli, my Lord's father— 

1 vlEKICK. + 

'Tis your talk, 

Is it, good statesman Laska ? 

Laska. 

No, not mine, 

Not mine, an please your Majesty' There are 
Some insolent malcontents indeed that talk thus— 

Nay worse, mere treason. As Bathory’s son, 

The fool that ran into the monster’s jaws. 

Emerick. 

Well, ’tis a loyal monster if he rids us 
Of traitors ! But art sure the youth’s devoured ? 

1<A.SKA. 

Not a limb left an please your Majesty ! 

And that unhappy girl— 

Emlkick. 

Thou followed’st her 

Into the wood? ILaska tou’s assetit. 

'‘Henceforth then I’ll believe 
That jealousy con make a hare a lion. 

Laska. 

Scarce had I got the first glimpse of her veil 
When, with a horrid roar that made the leaves 
Of the wood shake— 

Emerick. 

Made thee shake hke a leaf! 

Laska. 

' The war-wolf leapt; at the first plunge he seized her; 
Forward 1 rushed 1 
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Emerick. 

Most marvelio^! 

Laska. * 

Hurled my javelin j 

Which from his dragon-scales recoiling— 

Emerick. 

Enough! 

And take, friend, this advice. WHien next thou tongucst it, 
Hold constant to thy exploit with this monster, 

And leave untouched your common talk aforesaid, 

What your Lord did, or should have done. • 

. I^SKA. 

My talk ? 

The saints forbid ' I always said, for my part, 

‘ Was not the king Lord Casimtr's dearest friend 9 
Was not that friend a king ^ JFhateer he did 
’Twas all from pure lore to hit Majestv.' 

Kmeric k. 

And this then was thy talk ? ^\niile knave and coward, 

Both strong within thee, wrestle for the uppermost, 

In slips the fool and takes the jilace of both. 

Babbler > Lord Casimir did, as thou and all men. 

He loved himself, loved lionoiirs, wealth, dominion. 

All these were set upon a father’s head: 

Good truth < a most unluc ky accident! 

For he but wished to hit the prize; not graze 
The head that bore it: so with steady eye 
Off flew the parricidal arrow.—Even 
As Casimir loved Emerick, Emerick 
Loves Casimir, intends him no dishonour. 

He winked not then, for l'>ve of me foisooth * 

For love of me now let him wink 1 Or if 
The dame prove half as wise as she is fair, 

He may still pass his hand, and find all smooth. 

his hand across his I row. 

Laska. 

Your Majesty’s reasoning has convinced me. 

Emerick. (with a slight starts as one who had keen talking aland to 

himself: then with scorn.) 

Thee ' 

'Tis well! and more than meant. For by my faith 
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I had half forgotten thee.—Thou hast the key? 

\_Laska lows. 

And in your lady’s ftamber there's full space? 

Laska. 

Between the wall and arras to conceal you. 

Emerick. 

Her? ! This purse is but an earnest of thy fortune, 

If thou prov’st faithful. But if thou betra/st me, 

Hark you !—^thc wolf, that shall drag thee to his den i 

Shall be no fiction. I 

Emerkk. La\ka manet with a hey in one haml^ and I 
a purse in the other ‘ | 

Laska. \ 

AVell then! Here I stand, | 

Like Hercules, on either side a goddess. i 

Call this (looking at the pur<ie.) ( 

Preferment j this (holding up the key.) Fidelity ' j 
And first my golden goddess: what bids she ? ^ 

Only:—* This way, your Majesty ' hush ! The household 
Jre all safe lotlged.' —Then, put Fidelity » 

Within her proper wards, jiist turn her round— | 

So—the door opens—>ind for all the rest, { 

'Tis the king’s deed, not Laska’s. Do but this , 

And—‘ Fm the mere earnest oj your future fortunes.' | 

But what says the other ?—\\liisper on ! I hear you t j 

{jrutting the key to his ear. | 
All very true!—but, good Fidelity! ' 

If I refuse king Emerick, will you promise, f 

And swear now, to unlock the dungeon door, i 

And save me from the hangman ? Ay 1 you’re silent 1 I 

What not a word in answer ? A clear nonsuit!— • 

Now for one look to sec that all are lodged 
At the due distance—then—^yonder lies the road 
For Laska and his royal friend king Emerick I 

[Exit Laska. Then enter ]^THORY and BETHLEy. 

Bethlen. 

He looked as if he were some god disguised 
In an old warr'or's venerable shape 
• To guard and guide my mother. Is there not 
Chapel or oratoxy in this mansion ? 
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Old Bathory. 

Even so. 

Bethlen. * 

From that place then am I to take 
A helm and breast-plate, both inlaid with gold, 

And the good sword that once was Raab KiupriU’s. 

Old Bathory. 

Those very arms this day Sarolta showed me— 

With wistful look. I’m lost in wild conjectures ! 

Bethlen. 

O tempt me not, e’en with a wandering guess, • 

To break the first command a mother’s will 
Imposed, a mothei's voice made known to me! 

‘ Ask not, my son ; ’ said she, * our names or thine. 

The shadow of the eelipse is passing off 
The full orb of thy destiny / Already 
The victor Crescent glittirs forth and sheds 
O’er the yet lingering hat.e a phantom light. 

Thou const not hasten tt 1 Leave then to Heaven 
The work of Heaven . and with a silent spirit 
Sympathize with the pan ers that work in silent e /’ 

Thus spake she, and she looked os she W'erc then 
* Flesh from some heavenly vision ! 

[BiHinter Laska, not perceiving them. 
l^SKA. 

All asleep * 

[TV/ev olserving Bethlen, stands in uUot-qjffhght. 
I must speak to it first—Put—put the question I 
I’ll confess all! [Stamnming with fear. 

Old Bathory. 

I<aska! what ails thee, man ? 

Laska. {pointing to Bethlen.) 

There I 

Old Bathory. 

I see nothing! where ? 

Laska. 

He does not see it I 

Bethlen, torment me not I 

Bethlen. 

* Soft! Rouse him gently! 

He hath outwatched his hour, and half asleep. 
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With eyes half open, mingles sight mth dreams. 

Old Bathory. 

Ho ! Laska I Don’t you know us ? ’tis Bathory 
And Bethlen' 

Laska. {recovering hmself.) 

Good now ! Ha' ha I An excellent trick. 
Afraid ? Nay, no offence ? But I must laugh. 

But are you sure now, that ’tis you, yourself. 

Bethlen. {holding up his hand as if to strike Aim.) 
Would’st be convinced ? 

Laska. 

No nearer, pray ! consider! 

If it should prove his ghost, the touch would freeze me 
To a tombstone. No nearer! 

BeI'HLLN. 

The fool is drunk ' 
Laska {still more tecoviring.) 

Well now ' I love a bra\ e man to mv heart. 

1 myself braved the monster, and would fain 
Have saved the false one from the fate she tempted. 

Old Baulory. 


You, Laska? 

Blihlen. {to Bathory.) ‘ 

Mark I Heaven grant it may be so I 
Glycine ? 

Laska. 

She ! I traced her by the voice. 

You’ll scarce believe me, when L say I heard 
The clos^of a song : the poor wretch had been sioging. 
As if she wished tp compliment the w'.ir-wolf 
At once wuth music and a meal i 

* Bethlen {to Bathory.) 

Mark tliat 1 

Laska. 

At the next moment I beheld her running, 

Wringing her hands, with, * Bethlen / Opoor Bethlen/' 

I almost fear, the sudden noise I made, 

Rushing impetuous through the brake, alarmed her. . 
She stopt, then mad with fear, turned round and ran 
Into the monster's gripe. Oilh piteous scream 
' I heard. There was no second—1— 
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Beihlen. 

. Stop there! 

We'll spare your modesty! Who dares not honour 
Laska's brave tongue, and high heroic fiincy ? 

Laska. 

You too, Sir Knight, have come back safe and sound! 
"S'ou played the hero at a cautious distance ' 

Or was It you that sent the pooi girl forward 
To stay the monster's stomach ? Dainties quickly 
Pall on the taste and cloy the .appetite ! 

Old Bathorv. 

laska, beware i Forget not what thou art I 
Should’st thou but dream thoii’rt valiant, cross thyself 1 
And acho all over at the dangcioiis fancy! 

' L\bE/\. 

■\\Tiat then! you swell upon my lady’s favoui, 

TIigh T^rds and perilous of one day’s growth ! 

But other judges now' sit on the bench * 

And haply, Laska hath found audience there. 

Where to defend the treason of a son 
Might end in lifting up both son and father 
Still higher; to a height from whir h inrlced 
You both taaif drop, but, spite of fate and fortune, 

Will be secured from falling to the ground. 

’Tis possible too, young man ' that royal Emerick, 

At Laska’s rightful suit, may make enrpiiry 
By whom seducerl, the maid so strangely missing— 

Bfihllm. 

Soft! my good I.aska! might it not suffice, ^ 

If to yourself, being Lord Casimir's steward, 

1 should make record of Cilvcine’s fate? 

LasEa. 

'Tis well! it shall content me! though your fear 
Has all the credit of tliese low ered tones. 

very pompously. 

First we demand the manner of her death ? 

Bethlen. 

Nay! that’s superfluous! Have you not just told us, 

Tliat you yourself, led by impetuous valour, 

Witnessed the whole ? ^y tale’s of later date. 

After the fate, from whic^ your valour strove 
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In vain to rescue the rash maid, 1 saw hert 

Laska. 

Glycine ? 

Bethlen. 

Nay I Dare I accuse wise Laska, 

Whose words find access to a monarch’s car. 

Of a base, braggart he ? It must have been 
Her spirit that appeared to me. But haply 
I come too late? It has itself delivered 
Its own commission to you ? 

Old Batiiory. 

’Tis most likely! 

And the ghost doubtless vanished, when we entered 
And found brave Laska staring wide—at nothing! 

Laska 

'Tis well • You’ve ready w'lts I I shall report them. 

With all due honour, to his Majesty ! 

Treasure them up, 1 pray ' A certain person. 

Whom the king flattcis with his confidence. 

Tells you, his ro} ai friend asks startling questions 1 
’Tis but a hint' And now ivhat says the ghost 1 

Bethi cn. 

Listen ! for thus it spake : ‘ Say thou to Laska, 

Glycine, kmu'iag all thy thoughU engrossed 
In thy new office of king's fool and knave. 

Foreseeing th/ouh forget ivith thine own hand 
To make due ptnameJor the wrongt thou'st caused het. 

For thy soul's safety, doth consent to take it 

Fhtm liethlen's cudgel' —thus. . [beats him off'. 

Off I rcoundrell off! 

\_Laska runs mway. 

, Old Bathory. 

The sudden swelling of this shallow dastard 
Tells of a recent storm: the first disniption 
Of the black cloud that hangs and threatens o’er us. 

Bethlen. 

E’en this reproves my loitering. Say where lies 
The oratory ? 

Ou> Bathory. 

Ascend yon flight of stairs i 
Midway the corridor a silver lamp 
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Hangs o’er the entrance of Sarolta’s chamber, 

And facing it, the low arched oratory ! 

Me thou’lt find watching at the outward ^te : 

For a petard might burst the bars, unheard 
By the drenched porter, and Sarolta hourly 
Expects Lord Casimir, spite of Emerick’s message I 

Bethlen. 

There I will meet you I And till then good night! 

Dear good old man, good night! 

Old Bathory. 

O yet one mpment! 

What I repelled, when it did seem my own, 

I cling to, now ’tis parting—call me father 1 
It cannot now mislead thee. O my son. 

Ere yet our tongues have learnt another name, 

Bethlen!—say—Father to me' 

Bethlen. 

Now, and for ever 

My father > other sire than thou, on earth 
I never had, a dearer c ould not have! 

From the base eardi you raised me to your arms. 

And I would leap from off a throne, and kneeling. 

Ask Heaven’s blessing from thy lips. My father! 

Bathory. 

Go I Go 1 

[Bethfen breaks off and exit. Bathory looks qffetUonately 
ajter him. 

May every star now shining over us. 

Be as an angel’s eye, to watch and guard him! 

[jEiif Bathory. 

Sibne changes to a splendid Bed-chaml er, hung untk tapestry. 
Sarolta m an elegant Night Dress^ and an Attendant. 
Attendant. 

We all did love her, madam ! 

Sarolta. * 

She desers'ed it! 

Luckless Glycine I rash unhappy girl I 
’Twas the first lime she e'er deceived me. 

Attendant. 

She was in love, and had she not died thus. 

With gnef for Bethlen’s loss, and fear of Laska, 
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She would have pined herself to death at home. 

Sakolta. 

Has tlie youfli’s father come back from his search ? 

Al lENUANT. 

He never will, I fear me, O dear lady • 

That ].«iska did so triuinjih o’er the old man— 

It was quite cruel—* > oi/V/ Ie .turf,’ said he, 

To meet ivith part at least of iiour son BethleUt 
Or the u'ar-u’o/f must hare a tjuu'k digestion f 
Go / Seaiih the u’ood by all means / Go / /pray you / ’ 

SaKOI I'A. 

Inhuman wretch! 

AlThN'D\NT. 

^Anil old Hathory answered 
With a sad smile, * It is a irih h’s prayei , * | 

And may Heaven tend it latkwards.' Though she was rash, I 
'Twas a small fault for such a punishment • | 

SXKOMA. 1 

Nay • 'tixas my grief, anti not niy anger spoke. J 

Small fault indeed ' but leai e me, my goofl girl' | 

I feel a weight tliat only pr.iyer con lighten [^Ent Attendant. I 
O they were miiDcent, and }et ha\e perished 
In their May of life, and \'ice grows old in triumph. * 

Is it Mercy's hand, that for the bad man holds c 

Life's closing gate ? ■ — 

Still passing thence petitionary Hours ; 

To woo the obdurate spirit to repentance *>' 

Or w'ould this chillncss tell me, tli.ii there is 
Guilt too enormous to be duly punislied, I 

Save by increase of guilt ? I’lie Powers of Evil ! 

Are je.ilous claimants. Guilt too«hath its ordeal | 

And Hell its own probation'—Merciful Heaven, : 

Rather than this, pour down upon thy siqipiiant ' 

t>iseusc, and agony, and comfortless want' ' 

O send us forth to w'ander on, unshelteicd! ! 

Make our food bitter with despised tears < j 

Let viperous scorn hiss at u» as we pass ! 

Yea, let us sink down at our enemy’s gate. 

And beg forgiveness and a morsel of bread ! 
f With all the heaviest worldly visitations. 
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Let the dire fathei^s curse that hovers o*er us 
, Work out its dread fulfilment, and the spirit 
Of wronged Kiuprili be appeased. But only, 

Only, O merciful in vengeance > let not 
That plague turn inward oii.my Casimir’s smU 
Scare thence the fiend Ambition, and restore him 
To his own heart! O save him ! Save my husband! 

\Duting the latter part of t/iit ipmh Emeurk corner forrvard from 
fm hiding’pface. Sarolta M'ving him, u’llhout rectigmzmg him 
In such a shape a father’s cur.se should come. 

Kmerick {advarnwg.) ■ 

Fear not' 

S.\R01 TA 

Who art thou ? Jiobber? Traitor? 

4 Emj rick * 

Friend ! 

Who in good hour hath startled tlicse dark fancies, 

Rapadous traitors, that wuiiUl lam depose 
Joy, love, and beauty ftom their natural thrones ■ 

ThobC hp-^, those angel ejes, that regal forehead. 

SvKiil.l V 

Strengthen me, Hea\cn ' I nuist not seem afraid > [aric/tr. 
'Uie king to-night then deigns to j)!a> llie masker. 

What seeks your ^lajesty ^ 

J'.MKRK K 

Saiolla's love , 

And Emenck’s ptiwei lies prostrate at her feet 

SVROI.I'A 

Heaven guard the soseieigii's jjouerfrom such debasement' 
Far lather, Sire, let it descend in sengcance 
On the base iiigrale, on the laithlcss slate 
Who dared unbar the doors «/ these retirement?! 

For whom? Has Casimir deserted this insult? 

O my misgmng heart' If—if—from Heaton, , 

Yet not from you, Ixird Kmeruk ' 

E.M ERICK. 

Chiefly from me. 

Has he not like an ingratc robbed my court 
Of Beauty's star, and kept my heart in darkness ? 

First then on him 1 will administer justice— 

If not in mercy, yet in love and rapture. [5'eirei het. 
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Sarolta. 

Help! Treason * Heli)' 

Ksir RJCK. 

Call louder' Scream again, 

Here’s none can hear you ! 

SlROLTA. 

^ Hear me, hear me, Heaven • 
Fmt’rick 

Nay, why this r.igo^ ho best descries you? Casuntr, 
Fancrick" hoiighi iiiiiilemcnl, the j^mIous slave 
'rhat mew^ voii up with holts ami bars? or Kinciiek 
^^ho ])n)lirers )i>n i throne^ Nai, mine you shall be. 

Heme witli this foi ' rcsisiance ' \'ield ; then li\e 
This liionth a widow, ami ilu* ne\t a queen I 

♦ SXRdllV g, 

Yet, >ct for one biief moment 
Unhand me. J coniine \on. 

[.SAc* tliinir^ him «//, ,iirl iu\ht'\ tominlt a tniUt Emvtnk 
fuf/oir^, tiiiJ •‘hr ttikr\ a hr gra^fn if in hrr 

hatiif. 


rirtuii K 

ll.i ' I la * a dagger , 

A ‘'ccnily ornament for a I id\’s c asket • 

'Tis held, devotion is akin lo love, 

Hut voiiis IS tragic ' l-ove in war ' It charms me, 
And m ikes vour beaiitv worlh a kind's embraces I 
(Dill mg this S/irnh Jli him n rnfr*s nriun!) 

1)1 I Ml.l \ 

Kiiflian, forbe.ar ' Turn, tiiin .md fiont my sv .1 * 

hMI KIC K 

Pish ' who IS this> 

S \Rm I v. , 

C) sleepless eye of Heaven • 

A blest, a blessed spirit ' hem e earnest thou 
May I still call thee Bcthlen ? 

Blhijxn 

Kver, lady, 

Your faithful soldier * 

Ezufric k 

Insolent slave ! Depart' 


Know'st thou not me “ 
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IiLTHLEN' 

T know thou art a villain 

And coward' That thy devilish purpose marks thee ' 
What else, this lady must instruct my sword 1 

Sakulta. 

Monster, retire 1 O touch him not, thou blest one ' 

This is the hour, that fiends and damned sj)irits 
Do walk the earth, and lake what form they list' 

Yon devil hath assiiined a km;i['s' 

131.1111 LX. 

Usuiped It * 

Fmiuick. * 

The king will play llio devil with thee indeed * 

}3iit that 1 mean to Jieai thee howl on the rark, 

1 would debase this swriui, .iml lay thee piostr4tc 
At till? thj ]»arainour’s fiet' tliLii diag her forlli 
Stained with adulterous blood, and [///c;/ /n Satnffn. 

—tnaik you, traities'i' 

Stnimpcted first, then tinned adrift to beggary! 

'I’hoii piayed'sC loi’t loo 

Sviiiil I’A 

Thou art so fieiidisli wicked. 

That in thy bla.sjihemies 1 si.iKe heai thy threats ' 

lb IHtl V. 

Lady, be adiu' fear not this king of the buskin ' 

A king? Uli laiightei ' A king Ikij.uet ' 

'Fhat Ironi some vag'aiit ai toi'i lyrmg room, 

Hath stolen at one'e his s])ee( h .Uid ciowii' 

h'Ml KIl k 


Ah' treason ' 

Thou hast bce'ii loshoned :'''d tru ked iiji for this ' 

As surely as the wax on tli\ death-waiiant 
Shall take the impression ot this royal signet. 

So iilain thy faee hath ta'en'thc mask of rebel * 

[Emerick fioiiitt )its hand haughtily toirarJ^ lifihlen, u'ho tatchihg n 
night nf the signet! seix.es lii\ hand and eagerly otseives the ugne*, 
thenjluigs the hand butk with indignant jay. 

13F1ULLN 

It must be so ! 'Tis e’en the eoiinlerparl' 
lint with a foul usurping cypher on it' 

Th£ light hath flashed from Heaven, and I must follow it' 
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O curst usurper! O thou brother-murderer ! 

That madest a star-bright queen a fugitive widow! 

Who hirst the land with curses, being thyself 
All curses in one tyrant! see and tremble I 
Tliis IS Kiuprih’s swonl that now hangs o’er thee ! 

Kiupnli’s blasting curse, that from its point 
Shoots lightnings at thee. Hark ! in Andreas’ name, 

Heir of his vengeance, hell-hound! I defy thee. 

\They Jight, and fuAt as Emerick i» dimrmcd, i« rnnh Casimir, Old 
B 4TH0KV, a/i<f attendants. Cawnir tnha in t'ehveen the lomlatants, 
and paits th>‘m : tn the slrngg/e Bethlen's sword is t/nown down. 

CVslMIR 

The king • disarmed too by a stranger ! Speak 1 
What may this inc.ia ? 

, Kmlrick. 

Deceived, dishonoured lord! 

Ask thou yon fair adultrcss' She will tell thee 
A t.ile, which, woiild’st thou be both (lu|)e and traitor, 

'Ihou wilt believe against th> fiieml and sovereign ’ 

Thou art present now, and a fneiid's duty ceases . 

To thine ownjiislKc leave I thine own wrongs. 

Of hnlj thy vengeance, 1 jicrfoue must rob thee. 

For tfiat the sovereign claini'i. I'o thy allegiance 
» I now commit this traitor and assassin 

\Thvn to the Attendants. 

Hence with him to the dungeon • and to-moirow, 

Ere the sun rises,—Hark> >our heads or his 1 
" Ui'.niLCN 

Can Hell work miracles to mock Heaven’s justice? 

EmericK. 

\\’ho speaks to him dies' The traitor that has menaced 
His king, muMt not ])o11ute the breathuig air, 

Even with a word • 

Ca.simir. (Jo Bathory ) 

Hcnrc with him to the dungeon! 

[iSrif Beth/ent hurried off'fg Bathory and Attendanti 
Em CRICK. 

We hunt to-morrow in your upland forest: 

Thou {to Casimr) wilt attend us; and wilt then explain 
Tliis sudden and most fortunate arrival. 

[Exit Emenck ; Manent Casimir and ^arolta. 
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Sarolta. 

My lord' my husband ! look whose sword lies yonder' 

{Pointing to the sword which Bethlen had been disarmed of 
ly the Attendants. 

It is Kiupnli’s, Casimir ; 'tis thy father’s ! 

And wielded by a stnpling’:» arm, it baffled. 

Yea, fell like Heaven’s own lightnings on that Tarquin. 

Casimir. 

Hush ' hush ' {In an under voice. 

I had detected ere T left the city 

Tlie tyrant’s curst intent. l.ewd, damned ingrafe! 

For him did I bring down a father’s curse ? 

Swift, swift must be our means? Tn-morroA’s sun 
Sets on his fate or mine ' O blest Sarolta' {Emlracin* her. 

No other prayer, late penitent, dare 1 olTor, 

But that thy spotless virtues may prevail 

O’er Casmiur’s crimes, and dreail Kiuprili’s curse ! 

[yiXvi'M/it consulting. 


ACT IV.—SCENE 1. 

A glade in a wood. Enter Casimir looking anxiously aroigid. 

Casimir. 

This needs must be the sjiot' O, here he comes ! 

Enter Ia>Ri> Rudolph. 

Well met. Lord Rudoliih !- 

Your whisper was not lost ii]>on my ear, 

And I dare trust— 

Lord Rudolph. 

Enough I the time is precious ! 

You left Temeswar late on ve.ster-eve ? 

And sojourned there some hours ? 

Casimir. 

I did so! 

Lord Rudolph. 


Heard you 
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Aught of a hunt preparing ? 

Casimir. 

Yes; and met 

The assembled huntsmen' 

Lord Rudolph. 

Was there no word given? 
Casimir. 

The word for me was this roi/rt/ Leopard 

CliaiCi ft'iy milk-white dediiated Hind. 


Lord Rudolph. 

Yoiii answer? 


CV'.IMIR. 

As the word proves false or tiiie 
Will Casirair cioss the hunt, or join the huntsmen ' 

Lord Rldoii’H. 

The event rerlecincd their pledge ? 

Casimir. 

Tt did, and thcicfoie 

Ha\e I si-nt hack both pledge and invitation. 

The spotless Hind hath lied to them for shelter, 

And beats with her my seal of fellowship ! 

[They take hands, kslt. 
Lord Uuuoiph. 

IJiit Emonck ' how when you reported to him 
Sarolta's disajipearancc, and the flight 
Gtf Bethleii with his guards ? 

C.VbIMIR. 

O h'* received it 

As evidcncorof their mutual guilt. 'In fine. 

With cozening warmth condoled with, and dismissed me. 
JajKD Rudolph. 

1 entered as the door w'as closing on you: 

His eye was fixed, yet seemed to follow you 
With such a look of hate, and scorn, and triumph, 

As if he had you in the toils already, 

And were then choosing where to stab you first. 

But hush! draw back! 

Casimir. 

This nook is at the furthes' 


» 
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From any beaten track. 
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Lord Rudolph. 

There ' mark them! 

to where ami PEbfALurz crosi the Stage 

Casimir 


Laska > 


Lord Rudolph 

One of the two 1 rerogni/cd this morning, 

Ills name is I’e^taliitz ■ .i trusty riiflian, 

^^'hobe face is jirologiio still to some dark murder 
Bewafe no stratagem, no trirk of me.ssagc, 

Dispart you irom your sci\.ints • 

Cam MIR {n\nle.) 

I deserve it. 

The comrade of that lufllan is my strMiiit, 

The one I tmsted most and most ijiefeired 
But wc must pari hat in.ikes the king so late ? 

It was his wont to be an early stiirer 
liOKD Rl DOl.Pll. 

And his mam jiolicy 

To enthral the sliignard nature in omselves 

Is, in good truth, the hetUi hall of the stcrct 

To enthral the woilil fvw the will governs all 

See the sky loweis ' the c loss winds wa) waidly 

Chase the fantastic masses of tlio t loiids * 

With a w lid mockery of the < oming hunt! 

('VSIMIK 

Mark, too, the edges of yon lurid mass i . 

Restless and \e\t, as if some angeimg hand, 

With fitful, tetchy snatch, unrolled and ])hickcd 
The jetting ringlets of the vapourous fleece ' 

These are suie signs of coiilhot nigh at hand, 

And elemental w'ar! 

[.1 iing/e trumpet heard at some distant e 
Lord Kldolph. 

'I'hat Single blast 

Announces that the tyrant’s paw ing courser 

Neighs at the gate. [.1 vollei/ of trumpet'- 

Hark ’ now the king comes forth ' 
For ever ’midst this crash of horns and clarions 
He mounts his steed, which proudly rears an-end, 

While he looks round at case, and scans the crowd. 
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Vain of his stately form and horsemanship ! 

I must away 1 my absence may be noticed. 

Casjmir. 

Oft as thou canst, essay to lead the hunt 
Hard by the forest-skirts ; and ere high noon 
Expect our sworn confederates from Tcmeswar. 

I trust, ere yet this clouded sun slopes westward, 

That Emenck’s death, or Casiinir’s, w'lll appease 
The manes of Zapolya and Kiuprili! , 

\Ent Rudolph and monel Casontr. 

The traitor, I.ask i'- 

And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced. 

Could sec him as lu was, and often warned me. 

A\licncc learned she thib ?—O she was innocent! 

And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom ! 

The fledge-dove knows the ])rowlers of the air. 

Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 

And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, • 

The never-yet-seen adder’s hiss first lieord. 

O surer than .suspK'ion's hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense, w liu li to the pure in heart, 

By mere oppugnancy of tlicir own gootlness, 

Reveals the ajiproach of lmI. Casnnir < 

O fool! O parricide ' through yon w ood didst thou, 

With Are and sw'ord, pursue a patnot father, 

A widow and an orphan Dar’st thou then 
(Cursc-ladcn w retch) put fortli these hands to raise 
The ark, all sacrc**!, of thy couniry’s cause? 
l..ook down in pity on thy son, Kuiprili • 

And let this deep alilioiience of hib enme, 

Unstained with selfish fears, be his atonement! 

O strengthen him to nobler compensation 

In the deliverance of his bleeding country! [Erir Casi/nu 

Scene changes to the mouth of a cavern as in Act II. 
Zapolva and OLtciNii. dUcovaed. 

Zapolya. 

Our friend is gone to seek some safer cave: 

Do not then leave me long alone. Glycine ! 

Having enjoyed thy commune, loneliness. 

That but oppressed me hitherto, now scares. 
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Glycine. 

I shall know Bethlen at the furthest distance, 

And the same moment 1 descry him, lady, 

I will return to you. [£til Gl if cine. 

Enter Old Bathory, speaking as he enters. 

Old Bathory. 

Who hears ? A friend ' 

A messenger from him who Iiears the signet' 

[Zapolya, who had keen gasxng aJOecUonately ajter Glycine^ 
starli at Bathory'i voue. 

Zai'OLVA. * 

He hath the watchword '—^Art thou not Bathory ? 

Old Bvihoky. 

O noble lady ' greetings fioin your son I [Bathory kneth. 

Zapolya. 

Ri->e' rise ! Or shall I rather kneel beside thee. 

And call down blessings from tlie wealth of Heaven 
Upon thy honoured head ? When thou last saw'st me 
I would full tain have knelt to thee, and could not. 

Thou dear old man > How oft since then m dreams 
Have 1 done worship to thee, as an angel 
Bearing my helpless babe upon thy wings ! 

Oin BAriioKY. 

O he was born to honour! Gallant deeds 
And perilous hath he wrought since yester-eve. 

Now from 'I’cnieswar (for to him was trusted 
A life, save thine, the dearest) he hastes hither— 

Zapolya. 

Lady Sarolta meon’st thou ? 

Old Ba7hory. 

She IS safe. 

The royal brute hath overleapt his prey. 

And when he turned, a swonl^ Virtue faced him. 

My own brave boy—O pardon, noble lady I 
Your son- 

Zapolya 
Hark ■ Is it he ? 

Old Bathory. 

1 hear a voice 

loo hoarse for Bethlen’s 1 Twas his scheme and hope, 
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Jx>ng ere the hunters could approach the forest 
To have led you hence.—Retire. 

Zai'olya. 

O life of terrors ! 

Old Rmhory. 

In the cave’s mouth \\e lia\e such ’vantage ground 
That even this old aim— 

[I'hfiini Zapn/i/a and Bathmy into the Care 
Enter Lask \ and Pesi'ALUTZ. 

Lask 

Not a step further! 

Pest tn i/. 

Dastaid ’ was this yoi.r piomisi; to the king? 

IjVsKV 

I have fulfilled his orders. Il.uc walked with you 
As with a friend: have pointed out I.oid Casimir: 

And now I leave you to take tare of him 
For the king’s jiiirjioscs aie doubtless fiiendly. 

Pfsi vr r iz (w //*-!Img tn \lart.) 
lie on your guanl, nun < 

ll.i' nhat now? 

PJMALLIZ. 

Behind you' 

’Twas one of Satin's imps, that grinned and threatened you 
For your most iniimdent ho])e to cheat his master! 

I.\sK \. 

Pshaw! What, you think 'lis fe.ir that makes me leave you ’ 

Pi si VI uiz. 

Is’t not enough to pla) the knave to otliets, 

But thou must he to thine ov\ ii heart ? 

Laska {futmpoushf.') 

Fiiend! Laska will be found at his own post, 

Watching elsewhere for the king's interest 
There’s a rank plot that Laska must hunt down, 

’'IViAt Bethlen and Glycine • * 

Pestaluiz. {with a sneer.) 

What! the girl 

Whom Laska saw the war-wolf tear in pieces ? 

Laska {throwing down a how and arrows.) 

Well! There’s my arms I Hark! should your javelin fail you. 
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These points are tipt with venom. 

and sees Glycine without 
Hy Hca\cii' Glycine ' 

Now as you love the king, help me to sei/e her • 

\They run out after Gli/nne, and she shrieks unthout then 
enter Bathory from the cavern. 

OiD Bathory. 

Rest lady, rest' I feel in c\ ery smew 
A young inan’M strength returning ' Which way went thc} ? 
The ‘•hnek came thence. 

\Cla\h of sutmls, and Bcthlen's votte heard from lehvid the 
stenesi Gly».ine enters alannal, then, as seeing Laska\ 
law and aiiuics. 

Gi-yc ink 

fla ' weapons heie? Then, Berhlen, thy Glvcine 
Will die with thee or save thee ' 

[S/it* senes them and iashes out. Bathory following hr 
Lu'viy and irregular muM(,nnd Peasants with hunting .spear s 
cross the stage, .singing i Inn ally 

CllORM. SUNG 

Up, np ' ye dames, ye lasses gay' 

To the meadows tup away. 

'Tis yon must tend the flocks this morn, 

And scare the small buds from llie com. 

Not a soul at home may slay; 

Kor the shepherds must go 
With lance and i)ow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

I^cave the hearth .md leave the house 
To thc cricket and the mouse : 

Find grannam out a sunny seat. 

With babe and lambkin at her feet. 

Not a soul at home nuy stay : 

For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 
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• 

Re-enter^ as the Huntsmen pass qfft Bathory, Bethlen, and 

Gi-ycine. 

Glycine, {leaning on Bethlen.) 

And now once more a woman- 

Bethlen. 

Was it then 

Th at timid eye, was it those maiden hands, 

That sped the shaft, which saved me and avenged me ? 

Old BAniORY. {to Bethlen^ exultingly.) 

*Twas as a vision blazoned on a cloud 
By lightning, shaped into a passionate scheme 
Of life and death ' 1 saw the traitor, Taiska, 

Stoop and snatch up the javelin of his comrade; 

The point was at your back, when her shaft reached him, 
The coward turned, and at the self-same instant 
The braver villain fell beneath your sword. 

Enter ZAroLYA, 

Zapolya. 

Bethlen ! my child ! and safe too ! 

Blihlen. 

Mother! Queen > 

Royal Zapolya! name me Andreas * 

Nor blame thy son, if being .i king, he yet 
Hath made his own arm minister of his justice. 

So do the Gods who launch the thunder-bolt 1 

Zapolya. 

O Raab Kiuprili • Friend • Protector • G.iide • 

In vain we trenched the altar round with waters 
A flash from Heaven hath touched I'le hidden incense— 
Beihlen. {htiitihf.) 

And that majestic form that stood beside thee 
Was Roab Kiupnli! 

Zapolya. 

It was Raab Kiuprili; 

As sure thou as art Andreas, and the king. 

Old Bathory. 

Hail, Andreas I hail, my king I [triumphantly, 

Andreas. 

Stop, thou revered one, 
I^st we (^end the jealous destinies 
By shouts ere victory. Deem it then thy duty 
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To pay this homagei when 'tis mine to daim it. 

Glycine. 

Accept thine hand-maid’s service! \kneehng. 

Zapolya. 

Raise her, son! 

O raise her to thine arms ! she saved thy life. 

And, through her love for thee, she saved thy mother’s ! 
Hereafter thou sh.ill know, that this dear maid 
Hath other and hereditary claims 
Upon thy heart, and with lleavon-guarcled instinct 
Rut earned on tlie work her sire began > . 

An URL AS. 

Dear maid ' more <lcar tlioa canst not be! the rest 
Shall make my love religion. I Taste we hence. 

For as 1 reached the skills of thi'i high forest, 

1 heard the noise and uproar of ihe chare. 

Doubling Its echoes Irom the mountain foot. 

Gr Yi,i\r 

Hark > Sure the hunt ajjjiroai'hes’. 

\lhnM irit/mut, and ajhftvanh distant thunder. 
Zai’olv'A. 

O Kiupnli' 

Olh Uaiiiory 

The demon-huntcis of the middle .air 
Are m full cry, and st.ire with airowy lire 
• The guilty ! H.uk! now here, now there, a horn 
Swells singly with irregular blist * the teniptrit 
Has scattered them < 

[Horns heard r/s fiorn different places at a distant e. 
Zapiu.ya. 

O Hea\ens’ where sta)'s Kiupnli? 

• Old IJmhory 

The wood will be surrounded ' leave me here 

Andreas. 

My mother! let me see thee once in safety, 

I too will hasten back, w ith liglitiiiiig's speed * 

To seek the hero' 

Old Raihory. 

Haste! my life upon it 

I'll guide him safe. 
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Andreas, {thunder again.) 

(fa! what a crash was there ' 

Heaven seems to claim a mightier criminal 

ypointina Without to the body of Pestalutz 
Than yon vile subaltern. 

Z \POI.YA. 

Your behest, High Powers, 

Lo, I obey • to the appoiiilod spirit. 

That hath so long kept watch round this drear cavern, 

In fcn’cnt faith, Ki'ijinh, I entrust thee • 

[^Exeunt Zaf>o/i/n, .indtrus, mid (r/i/Line. ^4ndii'a!t hniing in 
ha'^te diopt his so -nd Planet Jiathory. 

()l ) livillOKV. 

Yon bleeding corse (pwili/ig lo PvstaluU's Indi/) may woik 
us inis( hief still 

Once seen, 'twill nnise al.irm and crowd the hunt 
From all parts tovv.!!!!-! lhi'> sijot. biript of its armour. 

I’ll drag It hithei 

[/iw/ Jiathfii-/. .ipi‘i iiirhile serernl Hunters irnw tof \ttige 
us Mattered .S/iv'c t'liie after, enter KiLi’RlLl iii his dn- 
guise, Jainliny tin) / I'/eue, and as pin sued. 

R\ah kiii'Mii {f/in'iniig lif his disguise) 

Since Ii'ea\en a'oiie can sa\.‘ me, llea\cn alone 
Shall be my tiiist. 

[/hen spfalni" as to Tiiipofyn in the Caiern. 
Haste' histe ' Z.ij)olya,*floe! • 

[f/c enteis the I'aiiiu. and then returns in a'u'm. 
Gone ' Seized perh.ii>s ? C)h no, let me not perish 
Despairing of Heaven’s jiislu e ’ l.-Mit, disanm !, 

I^ch sinew pow'crless, icnseless rock, sustain me ' 

Thau art parcel of my native land [/’Acw oliercwg t'le suurd. 

A sword 1 

Ha! and my sword ’ Zapoh a hath escaf^ed, 

The muTdefers are baflled, and there lives 
An Andreas to avenge Kiiiprili’s f.ill'— 

There was a tunc, when this dear sword did fla.sh 
As dreadful as the storm-hre from mine arms— 

I can scarce raise it now'—yet come, fell tyrant! 

And bring with thee my shame and bitter anguish. 

To end his work and tliine! Kiiipnli now 
Con take the death-blow as a soldier should. 
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Reenter Bathorv, with i/if dmd body of Pestaluta. 

Old liAlHORY. 

Poor tool and victim of another’s guilt! 

,Thou follo\v’.st heavily * a leluctant weight! 

Good truth, it is an undeserved honour 
That in Zapolja and Kiupnli's cave 
A wretch like thee bhoiild find a burial-place. 

[Then id serving Kiiipuh. 
'Tis he ’—In Andreas’ an«l Zapolja’s* name 
Follow me, reveicml form^ 'I’hoii necirst not speak. 

For ihou cjubt bo no oilier tli.in Kiupnli ! 

KlU PRILL 

And are thc} safe ? [iVo/u* tril/nvif 

Oin l}\ii]r»RY. 

Conee.il yourself, my lord 1 
T i\ill mislead them ' 

* Kii run r. 

• Is / tjKiha safe ? 

Olli I’lMlloRV 

I doubt It not, but haste, li.iste. I conjiiie you ' 

[./» //I tellies, in rmhes Casimir 
CvsiMiR. (,-iifrnng) 

Monster ' 

Thou shall not now es( ape mo ' 

Old liAiiiDKV 

Stop, lord Casimir' 

It IS no monster. 

ClsIMIU 

Art tlum loo a traitor? 


Is this the ])larc wheio Kiiioiii.lv.’s munlercrs lurk ^ 

Say whore is ho that, triekid in this disguise, 

First lured me on, then s( jod mv ilastard followers^ 
Thou must have seen him Say where is th’ assassin? 

Old Baihorv. {fnnntmg to the hnii/ of Pe\tulutz) 
There lies thc assassin ' slain by that same sw ord 
That was descending on his curst ciniiloyer, 

W hen entering tliou beheld'st Sarulta rL-scried ! 

C\S1MIR. 


Strange providence • what tlien was he who fled me ? 

[Bathary points to the Cavern, ivhenie Kmpnh advances. 
Thy looks speak fearful things 1 Whither, old man! 
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Woald thy hand point me ? 

Old Bathory. 

Casimir, to thy father. 

Casimir. {ditcnvcrmg Kiuprth.) 

The curse ' the cursic ' Open and swallow me. 

Unsteady earth ! Fall, dizzy rocks! and hide me I 
Old Batiiory. {to Kiupnli.) 

Speak, speak, my loid ' 

KiUPRiLi. {holdi out the w'ord to Bathory.) 

Bid him fulfil hib work! 

Casimir 

Thou art Heaven’s i'limediate minister, dread spirit 1 
O for saeet mercy, take some other form, 

And save me from jicrdition and despair! 

Ouj Ba'iuokv. 

He lives' 

CA'^IMIR * 

Lives I A father’s curse can never die' 

Kiui'RII I {in a tone of pity.) 

O Casimir ! Casimir' 

Old JImhory. 

].ook ' he (loth forgive you ' 

Hark' 'tis the tyrant’s vou'e [Emcruk'i voice without. 

Casimir. 

I kneel, I kneel! 

Retract thy curse! O, by my mother’s ashes, 

Have pity on thy self-ablioiring rhild ' 

If not for me, yet for my innocent wife, 

Yet for my country’s sake, give mj arm strengiu. 

Permitting me again to call thee ihther 1 

Kiuprti.i 

Son, 1 forgive thee ' 'fake thy father’s sword; 

'When thou shalt lift it m thy country’s cause, 

In that same instant doth thy father bless thee ! 

\_Kiuprill and Casimii emlrace, they all retire to the Cavern sup¬ 
porting Kiuprili. Casimir as hy aicident drops his roh, una 
Bathory throws it over the hotly of Pestalutz. 

Emericr. {entering.) 

Fools ' Oowiirds! follow—or by Hell I’ll make you 
Find reason to foar> Emerick, more than all 
The mummer-fiends that ever masqueraded 
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As gods or wood-nymphs I— 

sees the body of Pestalutz^ covered ly Casimirs cloak, 
• Ha' ’tis done tlien 1 
Our necessary villain loath proved faithful. 

And there lies Casimir, and our last fears 1 
Well!—Ay, well!- 

And is it not well ? For though grafted on us, 

And filled too with our sap, the deadly poiver 
Of tlie parent poison-tree, lurked 111 its fibres: 

There was too much of Saab Kiupnli in him: 

The old enemy looked at me,m his face, * 

E’en when his words did flatter me with duty. 

[A* Emerick moves towards the body, enter from the Cavern 
Casimir and Bathoky. 

Old Bathory. {pointing to where' the noise ts, and aside to 
*■ Ca<tmir ) 

This wa\ they come 1 
' Casimir. (aside to Rathory.) 

Hold them in check awhile, 

The path is narrow! Rudoliih will assist thee. 

Kmerick. (a.ude, not perteiving Cusimn and Bathory, and 
looking at the dead body ) 

And ere I ring the aLirum of my sorrow, 

I'll scan that face once more, rind murmur—Here 
Lies Casimir, the last of the Kiuprilis ! 

li’iiLOvers the face, and stai ts. 

Hell 1 ’tis Festalutz 

Casimir. (coming forward.) 

Yes, thou ingrate Emciick ! 

’Tis Pestalutz 1 ’tis thy trusty murderer' 

To quell thee more, see Raub Kiuprih's sword ' 

Emerick. 

Curses on it, and thee! Thmk’st thou that petty omen 
Dare whisper fear to Emenck’s destmy ? 

Ho f Treason 1 Treason! 

Casimir. 

Then have at thee, tyrant I 

\Theyfghs. Emerickfalh, 

Emerick. 

Betrayed and baflied 

By mme own tool.-Oh I [t/iVr. 

ax 
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Casimir. {triumphantly.) 

Hear, hear, my fatheful 

Thou should’st have witnessed thine own deed. O father, 
Wake from that envious swoon! The tyrant's fallen! 

Thy sword hath conquered I As I lifted it 
Thy blessmg did indeed descend upon me; 

Dislodging the dread curse. It flew forth from me 
And lighted on the tyrant! 

Enter Rudolph, Bathory, and Attendants. 

Rudolph, and Bathory. (entering.) 

• Friends! friends to Casimir! 
Casimir. 

Rejoice, Illyrians! the usurper’s fallen. 

Rudolph. 

So perish tyrants' so end usurpation I ^ 

Castmir. 

Bear hence the body, and move slowly on! 

One moment- 

Dc\ oted to a joy, that bears no witness, 

1 follow you, and we w ill greet our countrymen 
With the two best and fullest gifts of heaven— 

A tyrant fallen, a patriot thief restored > 

lEijeunt Caumu into the Cavetn. The rest on the opposite 
side. 

Scene changes to a splendid Chamler in Casimir s Castle. 
CoNFrj)ERATES dtscov^ed. 

First Confederate. 

It cannot but succeed, fnends. From this palace 
E’en to the wood, our messengers are posted 
With such short interspace, that fait as sound 
Can travel toNis, we shall learn the event! 

Enter another Confederate. 

What tidings from Temeswar? 

Second Confederate. 

* With one voice 

Th* assembled chieftains have deposed the tyrant; 

He is proclaimed the public enemy, 

And the protection of the law withdrawn. 

First Confederate. 

^ust doom for him, who governs without law 1 
Is it known on whom the sovereignty will fall? 
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Second Confederate. 

Nolliing is yet decided: but report 

Points to I^rd Casimir. The grateful memory 

Of his renowned father- 

Enter Sarolta. 

Hail to Sarolta! 

Sarolta. 

Confederate friends ' 1 bring to you a joy 
Worthy your noble cause I Kiupnli lives, 

And from his obscure exile, hath returned 
To bless our countiy. More and greater tidings 
Miglit I disclose ; but that a woman’s voice • 

^V'ould mar the wondrous tale. Wait we for him, 

The partner of the glory—Raab Kiii])ri1i; 

For he alone is worthy to announce it. 

[SJumts o/*‘Kiuprilt, Kiuprili,’ and ‘The Tyrant’s fallen,’ u'ltiwnt. 
Then 'enter KiUPRiLi, Casimir, Rudolph, Bathorv, and Attvnei- 
antSf ajicr the clamnur has sul sided. 

Raab Kiuprill 

Sparc yet your joy, my friends ' A higher w'aits you : 

Behold, your Queen ' 

Enter from opposite Z^lPOLYA and Andreas, rni/a//y attned, 

u-ith Glycine. 

Cun ti.DLK VIES. 

Comes she fiom heaven to bless us ? 
Othep. Conpederatls. 

It is ! it IS I • 


Zapoi.ya. 

Heaven’s work of grace is full! 

Kiuprili, thou art safe ! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Royal Zapolya' 

To the heavenly powers p.i> we our duty first; 

Who not alone preserved thee, but for thee 
And for our country, the one precioiyi branch 
Of Andreas’ royal house. O countr>men, 

Behold your King! And thank our country’s genius, 
That the same means whicli have preserved our sovereign. 
Have likewise reared him worthier of the throne 
By virtue than by birth. The undoubted proofs 
Pledged by his toyal mother, and this old man 
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(Whose name henceforth be dear to all Illyrians), 

We haste to lay before the assembled council. 

All. 

Hail, Andreas '* Hail, Illyria’s rightful king I 

Andreas. 

Supported thus, O friends I 'twere cowardice 
Unworthy of a royal birth, to shrink 
From the appointed charge. Yet, while we wait 
The awful sanction of convened Illyria, 

In this brief while, O let me feel myself 

The child, the friend, the debtor >—Heroic mother!— 

But w'hat can breatli add to that sacred name ? 

Kiuprili! gift of Pro\ idence, to teach us 
'Fhat loyalty is but the pubhc form 
Of the sublimest friendship, let my youth 
Climb round thee, as the vine around its elm: 

Thou my support, and I thy faithful fruitage. 

My heart is full, and these poor words express not. 

They are but an art to check its overswelling. 

Bathory! shrink not from my filial arms ! 

Now, and from henceforth, thou shalt not forbid me 
To call thee father' And dare I forget 
The poAverful intercession of thy virtue. 

Lady Sarolta' Still acknowledge me 
Thy faitliful soldier '—But what invocation 
Shall my full soul address to thee. Glycine ? 

Thou sword that leap'st forth from a bed of roses: 

Thou falcon-hearted dove ? 

Zafolya. 

-> Hear that from me, son ! 

For ere she lived, her father saved thy life, 

' Thme, and thy ftigibve mother's > 

Casimir. ^ 

Chef Ragozzi! 

O shame upon my head I I ivould have given her 
To a base slave 1 

Zapolya. 

Heaven overruled thy purpose, 

And sent an angel (poiatiag to Sarolta) to thy house to 
guard her; 
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Thou precious bark I fre^hted with all our treasures! 

[io Andreas. 

The sport of tempests, and yet ne’er the victim, 

How many may claun salvage in thee! 

{pointing to Glycine.) Take her, son i 
A queen that brin^ with her a richer dowry 
'Phan orient kings can give I 

SjlROLfA. 

A banquet waits!— 

On this auspicious day, for some few hours 
T claim to be your hostess. Scenes so awiiil 
With flashing light, force wisdom on us all I • 

E’en women at the distaff hence may see, I 
That bad men may rebel, but ne’er be free; 

May whisper, when the waves of faction foam, 

None love their country, but who love their home: 

For freedom can with those alone abide, 

'Who wear the golden chain, with honest pride, 

Of love and duty, at their own fire-side: 

AVhile mad ambition ever doth caress 
^ Its own sure fate, in its own restlessness 1 
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A TRAGEDY. 

IN FIVE ACTS. 


DRAIkiATIS PhRSON/E. 

M \RQUIS Valdrz, Father to the iwo biotheis, and Donna Teresa's Guardian. 
1 )oN Alvar, the eldest son. 

Don Ordonio, the youngest son 
Monviedro, a Dominican and Inquisitor. 

ZULIMFZ, the faithful .'ittemlAiil on Alvar. 
fsiDORR, a Moresco Chieftain, ostensibly a Christian. 

Familiars ot the iNQL'isiiioN. 

N \OMI. 

Moors, Servants, &c. * 

Donna Tj.resa, an Oqihan Heiress. 

Aihadra, Wife to Isidore. 

' * 


i 

l 


Time.—^The reign of Piiilip II, just at the close of the civil wars against the 
Mijors, anil duiing the heat of the perscculiun which raged against them, shoitly 
after the edict which forb.id the svenring of Murc&co apparel under pain of death. 
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ACT L—SCENE 1. 

The Seashore on the Coast q/* Granada. 

Don Alvar, wrapt in a Boat cloak, and Zulimez (a Moresco), hoik 

as just landed. 

Zulimez. 

No sound, no face of joy to welcome us 1 

Alvar. 

My faidiful Zulimez, for one brief moment 
Let me foiiset my anguish and their crimes. 
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If aught on earth demand an unmixed feeling, 

*Tis surely this—after long years of exile, • 

To step forth on firm land, and gazing round us, 

To hail at once our count^, and our birth-place. 

Hail, Spam ! Granada, hail > once more I press 
Thy sands with filial awe, land of my fathers! 

ZULIMEE. 

Then claim your rights in itO, revered Don Alvar, 

Yet, yet give up 3 mur all too gentle purpose. 

It is too hazardous ! reveal yourself. 

And let the guilty meet the doom of guilt! 

Alvar. 

Remember, Zulimez' I am his brother. 

Injured indeed < O deeply injured ! yet 
Ordonio’s brother. 

Zulimez. 

Nobly-minded Alvar! 

This sure but gives his guilt a blacker dye. 

Alvar. 

The more behoves it, I should rouse within him 
TRemorse I that I should save him from himself. 

ZULIMKZ. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it grows : 

If that be gentle, it diop% balmy dens 
Of true repentance; but if proud and gloomy. 

It is a poison-trce, that pierced to the inmost 
Weeps only tears of poison' 

* Alvar. 

And of a brother. 

Dare I hold this, unproved ? nor make one effort 
To save him ?—Hear me, friend 1 I have yet to tell thee. 
That this same life, which he conspired to take, 

Himself once rescued firom the angry flood. 

And at the immment hazard of liis own. 

Add too my oath— 

Zulimez. 

You have thrice told already 
The years of absence and of secrecy, 

To which a forced oath bound you; if in ^th 
A suborned murderer have the power to dictate 
A binding oath"- 
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Alvar. 

• My long captivity 

me no choice: the very Wish too languished 
With the fond Hopt that nursed it; the sick babe 
Drooped at the bosom of its famished mother. 

But (more than all) Teresa’s perfidy; 

The assassin’s strong assurance, when no interest, * 
No motive could have tempted him to falsehood ; 

In the first pangs of his awakened conscience, 

When with abhorrence of his own black purpose 
The murderous weapon, pointed at my breast, 

Fell from hi& palsied hand— 

ZULIMEZ. 

Heavy presumption 1 
Alvar. 

It weighed not with me—Hark! I will tell thee all: 

As we passed by, I bade thee mark the base 
Of yonder cliff— 

ZULIMRZ. 

That rocky scat you mean, • 

Shaped by the billows P— 

Alvar. 

There Teresa met me 
The morning of the day of my dejiarture. 

We were alone : the purple hue of dawn. 

Fell from the kindling east aslant upon us, 

And blending with the blushes on her cheek ^ 

Suffused the tear-drops there with rosy light. 

There seemed a glory round us, and Teresa 

The angel of the vision ! ‘\then with elation. 

Hadst thou seen 
How in each motion her most innocent soul 
Beamed forth and brightened, thou thyself would’st tell me. 
Guilt is a thing impossible in her I 
She must be innocent! 

ZuLiMEZ. {with a ^gh.) 

Froce^, my lord I 
Alvar. 

A portrait which she had proicured by stealth 

8 ^or even then it seems her heart foreboded 
r knew Ordonio’s moody rivalry), 
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A portrait of herself urith thrilling hand 
She tied around my Heck, conjuring me 
With earnest prayers, that I would keep it sacred 
To my own knowledge: nor did she desist. 

Till she had won a solemn promise from me, 

, That (save my own) no eye should e’er behold it 
Till my return. Yet this the assassin knew, 

Knew that which none hut she could have disclosed. 

ZULIMEZ. 

A damning proof I 

Alvar. 

My own life wearied me I • 

And but for the imperative Voice within 

With mine own hand I had thrown off the burthen. 

That Voice, which quelled me, calmed me: and I sought* 
The Belgic states: there joined the better cause ; 

And there too fought as one that courted death I 
Wounded, I fell among the dead and dying, 

In death-like trance: a long imprisonment followed. 

The fulness of my anguish by degrees 
Waned to a meditative melancholy; 

And still the more I mused, my soul became 
More doubtful, more perplexed; and still Teresa, 

Night after night, she visited my sleep. 

Now as a saintly sufferer, wan and tearful, 

Now as a saint in glory beckoning to me! 

Yes, still as in contempt of proof and reason, 

1 cherish the fond faith that she is guiltless 1 
Hear then my fixed resolve : I’ll lingo* here 
In the disguise of a Moresco chieftain.— 

The Moorish robes ?— 

ZULIMEZ. 

All, all are in the sea-cave, 

Some furlong hence. I bade our mariners 
* Secrete the boat tbore. 

Alvar. 

Above all, the picture 

Of the assassinatioi^ 

ZULIMEZ. 

Be assured 

'Ihat it remains uninjuied. 
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Alvar. 

Thus disguised, 

I will first seek to meet Ordonio’s— wifti 
If possible, alone too. This was her wonted walk, 

And this the hour; her words, her very looks. 

Will acquit her or convict 

ZULIMEZ, 

Will they not know you ? 

Alvar. 

With your aid, friend, I sliall unfearingly 
Trust the disguise; aud as to my complexion, 

My long imprisonment, the scanty food, 

This scar, and toil beneath a burning sun, 

Have done already lulf the business for us. 

* Add'too my youth, w'hen last we saw each other. 

Manhood has swoln ray chest, and taught my voice 
A hoarser note—liesides, they think me dead: 

And what the mind bcUeics impossible. 

The bodily sense is slow to recognize 

ZULlMEZ. 

'Tis yours, sir, to command, mine to obey. 

Now to tlic cave beneath die vaulted rock. 

Where having shaped you to a Muonsh chieftain, 
m seek our mariners; and in the dusk 
Transport whate’er we need to the small dell 
In the Alpuxorras—^therc where Zagn lived. 

Alvar, 

1 know it well: it is the obscurest haunt 

Of all the mountains-r- [Both siirid lutaung. 

Voices at a distance! 

Let us away 1 ' [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 

Enter Teresa and Valdez. 
Teresa. 

1 hold Ordonio dear; he is your son. 

And Alvar’s brother. 

Valdez. 

Love him for himself 
Nor make the living wretched for the dead. 
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Teresa. 

I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez, 
But Heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 
Faithful to Alvar, be he dead or living. 

Valdez. 

Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves, 
And could my heart’s blood give him back to thee 
I would die smiling. But these are idle dioughts! 
Thy dying father comes upon my soul 
With that same look, with which he gave thee to me; 
1 held thee in my arms a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother with a mute entreaty • 
Fixed her faint eyes on mine. Ah not for this, 

' That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom. 

And with slow anguish wear away thy life. 

The vicUm of a useless constancy, 
t I must not see thee wretched. 

^ Teresa. 

£ There are woes 


111 bartered for the garishness of joy! 

If it be wretched with an untircd eye 

To watch those skicy tints, and this green ocean ; 

Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock. 

My hair dishevelled by the pleasant sea breeze, 
To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 
All past hours of delight! if it be wretched 
To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there. 

To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of ^e blest meeting, and to frame adventures 


Most terrible and strange, and hear Mm tell them; 

* (As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 

Wlio drest her in her buried lover’s clothes, 

And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain-cleft 
Hung with her lute, and played tlic self-same tune ^ 

He used to play, and listened to the sliadow 
Herself had made)—if this be wretchedness, 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 
To trick out mine own death-bed, unagine 
That 1 had died, died just ere his return 1 

* [Here Valdes bends back, and smiles at her wildness, wKicb Teresa noticing, 
checks her enthusiasm, and in a soothing half-playful tone and manner apologize^ 
for her fancy, by the little tale m the puenthesis.] 
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Then see him listening to my constancy. 

Or hover round, as he fit midnight oft 
Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon ; 

Or haply in some more fantastic mood, 

To be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 
|BuiId up a bower where he and I m^t dwell. 

And there to wait his commg ! O my sire I 
My A^vai's sire I if this be wretchedness 
That eats away the life, what were it, think yoU| 

If in a most assured redity 

He should return, and see a brothers infant 

Smile at him from my arras ? 

Oh what a thought! \Clasping her forehead. 

. Valdez. 

A thought ? even so ! mere thought! an empty thought. 
The very week he promised his retam—— 

Teresa, (abruptly.) 

Was it not then a busy joy ? to see him, 

After those three >'ears’ travels ' we had no fears— 

The frequent tidings, the ne’er failing letter, 

Almost endeared his absence I Yet the ghidness^ 

The tumult of our joy I What then if now->^ 

Valdez. 

O power of youth to feed on pleasant thoughts. 

Spite of donviction I I am old and heartless 1 
Yes, I am old*'~I have no pleasant fiucies~» 

Hectic and unrefreshed wi^ rest— 

Teresa. {wUh great tenderness.) 

My father! 

Valdez. 

The sober truth h all too much for me! 

I see no sail which brings not to my mind 
The home-bound bark in which my.son was captured 
the Algerine—to perish with his capton i 

Teresa. 

Oh no! he did not 1 

Valdez. 

Captured in sight of land I 

From ^on hill point, nay, from ow castle watch-tower 

We might have seen^- 

Teresa. 

His capture, not biz death. 
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Valdez. 

Alac! how aptly thou for;get'bt a tale 

Thou ne’er didst wish to learn! my brave Ordonio 

Saw both the pirate and his prize go down, 

In the same storm that baffled his own .valour, 

And thus twice snatched a brother from his hopes: 

Gallant Oidonio 1 {pauses^ then tenderly) 0 beloved Teresa, 
Would'st thou best prove thy faith to generous Alvar, 

And most dehghl his spirit, go, make thou 
His brother happy, make his aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy. 

Teresa. 

For mercy’s sake 

Press me no more! I have no power to love him. 

His proud'forbidding eye, and his dark brow, 

Chill me like dew damps of the unwholesome night; 

My lov£, a timorous and tender flower, 

Closes beneath his touch. 

Valdez. 

You wrong him, maiden I 
You wrong him, by my soul 1 Nor was it well 
To cliaracter by such unkindly phrases * 

The stir and workings of that love for you 
Which he has toiled to bmothcr. ’'IVab not well, 

Nor is it grateful in you to forget 
His wounds and periloub vaj-ages, and how 
With an heroic fearlessness of danger 
He roamed the coast of Afric for your Alvar. 

It was not well—You have moved me even to tears. 

Tlkesa. 

Oh pardon me, Lord Valdez I pardon me 1 
It was a foolish and ungrateful speech, 

A most ungrateful speech.‘ But 1 am hurried 
Beyond myself, if I but hear of one W 

Who aims to rival Alvar. Were we not 
Bom in one day, like twins of the same parent? 

Nursed in one cradle ? Pardon me, my father 1 
A six years’ absence is a heavy thing. 

Yet still the hope survives —— 

Valdez, (lookingJbrtrard.) 

Hush J 'tis Monviedra 
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Terfsa. 

The Inquisitor! on what new scent of blood,? 

Enter Monviedro with Alhadra. 

Monviedro. {having Jirst made his obeisance to Valdez and 
• Teresa.) 

Peace and the truth be with }'ou I Good my lord, 

My present need is with your son. [Looking fanvard. 

We have hit the time. Here comes he * Yes, 'tis he. 

Enter from the opposite side Don Ordonio. 

My Lord Ordomo, ihis Moresco woman 
(Alhadra is her name) asks audience of you. 

Ordonio. 

Hail, reverend father > wh.it may be the business ? 

Monviedro 

My lord, on strong suspicion of relapse 
To his false creed, so recently abjured. 

The secret servants of the Inquisition 
Have seized her hiisb.ind, and at my comm.md 
To the supreme tnbunal would liavc led him, 

Sut that he made appeal to ^ou, my lord, 

As surety for his soundne.ss in the faith. 

Thoug*h lessened by exiiorionce what small tnist 
The asseverations of these Moors deserve. 

Yet still the deference to Ordonio’s name. 

Nor less the wish to prove, with what high honour 
The Holy Church regards her faithful soldiers. 

Thus far prevailed mth me that- 

Ordonio. 

Rei erend father, 

I am much beholden to your high opinion. 

Which so o’erpnzes my light services. [Then to Alhadra. 

I would that 1 could serv'e you \ but in truth 
Your face is new to me. 

Monviedro. 

My mind foretold me 

That such would be the event. In truth. Lord Valdez, 

’Twas little probable, that Don Ordomo, 

That your illustrious son, who fought so bravely 
Some four years since to quell those rebel Moors, 

Should prove the patron of this infidel! 

The guarantee of a Moresco’s faith I 
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Now I return. 

Alhadra. 

My Lord, my husband's name 

Is Isidore. (Ordonio starts.) —^You may remember it: 

Three years ago, three years this very week, 

You left him at Almeria. 

Monviedro. 

Falj)ably false! 

This very week, three years ago, my lord 
(You needs must recollect it by your wound), 

You were at sea, and there engaged the pirates^ 

The murderers doubtless of your brother Alvar J 
[Teresa looks at Monviedro with di^guit and horror. Or- 
DONlo’S appeara/ice to he collet ted J'rorn U’hat follows. 
Monviedro. {to Valdez and pointing at Ordomo.) 

What, IS he ill, my l..onl ? how strange he looks > 

Valdes, {angrily.) 

You pressed upon him too abruptly, father' 

The fate of one, on whom, you know, he doted. 

Ordonio. {starting a^ in sudden agitation.) 

O Heavens ' I ^ —/ doted? {then recovering himself) 

Yes I 1 doted on him, 

[Ordonio walks to the end if the stagCt Valdez follows, 
soothing him. 

Teresa, {her ei/e following Ordomo .) 

I do not, cannot, lo\ c him. I& my heart hard ? 

Is my heart hard > that even now the thought 
Should force itself upon me ^—^Yet I feel it' 

Monviedro. 

The drops did start and stand upon his forehead ' 

I will return. In very truth, I grieve 
To have been the occasion Ho' attend me, woman ' 
Alhadra {to Teresa.) 

O gentle lady ! make the father stay, 

Until my lord recover. 1 am sure. 

That he Mill say he is my husband's friend. 

Teresa. 

Stay, father 1 stay! my lord will soon recover. 

Ordonio. {as they return, to Valdez.) 

Strange, that this Monviedro 

Should have the power so to distemper me! 
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Valdez. 

Nay, *twas an amiable weakness, son ! 

Monviedro. 

My lord, I truly grieve- 

Ordonio. 

Tut! name it not. 

A sudden seizure, father I think not of it 
As to this woman’s husband, I do know him, 

I know him well, and that he is a Christian. 

Monviedro. 

I hope, my lord, your merely human pity 
Doth not prevail— 

Ordonio. 

*Tis certain that he ivas a catholic; 

What changes may have hjp])ened in three years, ‘ 

I cannot say \ but grant me this, good father. 

Myself ril sift him: if I find him sound. 

You’ll grant me >our authority and name 
To liberate his house. 

Monviedro. 

'^'our zeal, my lord. 

And your late merits in this holy warfare, 

Would authon’ze an ampler trust—^you have it. 

Ordonio. 

I will attend you home within an hour. 

Valdez. 

Meantime return with us and take refreshment. 

Alhadra. 

Not till my husband's free! I may not do it. 

I will stay here. 

Teresa { aside .) 

Who IS this Isidore ? 

VaijieZ. 

Daughter 1 

Teresa. 

With your permission, my dear lord, 

I’ll loiter yet awhile t’enjoy the searbreeze. 

[Eceunt Faldof, Monviedro, and Ordonio. 
Alhadra. 

Hah! there he goes 1 a bitter curse go with him, 
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A scathing curse * 

[T'/ien, as if recollecting herself, and mtk a timid look. 
You hate him, don't you, lady? 

Teres.\. {perceunng that dthadra if conscious she has spokrn 

imprudently.) 

Oh fear not me ! my heart is sad for you. 

Alhadra. 

ThcbO fell inquisitors! these sons of blood ! 

As I came on, his face so maddened me, 

Tliat ever and anon 1 clutched my dagger 
And half unsheathed it— 

'I'eresa 

Jlc more calm, I pray you. 
Alh.\t>r.\ 

And as he walked along the n.iirow f>aih 
Close by the mouuiain’s edge, ray soul grew eager: 

'Twas with hard toil 1 made myself remember 
'I'lut his Familiars held my Inbes and husband, 
ri'o have leapt upon him with a tigei'.s [jlunge, 

And hurled him down the rugged precipice, 

O, It had been most sweet' 

Tlri sa. 

Hush ' hush for shame ' 

Where is your wonwn’s heart ’ 

Alhauka. 

O gentle lady < 

You have no skill to guess my many wrongs. 

Many and strange! Jlcsidos {iroiiualh/), I am a Cliristian, 
And Christians never jjanlon—’tis their faith ! 

, 'I'rKKSA. 

Shame fall on those w'ho so hav e sliown it to thee 1 

^Vlhadra. 

I know that man; ’lis well he knows not me. 

Five years ago (.md he was the prime agent). 

Five years ago the holy brethren seized me. 

Teresa 

What might your crime be ? 

Alhadra. 

1 was a Moresco! 

They cast me, then a young and nursing mother, 

Into a dungeon of thar pnson-hous^ 

22 
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Where was no bed, no fire, no ray of light, 

No touch, no sound of comfort' The black air. 

It was a toil to breathe it! when the door. 

Slow opening at the appointed hour, disclosed 
One human countenance, the lamp*s red fiame 
Cowered as it entered, and at once sunk down. 

Oh miserable ! by that lamp to see 

x\fy infant quarrelling with the coarse hard bread 

Brought daily: for the little wretch was sickly— 

My rage had diie<l away its natural food. 

In darkness I remained—the dull bell counting. 

Which haply told me, that the all-cheerifig Sun 
Was rising on our C arden When 1 dozed, 

My infant’s inoanings mingled with my slumbers 
And waked me.—If you were a mother, lady, 

I should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 
And peevish ciic-s so fretted on my brain 
That 1 have struck the innocent babe in anger. 

'I’eres 

O Heaven! it is too horrible to hear. 

Al IIADRA. 

\Vhat was it then to sufler? ’Tis most right 
That such as you should hear it.—Know' you not,, 

What Nature makes you mourn, she bids you heal? 
Great Evils ask great Passions to redress them. 

And Whirlwinds fithest scatter Pestilence. 

Tkresa. , 

You were at length released ? 

Alhadra. 

Yes, at length 

11 saw the blessed arch of the whole heaven! 

Twas the first time my infant smiled. No more— 

For if I dw'ell upon that moment. Lady, 

A trance comes on which makes me o’er again 
All 1 then was—^my knees hang loose and drag. 

And my hp falls with such an idiot laugh. 

That you would start and shudder! 

Teresa. 

But your husband— 

Alhadra. 

A month’s imprisonment would kill him, Lady. 
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Teresa. 

Akc, poor man! • 

T Auzadra 

* He hath a lion’s courage, 

Fdtarless in act, but fdeble m endurance, 

Unfit for boisterous times, with gentle heart 

He worships nature m the hill and vallc.>, , 

Not Lnowmg what he loves, but loves it all— 

Enter Alvar disguised as a l/o/tno, and m Moorish garmtnts 

Tt RI 

Know you that stateh Moor ? 

Aihvdra ^ 

I know him not 

But doubt not he ib some Moresco chithsin, * * 

Who hides himsdf ainon^ the \lim\ inns 

ISRfSV 

The Alpuxarns ? Does ht. know his danger, 

So near this se it ? 

Aihvura 

« He wears the Mooiish robts too, 

As in defiance of the ro>al edict 
lAlhadra advanrts to jiliar, u ho has ualJed to thilad of t u 
^^tage, near thi rotks Ftreta drops her viil 
Alhadra 

Gallant Moresco ' an Inquisitor, 

Mouviedro, of known hiticd to our race- 

Alvar {inUrruptinj htr) 

You have mistaken me I am a Chnstiin 

Alhadra 

He deems, that we are plotting to ensnare him 
^Speak to him, Lad>—none can heir you speak, 

Abd not beheve you mnocent of guile 

Tfri sa 4 

If ang^t enforce you to concealment, Sir-^ ^ 

Alhadra 

He trembles strangely 

[^uzr na/f doun ami hides his Jan in hi^ roh 
1 erfsa 

See we have disturbed him 
* [approaihef nearer to fum 

I pray you think us ftiends—^uncowl }oiit lace, 
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For you seem faint, and the night breeze blows healing. 

1 pray you think us friends ! 

Alvar, (rcuiing his head.) 

Calm, very calm I ” 

Tis all too tranquil for reality ! 

And she spoke to me with her innocent voice, 

'I'liat voice, that innocent voice ' She is no traitress 1 

Teresa. 

I^ct us retire. {Jtaughtify to Alhadra. 

\They advance to the front of the 
Alhauk.\. (laitA scorn.) 
lie IS indeed a ClirLstian. 

Alvvr. {a.side.) 

She dooms me dead, yet wears no mourning garment < 

Why should my brother's —wife —wear mourning garments ? 

{To Teresa.) 

Your pardon, noble dame ' that I disturbed you: 

1 had just started from a frightful dream. 

Terksa 

Dreams tell but of the past, and yet, 'tis said, 

'I'hey prophes) — 

Alvar, 

The fast lives o’er again 
In its effects, and to the guilt} spiiit 
The e\ er-rrowning Present is its image. 

Teresa. 

Traitress 1 {then aside.) 

\Miat sudden spell o'ermasters me ? 

Why seeks he me, shunning the Moorish woman ? 

[Tema looks round uneasily, hut gradually becomes attentiut 
as Alvar proceeds in the nett speeth. 

Alvar 

I dreamt I had a finend, on whom I leant 
With blindest trust, and a betrothed maid, 

AVhom I was wont to call not mine, but me ; 

For mine own self seemed nothing, lacking her. 

This maid so idolized that trusted fiiend 
Dishonoured in my absence, soul and body! 

Fear, following guilt, tempt^ to blacker guilt, 

And murderers were suborned against my life. 

But by my looks, and most impassioned words, 
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I roused the virtues that are dead in no man, 

Even in the assassins’ hearts ' they made their terms, 

And thanked me for redeeming them from murder. 

Alhadra. 

You arc lost in thought: hear him no more, svreet Lady I 

Teresa. 

From mom to night I am myself a dreamer, 

And slight things bring on me the idle mood I 
Well, sir, ndiat happened then ? 

Alvar. 

On a rude rock, 

A rock, methought, fast by a grove of firs, 

Whose thready leaves to the low-breathing gale * 

Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean, 

1 stayed, as though the hour of death were passed, 

And 1 were silting in the world of spirits— 

For all things seemed unreal' There 1 sate— 

The dews fell clammy, and the night descended, 

Black, sultry, close ! and ere the midnight hour 
A storm came on, mingling all sounds of fear, 

'I'hat woods, and sky, and mountains, seemed one havock. 
I The second flash of lightning showed a tree, 

I Hard by me, newly scathed. I rose tumultuous : 

! My soul worked high, I bared my head to the storm, 

I And with loud voice and clamorous agony 

Kneeling 1 prayed to the great Spirit that made me. 
Frayed, that Remorse might fasten on their hearts, 

And cling with poisonous tooth, inextricable 
As the gored lion's lite / 

Teresa, {shuddering.) 

A fearful curse! 

Alhadra. i^Rerci'ly.) 

But dreamt you not that you returned and killed them ? 
Dreamt you of no revenge ? 

Alvar. (Jus voice trembUng, and in tones qf deep distress.) 

She would have died. 

Died in her guilt—perchance by her own hands 1 
And bending o’er her self-inflicted ivounds, 

I might have met the evil glance of frenzy. 

And leapt myself mto an unblest grave 1 
I prayed for the punishment that cleanses hearts: 
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For still I loved her! 

Aliiadra. 

And you dreamt all this ? 

Teresa. 

My soul is full of visions all as wild! 

Alhaura. 

There’s no room in this heart for puling love tales. 

Teresa. {I'^s up her veil, and advances to Alvar.) 
Stranger^ farewell I 1 guess not who you are, 

Nor why you so addressed your tale to me. 

Your mien is noble, and 1 own, perplexed me 
With obscure memory of something past. 

Which atill escaped my efforts, or presented 
Tricks of a fancy i>ami)L!ed with long wishing. 

If, as It sometimes happens, oiir i ude startling 
Whilst your full heart was sha|nng out its dream, 

Drove you to tins, your not ungentle wildness— 

You have my sympathy, and so farewell! 

But if some undisco\ creel wrongs oppress you, 

And you need strengtli to drag them into light, 

The generous Valdez, and my Lord Ordonio, 

Have arm and will to aid a noble sufferer. 

Nor shall you want my favourable pleading. 

[^Exeunt Teresa and Aliiadra. 
Alvar, (alone.) 

’Tis strange > It cannot be mtf l.ord Ordonio 1 
Her Lord Onlomo' Nay, I will not do it! 

I cursed him once—anil one curse is enough I 
How sad she looked, and pale ' but not like guilt— 

And her calm tones—sweet as a song of mercy! 

If the bad spirit retained his angel’s voice. 

Hell scarce were'Hell. And why not innocent? 

Who meant to murder me, might well cheat her? 

But ere she married him, he had stained her honour. 

Ah 1 there I am hampered. What if this were a lie 
Framed by the assassin ? Who should tell it him, 

If it were truth ? Ordonio would not tell him. 

Yet why one he ? all else, I know, was truth. 

No start, no jealousy of stirring conscience 1 
And she referred to me —fondly, methought I 
Could she walk here if she had been a traitress ? 
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Here where we played together in our childhood ? 

Here where we plighted vows ? where her cold cheek 
Received my last kiss, when with suppressed feelings 
She had fainted in my arms ? It cannot be! 

’Tis not in nature I I will die believing, 

That 1 shall meet her where no evil is, 

No treachery, no aip dashed from the lips. 

* I’ll haunt this scene no more I live she in peace! 

Her husband—ay, her hud-and / May this angel 
New mould his cankered heart' Assist me. Heaven, 

That I may pray for my poor guilty ^brother. [Exi 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 

d wild and mountainous Country. Ordomo and Isidore <uc 
discoveredf supposed at a little distant e Jrom Isidore’s hmse. 

Ordonio. 

Here w'C may stop ■ your house distinct in view. 

Yet we secured from listeners. 

Isidore. 

Now indeed 

My house! and it looks cheerful as the clusters 
Basking in sunshine on yon viiio-clad rock, 

That over-brows it! Patron' Pnend ! Preserver'— 
Thrice have you saved my life Once in the battle 
You gave it me: next rescued me from suicide 
When for my follies 1 was made to wander. 

With mouths to feed, and not a morsel for them : 

Now, but for you, a dungeon s slimy stones 
Had been my bed and pillow. 

Ordonio. 

Good Isidore I 

Why this to me? It is enough, you know it. 

Isidore, 

A common trick of Gratitude, my lord. 

Seeking to ease her own full heart— 
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ORDONia 

Enough! 

A debt repaid ceases to be a debt. 

You have it in your power to serve me greatly. 

Isidore. 

And how, my lord ? I pray you to name the thing. 

1 would climb up an ice-glazed precipice . 

To pluck a weed you fancied! 

Ordonio {with embarrassment and hesitation.) 

Why—that—Lady— 

Isidore 

'Tis now three years, my lord, since last I saw you : 

Have you a son, my loid? 

OltDONIO. 

O miserable— [ara/c'. 

Isidore! you are a man, and know mankind. 

I told you what I wished—now for the truth — 

She loved the man you killed. 

Isidore, {looking a* suddenly alarmed.) 

You jest, my lord ? 
Ordonio. 

And till his death is piovcd she will not wed me. 

Isidore. 

You sport with me, my lon.1 ? 

Oruunio 

Come, come I this foolery 
Lives only in thy looks, thy heart disowns it 1 

Isidore. 

I can bear this, and an> thing more grievous 
From you, my lord—but how can I serve you here ? 

Ordonio. 

Why you can utter* with a solemn gesture 
Oracular sentences of deep no-meaning, 

Wear a quaint garment, make mysteaous antics— 

Isidore. 

I am dull, my lord! I do not comprehend you. 

Ordonio. 

In blunt terms, you can play the sorcerer. 

She hath no faith in Holy Church, 'tis true: 

Her lover schooled her in some newer nonsense! 

Yet still a tale of spirits-works upon her. 
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She IS a lone enthusiast, sensitive, 

Shivers, and cannot keep the tears in her eye: 

And such do love the marvellous too well 
Not to believe it We will wind up her fancy 
With a strange music, that she knows not of— 

With fumes of frankincense, and mummer}'. 

Then leave, as one sure token of his death, 

That portrait, which from off the dead man’s neck 
1 bade thee ^e, the trophy of thy conquest. 

Isidore. 

Will that be a sure sign ? 

Ordonio. 

Beyond suspicion. 

Fondly caressing him, her favoured lover 

(By some base spell he had bewitched her senses), 

She whispered such dark fears of Tne forsooth. 

As made this heart pour gall into my veins. 

And as she coyly bound it round hi<) neck 
She made him promise silence , and now holds * 
The secret of the cxi-stence of this portrait 
Known only to her lover and herself. 

But I had traced her, stolen unnoticed on them. 

And unsuspected saw and heard the whole. 

I't.TDURE. 

But now I should have cursed the man who told me 
You could ask aught, my lord, and I refuse— * 

But this I cannot do. 

Ordonio. 

Where lies your scruple ? 

Isidore, {with stammering.) 

Why—why, my lord! 

You know you told me that the lady loved you, 

Had loved you with incautious tenderness; 

That if the young man, her betrothed husband. 
Returned, yourself, and she, and the honour of both 
Must perish. Now, though with no tenderer scruples 
Than those which being native to the heart, 

Than those, my lord, which merely being a man— 
Ordonio, (aloud, though to express his contempt he speaks in 

third person). 

This Fellow is a Man^he kiUea for hire 
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One whom he knew not, yet has teftder scruples I' 

\Then turning to Isidore. 

These doubts, these fears, thy whine, thy stammering— 
Pish, fool 1 thou blunder’st through ^e book of guilt, 
Spelling thy villainy. 

Isidore. 

My lord—my lord, 

I can bear much—very much from you I 
But tl ere's a point where sufferance is meanness; 

I am no villain«-never killed for hire— 

My gratitude— 

Ordonio. 

O ay—our gratitude I 

Twas a wcll-sounding word—what have you done with it? 

Isidore. 

Who proffers his past favours for my virtue— 

Ordonio. {with litter scorn.) 

Virtue- 


' Isidore. 

Tries to o’erreacli me—is a very sharper, 

And should not speak of giatitude, my lord. 

I knew not 'twas }Our brother i 

Ordonio. {alarmed) 

And who told you? 

Isidore 

He Himself told me. 

Ordonio. 

Ha 1 you talked with him 1 
And those, the two Morescocs who were witli you ? 

Isidore. 

Both fell in a night brawl at Malaga. 

Ordonio. {in a low voice.) 

My brother— 

Isidore. 

Yes, my lord, I could not tell you 1 
I thrust away the thought—it drove me wild. 

But listen to me now—1 pray you listen — — 

ORDONia 

Villain I no more. I’ll hear no mqt« of it 

Isidore. 

My lord, it much imports your future safety 
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That vou should hear it 

Ordonio. {turning qfffrom Indore^ 

Am not I a Man ? 

*Tis as it should be! tut—the deed itself 
Was idle, and these after-pangs still idler! 

Isidore. 

We met him in the very place you mentioned, 

Haid by a grove of firs— 

Ordonio. 

Enough—enough^ 

ISIDORF. 

He fought us valiantly, and wounded all; 

In fine, compelled a parley. ■ 

Ordonio. (sighing, as if hit in thought.) 

Ahar! brother! 

Isidore.* 

He offered me his purse— 

Ordonio. (u'ith eager suspicion) 

Yes? 

Isidore, (indignantli/.) 

Yes —I spumed it.— 

He promised us I know not what—m \ain ! 

Then with a look and voice that overawed me, 

He said, Wliat mean you, friends ? ^ My life is dear: 

I have a brother and a iiromised w'ife, 

Who make life dear to me—and if I fall, 

That brother will roam earth and hell for vengeance. 
There was a likeness m his face to yours: 

1 asked his brother's name: he said—Ordonio, 

Son of Lord Valdez' I had well mgh fainted. 

At length I said (if that indeed / said it, 

And that no Spirit made my tongue its organ). 

That woman is dishonoured by ^at brother. 

And he the man who sent us to destroy you. 

He drove a thrust at me in rage. I told him. 

He wore her portrait round his neck. He looked 
As he had been made of the rock that propt his back- 
Ay, just as you look now—only less ghostly 1 
At lei^th recoveriog from his trance, he threw 
His sword away, and bade us take his hfe, 

It was not worth his keeping. 
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Ordonio. 

And you killed him ? 

6h blood-hounds! may eternal wrath flame round you ! 

He was his Maker’s Image undefaced! [a pause. 

It seizes me—^by Hell I will go on ! 

^Vhat—would’st thou stop, man ? thy pale looks won’t save 
thee 1 [a pause. 

Oh cold-^old—cold! shot through with icy cold 1 
■ Isidore, {aside.) 

Were he alive he had returned ere now. 

The consequence the same—dead through his plotting ' 

Ordonio. 

O this unutterable dying away—^liere— 

This sickness of the heart. [a pause. 

\Vhat if I went 

And lived in a hollow tomb, and fed on weeds 7 
Ay! that’s the road to heaven I O fool! fool! fool! 

[a pau^r. 

^Vhat have I done but that which nature destined, • 

Or the blind elements stirred up within me? 

If good were meant, why were we made these Beings ? 

And if not meant— 

Isidore. 

You are disturbed, my lord! 

Ordonio. (starts, looks at him wildly; then, ajter a Juiuse, diirbig 
which his features are forced into a smile.) 

A gust of the soul 1 I'faith, it overset me. 

O ’twas all folly—all < idle as laughter! ' 

Now, Isidore! I swear that thou shalt aid me. 

Isidore, (m a low voice.) 

I’ll perish first! 

Ordonio. 

What dost thou mutter of? 

Isidore 

Some of your servants know me, I am certain. 

Ordonio. 

There’s some sense in that scruple; but well mask you. 

Isidore. 

They’ll know my gait: but stay! lost night I watched 
A stranger near the ruin m the wood, 

Who as it seemed was gathermg herte and wild-flowers. 
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1 had followed him at distance, seen him scale 
Its western wall, and by an easier entrance 
Stol’n after him unnoticed. There I marked, 

That mid the chequer-work of light and shade 
With curious choice he plucked no other flowers, 

But those on which the moonlight fell: and once 
I heard him muttering o’er the plant. A Wizard— 
Some gaunt slave prowling here for dark employment. 

Oroonio. 

Doubtless you question’d him ? 

Isidore. 

'Twas my intention, 

Having first traced him homeward to his haunt 
But lo ' the stern Dommit'.in, whose spies * 

Lurk everywhere, already (as it seemed) 

Had given commission to his apt familiar 
To seek and sound the Moor, who now returning, 
Was by tins trusty agent stojiped mubvay. 

1, dreading fresh suspicion if found near him 
In that lone place, again i oncealed myself: 

Yet within hen:iing So the Moor was questioned, 
And in your name, ai loid of this domain, 

Proudly he answered. ‘S.iy to the Lord Ordonio, 

* He that can bring the dead to life again ' ’ 

Urdonki. 

A strange reply! 

Isidore. 

Ay, all of him is strange. 

He called himself a Cliiistian, }et he wears 
The Moorish robes, as if he courted death. 

Ordonio. 

Where does this wizard live ? 

Isidore, {pointing to the distant e.) 

You see th.it brooklet ^ 

Trace its course backward. through a narrow opening 
It leads you to the place. 

Ordonio. 

How shall 1 know it? 
Isidore. 

You cannot err. It is a small green dell 
Built all around with high ofl-sloping hills, 


■1^ ■ i«i 
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And from its shape our peasants aptly call it 
The Giant's Cradle. There's a lake in the midst, 

And round its banks tall wood that branches over, 

And makes a kind of faery forest grow 
Down in the water. At the further end 
A puny cataract falls on the lake; 

And there, a curious sight! you see its shadow 
For ever curling, like a wreath of smoke. 

Up through the foliage of those faety trees. 

Ills cot stands opposite. You cannot miss it. 

Ordonio. (in retiring stops suddenly at the edge of the st eucj 
and then turning round to Isidore^ 

Ha!—Who lurks there ? Have we been overheard ? 

^rivere where the smooth !■ gh Mall of slate-rock glitteis- 

Isidore. 

'Neath those tall stones, which propping each the other. 
Form a mock portal with their pointed arch ? 

Pardon my smiles ? 'Tis a poor Idiot Boy, 

Who sits in the Sun, and twirls a Hough about, 

His weak eyes seethed in most unmeaning tears. 

And so he sits, swaung his lone-like Head, 

And staring at his Bough from Morn to Sun-set 
See-saws his Voice in marticulate Noises. 

Ordunio. 

Tis well' and now for thi-s same Wizard's Lair. 

Isidore. 

Some three strides up the lull, a mountain ash, 

Stretches its lower boughs and scarlet clusters 
O’er the old thatch 

Ordonio 

1 shall not fail to find it. 

[Exeunt Otdouio and fsidoie. 
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SCENE II. 

The inside of a Qdtagef around wluck Jlowers and plants of various 
kinds are seen. Discovers Alvcer, ZulimeXf and AlAadrOt as vn the 
point of leaning. 

Alhadra. (addressing Alvar.) 

Farewell then ' and though many thoughts perplex me, 

Aught evil or ignoble never can I 

Suspect of thee! If what thou seem'st thou art, 

ITie oppressed brethren of tiiy blood have need , 

Of such a leader. 

Alvar. 

Nobly-minded woman ' 

Long tipie against oppression have I fought, 

And for the native liberty of faith 

Have bled and suffered bonds. Of this be certain: 

Time, as he courses onward, still unrolls 
The volume of Concealment. In the Future, 

As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 

The indistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim Past collect and .shape themselves. 

Upstarting in their own completed image 
To scare or to reward. 

I sought the guilty. 

And what I sought I found ■ but ere the spear 
Flew from ray hand, there rose an angel form 
Betwixt me and my aim. With baffled purpose, 

To the Avenger 1 leave Vengeance, and depart! 

Whate'er betide, if aught my arm may aid. 

Or power protect, my word is pledged to thee : 

For many are thy wrongs, and thy soul noble. 

Once more farewell. [Exit Alkadra. 

Yes, to the Belgic states 

We will return. These robes, this stained complexion. 

Akin to falsehood, weigh upon my spirit. 

Whate’er befall us, the heroic Maurice 
Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past services. 
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ZULIMEZ. 

And all the wealth, power, influence which is yours, 

You let a murderer hold ? 

Alvar. 

O faithful Zul^mez 1 

That my return involved Ordonio’s death, 

I trust, would give me an iinmingled pang. 

Yet bearable :—^but when I see my father 
Strewing his scant grey hairs, e’en on the ground, 

Which soon must be his grave, and my Tf.rbsa— 

Her husband proved a*murderer, amd hir infants 
Hif infants—fxior Tlri-.'sA '—all would pensli, 

All pensh—^all! and 1 (nay bear with me) 

Could not survive the • om]>licatcd rum ! 

ZuLiML/. (much qffWtcd.) 

Nay now ' I have distressed you—you well know, 

I ne’er will quit your fortunes. True, 'tis tiresome ' 

You are a painter,* one of many fancies ’ 

You c:.in rail up past deeds, and make them live 
On the blank canvas , and each little herb, 

'I'hat grows on mountain bleak, or tangled foiest. 

You have learnt to name- 

Haik' heard you not some footsteps ? 
Alvar. 

What if it were my brother coming onwards ? 

I sent a most mysterious message to him. 

■ -• Enter Ordovio. 

Alvar, (starting.) 

It is he' 

Ordoxio. (to himseif a.\ he enters^ 

If 1 distinguished right her gait and stature, 

It was the Moorish woman, Isidore’s wife. 

That passed me as I entered. A lit taper, 

In the night air, doth not more naturally 
Attract the night flies round it, than a conjurer 
Draws round him the whole felnale neighbourhood. 

[Addressing Alvar. 

You know my name, 1 guess, if not my jterson. 


* Vide Appendix. 
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I am Ordonio, son of the Lord Valdez. 

Alvar, (with deep emotum.) . 

The Son of Valdez I 

Ordonio wcdks leieurely round the room, and looks attentively 
' ^ at the plants. 

ZuLiMEZ. (to j4/i;ar.) 

Wliy- what ails you now ? 

How your hand trembles ! Alvar, speak 1 what wish you ? 

Alvar. 

To fall upon his neck and weep forgiveness > 

OaiiONio. (returning, and aloud) 

Plucked in the moonlight from a mined abbey— 

Those only, which the pale rays visited ! • 

O the unintelligible power of weeds, , 

When a few odd prayers have been muttered o’er them . 
Then the)iwork miracles ' I warrant you, 

There’s not a leaf but underneath it lurks 
Some serviceable imp. 

There’s one of you 
Hath sent me a strange message. 

Alvar. 

I am he. 

Ordonio. 

With you, then, I am to s]>eak: 

(Haughtily waving his hand to Zuhinez.) 

And mark you, alone. ^ExU Zuhmex. 

‘ He that can bring the dead to life again 1'— , • 

Such was your message, sir ! You are no dullard, 

But one that strips the outward rind of things I , 

Alvar. 

’Tis fabled there are fruits with tempting rinds. 

That are all dust and rottennc'^s within. 

Would’st thou 1 should stnp such ? 

Ordonio. 

. Thou quibbling fool. 

What dost thou mean ? Think’st thou 1 journey^ hither, 
To sport with thee ? 

* Alvar. 

O no, my lord 1 to sport 
Best suits the gaiety of innocence. 

*3 
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Orsonio. {asitlle.) 

O what a thing is man ! the wisest heart 
A fool I a fool that laughs at its own folly, 

Yet still a fool I [Looks round the cottage. 

You are poor! 

Alvar. 

What follows thence ? 

Okdonio. 

That you would fain be lithcr. 

The Inquisition, too—You comprehend me ? 

You are poor, in peril. £ have wealth and power, 

Can quench the flames, and cure your poverty: 

And for the boon I ask of }ou but this, 

That you should serve me—once—for a few hours. * ^ 

Alv\r. (solemnfi/) 

'ITiou art the son of Valdc/ • would to Heavtn 
'rhat 1 could truly and for ever serve thee. 

Ordonio. 

The slave begins lo soften. Law/A* 

You are, my friend, 

‘ He tliat can bring the dead lo life again.' 

Nay, no defence to me • The holy bretliren 
Jielicvd these c.iliiiiinies—1 know thee better. 

(then /vith great htteine’^\.) 

Thou art a man, aud a-> a man I’ll trust thee i 

Alvar, (asnle.) 

JjJtas I this hollow mirth—Declare your business. 

Oriionio. 

I love a lady, and she would love me 
But for an idle and fanla^tle scruple 
Have you no servants here, no listeners ? 

[Ordonio Ateps to the door. 

Alvar. 

What, faithless too ? False to his angel wife ? 

To such a wife ? Well might'^t thou look so wan, 

Ill-starred Teresa-Wretch ! my softer soul 

Is passed away, and I will probe his conscience! 

Ordonio. 

In truth this lady loved another man, 

But he has perished. 
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Alvar. 

Wliat! you killed him? hey? 


Ordoxio. 

I’ll dash thee to the earth, if thou but think’st it! 

Insolent slave ' how dar’dst thou— 

\T)irjis abruptly from Alvar, and then to himself. 

Why ! what’s this ? 

'Twas idiotcy I I’ll tie myself to an aspen, 

And wear a fool’s cap— 

Alvar, (leatching h}<t agitation.) 

Fare thee well— 

I pity tliee, Ordonio, even to anguish. [Alvar ii retiring. 

Oroonio. (luiving recovered himself) 

Ho I \L(dling to Alvar. 

' Alvar. 

Be brief, what wish you ? 


Ordonio. 

You arc deep at bartering—You charge yourself 
At a round &iim. Come, come, 1 sjiake unwisely. 


Alvar. 

I listen to }ou. 

Ordonio. 

In a sudden tempest, 

Did Alvar perish—he, 1 mean—the lover— 
The fellow- 


Alvar. 

Nay, Sjieak out! 'twill ease your heart 
To call him villain '—Why stand’st thou aghast? 
Men think it natural to hate their rivals. 




Ordonio. (Infitating) 

Now, till she knows him dead, she mil not wed me. 

Alvar, (with eager vehemence.) 

Are you not wedded th^n ? Merciful Heaven I 
Not wedded to Teresa ? 


> Ordonio. 

Why what ails thee ? 

Wliat, art thou mad ? why look’st thou upward so ? 
Dost pray to Lucifer, Pnnee of the Air ? 
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Alvar, {^eeollec&ng himself.) 

Proceed, I shall be silent. * 

[Alvar sits, and leaning on the table, hides his face. 
Ordonio. 

To Terem ^ 

Politic ivizaid! ere 3^u sent that message, 

You had conned your lesson, made yourself proficient 
In all my fortunes. Hah < you prophesied ' 

A golden crop I Wellf you have not mistaken— 

Be fiutbful to me and I’ll pay thee nobly. 

Alvar, {hjtuig up his head.) 

Well! and this lady' 

Ordonio. 

If we could make her i ertain of his death, 

She needs must wed me. Kre her lover left her. 

She tied a little portrait round his neck. 

Entreating him to wear it. 

Alvar, (sighing.) 

Yes' he did so! 

Ordonio. 

Why no: he was afraid of accidents. 

Of robbenes, and shipwrecks, and the like. 

In secrecy he gave it me to keep, 

Till his return. 

Alv\r. 

What 1 he was your friend then ? 

Ordonio. (woustded and embarrassed.) 

X was his friend.— 

Now that he gave it me, 

This lady knows not You are a mighty wizard— 

Call call the dead man up—he will not come— 

He is in heavAi then—there you have no influence. 

Still there are tokens—and your imps ma^ bring you 
Something he wore about him when he died. 

And when die smidte of the incense on the altar 
Is passed, your spirits will have left tlus picture. 

What say you now ? 

Alvar, {i^er a pause.) 

Ordenio, 1 will do it 
Ordonio. 

We'll hazard no delay. Be it to-nig^t, 
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In the early evening. Ask for the Lord Valdez. 

1 will prepare him. Music too, and incense 
(For I have aztanged it—Music, Altar, Incense), 

All shall be ready. Here is this same picture 

And here, what you will value more, a purse. * 

Come early for your magic ceremonies. 

Alvar. 

I will not fail to meet you. 

Ordonio. 

Till next we meet, faren'ell! [Exit Ordonw. 

Alvar, (alone, mdignantli/ Jlings the purse away and gasses 
passionate/y at the portrait) 

And I did curse thee ? 

At midnight ? on my knees ? and I believed 
Thee perjured, thee a traitress ? Thee dishonoured ? 

O blind and credulous fool < O guilt of folly! 

Should not thy inarticulate Fondnesses, 

Thy Infant Loves—should not thy Maiden Vows 
Have come upon my heart ? And this sweet Image 
Tied round my neck with many a chaste endearment, 

And thrilling hands, that made me weep arid tremble— 
Ah, coward dupe > to yield it to the niisrjreant, 

Who spake pollution of thee ' barter for Life ^ 

This farewell Pledge, which with impassioned Vow 
1 had sivorn that I would grasp—ev’n in my Death-pang 1 

I am unworthy of thy love, Teresa, 

Of that unearthly smile upon those lips, 

Which ever smiled on me! Yet do not scorn me— 

I lisped thy name, ere 1 had learnt my mother's. 

Dear Portrait! rescued from a traitor’s keeping, 

I will not now profane tliee, holy Image, 

To a dark trick. That worst bad man shall find . 

A picture, which will wake the hell within him, 

And rouse a fiery whirlwind m his conscience. 
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' ACT III.—SCENE 1. 

A Hall nf Armimiift uith an Altar at the lath of the Stage. 
Soft MusicJiom an Inst/umint of Glass of Steel 

* 

ValdeZ| Oruonio, and Alvar in a Sonettr's roll, are dis^overtd. 

OJvDOMO. 

This was too inelancliol}, i alhcr. 

Vaidiz 

Nay, 

My AKar loved sad iiuisic lioin a (hild. 

Once he vv is lost, ind .iltci v\l ir) scirch 
We found him in an uptn plici in the wood, 

To which spot he lud lollowcd a blind bo}, 

‘Who breathed into i ])i[)e ot s)( iniure 

Some stiamrel) moving; notes ind these, he slid, 

Were taught him in i dieiiii Jlim we Inst siv» 

Stretched on the bioad toj> of a sunn) heath-bank - 
And lower down poor Aiv vi, last asleep. 

His head upon the Idind boi s do^ It pleased me 
lo mark how he hid fastened loimd the ])ipc 
A Silver tO) his graiiilun had late e,iven him 
Methinks I see him now as he then looked — 

Even so ' —He hid oiitgiown liis luLnt ilress, 

' let still he wore it. 

Ai V \K. 

M) tears must not flow < 

I must not clasp his knees, and ri), My father 1 

« Enttr TERIS4, and AtUndants. 

llR1rS4. 

Lord Valdez, >ou have asked my presence here. 

And 1 submit, hut (Heaven bear witness for me) 

My heart approves it not I ’lis mockery. 

ORDOMIOb 

Beheve you then no preternatural influence? 

Seheve you not that spints throng around us ? 
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Say rather thit I hi\e imagined it 

A possible thing and it has sootl ed my soul 

As other fancies have but neer sedurtd me » 

To traffac >^ith the blick and frenzied hope 

That the de id hear the voice of witch or wizard 

{lo jihar) Strangei I mourn and blush to see you here, 

On such emplo>meul' \\ ith far other thoughts , 

I left >oa 

Ori>)MO (a\ide) 

Ha ■ he his been timj eiiiv with her? 

Vi\ \i 

O hiJK souled Miidcn md mo''cdeir to me * 
lUan suits the Strati i \ nime — ' 

1 swear to thee 

will uncover ill ni ceiled e,iiilt 
Doubt, but decide nut St iid ve from the altir 

[IIitL a it rain ifiiuish it i finm hhind tiu i 
Viv VI 

\\ith no irreverent vow e or uncouth charm 
1 call up the Dej arted 

Sc 111 of \lvar I 

Hear our soft suit ind heed niv mil 1 i spell 
So ma> the Crates ot I ii i hsc uni me 1 
Cease th> swilt toils Sin e hail} thou art one 
01 that innumerable coin[ in} 
ho in broad c ircle I v ler than the riinbow, 

(jirdle this round e irth in i d zz} ni tion 
Ith noise loo vat in 1 < onstint to lie heard 
hidlest unheard 1 c i oh, ve mimbeiless 
\nd rapid Iravellcis whit eir unstunned 
«rh It sense unmid Itne 1 mi^ht be ir up a^^vinst 
The rushing of } our e on.,! eg It i vvii^s? [Mu\u 

Even now >our living wheel turns oer m> head I 

\AIu^ie expre^siii if the moitmtnh and imajn that foil u 
Ye, as }e pass, toss hie,h the desert sands, 
lhat roar and whiten like a burst ot waters, 

A sweet appearance buj a dread illusion 
To the parched car wan that roams b} night* 

And }e build up on the becalmed waves 
That whirling pillar, which irom Earth to Heaven 
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Stands vast„ and moves in blackness I Ye too split 
. The ice mount I and with fra^pnents many and huge 
Tempest the new-thawed sea, whose sudden gulphs 
• Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff I 
Then round and round the v^irlpool’s marge ye dance, 

Till from the blue swoln Corse the Soul toils out, 

And joins your mighty Army. 

[ Here behind the scenes a voice sings the three words, * Hear, 
Sweet Spirit.’ 

• Soul of Alvar! 

Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker Charm i 
By sighs unquiet,' and the sickly pang 
Of a half dead, yet still undying Hope, 

Pass visible before our Mortal sense * 

So shall the Church’s cleansing ntes be thine, 

Her knells and masses that redeem the Dead! 

SONG. 

Behind the Scenes, accompanied ly the same Instrument as 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell. 

Lest a blacker ('haini compel! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long lingenng knell. 

And at evening evermoie, 

In a Chapel on the shore, 

Shall the Chaunters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly. 

Doleful Masses ebaunt for thee, 

Miserere Domuie! 

Hark! tht cadence dies away 
On the yellow, moonlight sea: 

The boatmen rest their oars and say. 

Miserere Domine I [A long pau^e. 

Okdonio. 

The innocent obey nor charm nor spell 1 
My brother is in heaven. Tha|^ sainted spirit. 

Burst on our sight, a passing visitant! 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see theey 
O ’twere a joy to rae 1' 


before. 

j ^ 
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. *■ « 

Alvak. . 

A joy to thlte! 

What if thou heard’st him now ? What if his spirit 
Re-entered its cold corse, and came upon thee 
With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard ? 

What if. (his stedfast Eye still beaming Pity 
And Brother's love) he turned his he^ aside. 

Lest he should look at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of Penitence? 

Valdez. 

These are unholy fancies > 

Ordonio. {struggling teith last feelings.) 

Yes, my father, * 

He is in Heaven! 

Alvar, {still to Ordanm.) 

Bui what if he had a brother. 

Who had lived even so, that at his d>ing hour, 

The name of heaven would have convulsed his £ice^ 

More than the death-pang ? 

Valdez. 

Idly prating man! 

Thou hast guessed ill: Don Alvar's only brother 
Stands here before thee—a father’s blessing on him! 

He IS most virtuous. 

Alvar, (vt/// to Ordonio.) 

What, if his very virtues 

Had pampered his swoln heart and made him proud ? 

And what if Pnde had dufied him into guilt ? 

Yet still he stalked a self-created God, 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning; 

And one that at his Mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness ? 

Young Lord! I tell thee that there are such Beings— 

Yea, and it gives fierce memrnent to the damned 
To see these most proud men, that loathe mankind, 

At every stir and buzz of coward conscience. 

Trick, cant, and lie, most whinmg hypocrites 1 
Away, away 1 Now let me hear more music. [Music again. 

* Teresa. 

Tis strange, I tremble at my own conjectures 1 
But whatsoe’er it mean, I dare no longer 
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Be present at these lawless m>'SterieS) 

This dark Provoking of the Hidden Powers i 
Already I affront—tf not high Heaven— 

Yet Alvar's Memory I—Hark ' I make appeal 

Against the unholy ntc, and hasten hence 

To bend before a Lawful Shrine, and seek 

That voice which whispers, when the still Heart listens, 

Comfort and faithful Hope ! Let us retire. 

Alvar (/o Teresa anxiously.) 

O full of faith am] giiilelebs love, thy Spirit 
Still prompts thee wisely. Let the pangs of guilt 
Surpnse the guilty. thou art innocent! ^ 

l^Eieunt Teresa and Attendant 
{Musj! as hefme.) 

The spell is muttered—Come, thou wandering Shape, 

Who own’st no Master in a human eye, 

Whate’er be this man’s doom, fair be it, or foul. 

If he be dead, O come ' and bring with thee 
That which he grasped in dc.ith ! But if he live, 

Some token of his obsc ure perilous life. 

Yl'he u'hnie Music clashes into a Chorus. 

CHORUS 

Wandering Demons hear the spell I 
I-est a blacker charm compel— 

\The intense on the altar takes Jire suddenly, and an lUumin 
ated picture of Alvar s assassination is discovered, and hav 
ing remained aJeiv set and s it then hidden I y ascendingJiames. 

Ordonio. {stalling in great agitation) * 

Duped ! duped ' duped ’ —the traitor Isidore < 

[At this instant the doors are farced open, Alonvieilro and the 
familiars of the Iiitjuisition, servants, ^c. enter andfll the 
9tage. 

MoNVlEDRa 

First seize the sorcerer! suffer him not to speak! 

The holy judges of the Inquisition 
Shall hear his first words .—Ijock you pale, Lord Valdez? 
Plain evidence have we here of most foul sorcery 
There is a dungeon underneath this ^stle, 

And as you hope for mild interpretation, 

Surrender instantly the keys and charge of it. 
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Ordonio. {^ecooenng himself as frtm UupoVj to servants.) 

Why haste you not? Off witli him to the dungeon > 

rush out in tumult. 

SCENE II. ^ 

Interior of a Chapel, with painted Windows. 

Entej Terksa. 

When first I entered this pure spot, forebodings 
Pressed heavy on my heart but as I knelt, 

Such calm unwunteil bliss possessed my spirit, 

A trsSice so c loud less, that those sounds, hard by, • 

Of trampling uproar fell ujion mine ear 
As alien and unnoticed as the rain-storm 
Beats on the roof of some f.iir banrpiet-room, 

A\'hile sweetest melodics are warbling- 

Enter Vai.dez. 

Valdez 

Ye pitying saints, forgi\ c a father’s blindness, 

And extricate us from this net of peril ? 

TlRh'.A, 

Who wakes anew ray fears, and speaks of peril ? 

V \LDI £ 

O best Teresa, wisely wert thou jirompted I 
This was no feat of mortal agency! 

That picture—Oh, that picture tells me all I 
.With .1 flash of light it came, in flames it vanished, 

Self-kindlcd, self-consumed bright as thy IJile, 

Sudden and unexpected .is thy Fate, 

Alvar I My Son ' My Son •—The Inquisitor— 

Teresa. 

Torture me not! But Alvar—Oh, of Alvar? 

Valdez. 

How often would He plead for these Morescoes ' 

The brood accurst I remorseless, coward murderers! 

TeRFSA. (u'lfdllf.^ 

So ? so ?—I comprehend you—he is- 

Valdez, (wtth averted countenance.) 

He IS no more f 
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Terssa. 

O sorrow! that a Father's Voioe diouML say this, 

A Father's Heart believe it 1 

Valdez. 

A worse sorrow 

Are Fancy’s wild Hopes to a heart despairing I 

Teresa. 

These rays that slant in through those gorgeous windows, , 
From yon bright orb—though coloured as they pass, 

Are they not Light ?—Even so that voice, Lo^ Valdez ^ 
Which whispers to my soul, tliough haply varied 
By many a Fancy, many a wishfid Hope, 

Speaks yet the Truth: and Alvar lives for me! • 

Valdez. 

Yes, for three wasting yttaxs, thus and no other, 

He has lived for thee—a spirit for thy spirit 1 
My child, we must not give religious faith 
To every voice which makes the heart a listener 
To its own wish. 

Teresa. 

I breathed to the Unerring 
Permitted prayers. Must those remain unanswered. 

Yet impious Sorcery, that holds no commune 
Save with the lying spirit, claim belief? 

Valdez. 

O not to-day, not now for the first time 
Was Alvar lost to thee— 

[fi/rning qff^, aloud, hut yet as to hiinseff. 
Accuist assassin < 

' Disarmed, o’erpowcred, despainng of defence. 

At his bared breast he seemed to grasp some relict 

More dear than was his life- 

_ » 

Teresa, (with faint shriei.) 

O Heavens! my portrait! 

And he did grasp it in his death pang! 

Off, false Demon, 

That beat’st thy black wings close above my head! 

[Ordonio enters with the keys of the dungeon in his hand. 
Hush I who comes here ? The wizard Moor’s employer 1 
Moors were his murderers, you say? Saints shield us 
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Ftom wicked thougtef ■■ 

\Va1dez mdvis temttrdt tke Sack of the stage to fkeet Or- 
donio, aad during the concluding Sues of Teresa's speech 
appears as eageny conversing unth him. 

Is Alvar dead ? what then? 

The nuptial rites and funeral shall be one I • 

Here’s no abiding>place for thee, Teresa.— 

Away 1 they see me not.—7^ seest me, Alvar I 
To thee I bend my couTse.-^But first one question, 

One question to Oidonio.—My limbs tremble— 

There 1 may sit unmarked—a moment will restore me. 

[/^p/irer out of sight. 

Ordonio. (os he advances with Valdezt) 

'Fhese are the dungeon keys. Monviedro knew not 
That I too had received the wizard’s message, 

‘ He that can bring the dead to life again.* 

But now he is satisfied, 1 planned this scheme 
To work a full conviction on the culprit, 

And he entrusts him wholly to my keeping. 

Valdf/. 

’Tis well, my son 1 But have you yet discovered 
(Where is Teresa ?) what those speeches meant— 

Pride, and Hypocrisy, and Guilt, and Cunning? 

Then when the wiza^ fixed his eye on you, 

And you, I know not why, looked pale and trembled— 

Why—why, what ails you now ?— 

Ordonio. {confused.) 

Me ? what ails me ? 

A pricking of the blood—It might have happened 
At any other time.—Why scan you me ? 

Valdez. * 

His speech about the corse, and stabs and murderers, 

Bore reference to the assassins- 

Ordonio. 

Duped I duped 1 duped' 

The traitor, Isidore 1 [a paare, then wildly. 

I tell thee, my dear father! 

I am most glad of this. 

Valdez, (corfused.) 

True—Sorc^ 

Merits its doom: and this perchance macy guide us 
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To the discovery of the murderers. - 
I have their statures and their several faces 
So present to me, that but dhcc to meet them 
Would be to recognize. 

Ori>onio. 

Yes ! yes 1 we recognize them, 

1 was benumbed, and staggered up and down 
Through darkness without light—dark—dark—dark I 
My flesh crept chill, my limbs felt manacled, 

As liad a snake coiled round them'—Now 'tis sunshine, 

And the blood dances freely through its channels ! 

[T^rnr qff'abruptly ; then to himie/f. 
This is my virtuous, grateful Isidore > 

[/'//ra mmitkmg [tidorcs manner and voice . 

‘ A common trick of gratitude, my lord!' 

Old (Gratitude! a dagger would dissect 

His * own full heart ’—’twerc good to see its colour. 

VA-LDEZ. 

These magic sights! O that I ne’er had yielded 
To your entreaties! Neither had I yielded, 

But that in spite of your own seeming faith 
I held It for some innocent stratagem, 

Which Love had prompte*!, to remove the doubts 
Of ivild Teresa—by fancies quelling fancies • 

Ordonio. (in a alnu ’ zwirt*, as reasoning to himself .) 

Love! Love! and then we hate 1 and what ? and wherefore ? 
Hatred and Tx)ve ! Fancies opposed by fancies ! 

W’hat ? if one reptile sting another reptile, ; 

Where is the crime ? 'I'he goodly face of nature 
# Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. i 

Are we not all predestined Transiency, ^ 

And cold Dishonour? Grant it, that tliis hand ^ 

Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 
Somewhat too early—^Where’s the crime of this ? 

That this must ne^s bring on the idiotcy 
Of moist-eyed Penitence—^’tis like a dream! 

Valdez. 

Wild talk, my son 1 But thy excess of feeling- 

[averting hmself. 

Almost I fear, it hath unhinged his brain.' 
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OttDOMlO. (now in soUloquyt and notb addressing ids father: and Just 
after the speech has commenced, Tefesa reappears and advances 
slowly.) * 

Say, I had laid a body in the sun I 
Well I in a month there bwarm forth from the corse 
A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient beings 
In place of that one man.—Say, I had killed him ! 

\Teresa starts, and stops listening. 
Yet who shall tell me, that each one and dl 
Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy, 

As that one life, which being pushed aside. 

Made room for these unnumbered- 

Valdez. , 

O mere madness! 

[Teresa moves hastily forwards, and places herself directly 
before Ordonio. 

Ordoxio. (checking the feeling of surprise and forcing his tones inJo 
an eipresMon of piaiful courtesy.) 

Teresa ? or the Phantom of Teresa ? 

Tlkjsa. 

Alas ' the Phantom only, if 111 truth 
The subslnnce of her Heing, her Life’s life, 

Have td’en its flight Uirough AlvaP's death-wound— 

(A pause ) Where— 

(Even coward Murder grants the dead a grave) 

O tell me, Valdez '—answer me, Ordunio ! 

Where lies the corse of my betrothed husband ? 

Ordonio. 

There, where Ordonio likew ise would fain lie I 
In the sleep-compelling earth, in unpierced darkness! • 

For while we live— * 

An inward day that never, never sets. 

Glares round the soul, and mocks the closing eyelids I 
Over his rocky grave the Fir-grove sighs 
A lulling ceaseless diige! 'Tis well with him. 

[Strides qff' in agitation towards the altar, but retunu as Ftddex 
is speaking. 

Teresa. (recoUing with the expression appn^iate to the passwn.) 
The jock 1 the fir-grove! [To Faldez, 

• Didst thou hear him say it ? 
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Hush I I will ask hidi I 

■ Valdez. ‘ 

^ [Jige him no^—^not now! 

This we beheld. * "Sof^e nor I know more. 

Than what tlie magic imigery revealed. ^ 

The assassin, who pressed foremost of the three->— 

OapoNio. 

A tender-hearted,'scrupulous, grateful villain, 

Whom* 1 will strangle I 

NTaldez. (iooiiag with anxious disgmet 6t hiv Son, yet attempting 
to proceed with hts desertion.) 

While his two companions- 

Ordonto. 

Dead! dead already I what care we for the de^ ? 

Valdez, {to Teresa.) ** 

Fity him 1 soothe him > disenchant his spirit I 
These supernatural shows, this strange disclosure, 

And this too fond affection, which still broods 
.. 0*er Alvar's Fate, and still bums to avenge it— 

These, struggling with his hopeless love for you. 

Distemper him, and give reality 
To the creatures of his fancy. 

Ordonio. 

Is it so ? 

Yes! yes! even like a child, that too abruptly ' 

Rous^ by a glare of light from deepest sleeir 
Starts up bewildered and talks idly. 

(Then mysteriously.) Father • 

What if the hloors that made my brother's grave, 

Even now were digging ours ? What if the'bji*, 

Though aimed, I doubt not, at the son of Valdez, 

Yet missed its true aim when it fell oA Alvar ? 

Valdez. ♦ ’ 

Alvar ne’er fought against the Moors,—say rather. 

He was their advocate; but you had marched^* 

With fire and desolation through their villages.— 

Yet he by chance was captured. 

ORDONia 

Unknown, perhaps, 

Captuied, yet, as die son of Valdez, murdered. 

Leave all to me. Nay, whither, gentle Lady ? ' 
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Valdez/ 

What seek you now ? 

* Trilesa 

A bem, surer light * 

guide me— 

Both ValDe? and Ordomo 
Whither ? . 

Tfrcsa 

To the only place 

Where life >et dwells foi me, and ease of heart 
'Ihese i^allb seem thrLattnin,' to fall in upon me ' 

Detain me not ■ a dim power diivcs me hen c, 

And tnat will be m} guide ■ 

* I o 6nd 1 lo\ ei ' 

Suits that a high l>orn maiden s modebt> P 
O fully and shame' 1 enipt not my rage, F^rtsa > * 

iLkl-S^ 

Hopeless, T fear no human being’s rage r 

And im I histcning to the arms-O Heaven ' 

I haste but to the. grave, ot inv beloved ' > 

[ /• \it, 1 aid z foUou r ftu I r 
Ordo'ID 

This then, is m> uw iid iiul I must lovt her? 

Scorned shuddcicd at ’ \tt lo\i her stilP >0 ' >ls • 

By the deep feelings of Bcvcngc and Hate 
A will still love her—woo her am her too ' 
pa.UM') Isidore site ind silent, 'ind the. portrait 
Found on the vvi/ird—he, belike, sell poisoned 

To escape the cruellti dames-—My soul shouts tiiumph ' 

The mine is underniintd ' Blood ' Blood ' Blood ' 
o'rhcj thirst for th} bloo<l > blood Ordomo ' [a /w«m 
T he Hunt is up ' and in the midnight wood 
With lights to dazzle and with nets tliey seek 
A timid prey and lu ' the tigers c>e 
Glares m the red flame of his hunter's torch < 

To Isidore £ will dispatch a message, 

And lure him to the cavern ' a\, that cavern' 

He cannot fail to find it Thither I'll lure him 
Whence he shall never, never mute return < 

* (Looks tkraugA the stde umdou. 
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A rim of the sun lies yet upon the sea, 

“And now ’tis gone ! All shall be done to-night. [Exit. 


ACT IV.—SCENE I. 

^ cavern, dark, except where a gleam of moonlight is seen on one side at 
the further end of it ; supposed to le cast on it from a crevice in a 
part of the cavern out of sight. Isidore alone, an extinguished torch 
tn his hand. 

i<;iDORE. 

Faith ’twas a moving letter—very moving! 

' His life in danger, no place safe but this ! 

*Twas his turn now to talk of gratitude ’ 

And yet—but no ! there can’t be such a villain. 

It cannot be! 

Thanks to that little crevice, 

Which lets the moonlight in > I'll go and sit by it. 

To peep at a tree, or see a he-goat's beard, 

Or hear a cow or two breathe loud in their sleep— 

Anything but this ciasli of water dro])S I 

These dull abortive sounds that fret the silence * 

With puny thwartings and mock opposition ! • 

So beats the death-watch to a sick man’s ear. 

[f/e goes out of sight, opposite to the patch nf moonlight : returns 
after a minute's elapse, in an tcstasy of fear. 

A hellish pit! The very .same I dxcarat of! 

J was just in~<iand tho^c damned fingers of ice 
WHiich clutched ray hair up i Ha '—what’s that—it moved, 
[/ndore stands staring at another recess in the cavern. In the 
mean time Ordonio enters with a torch, and heUloos to Isidore. 

Isidore. ^ 

I swear that I saw something moving there I 

The moonshine came and w'ent like a Hash of lightning—— 

I swear, I saw it move. 

OrdOMO. (goes into the recess, then returns, and with great scorn ) 

* A jutting clay stone ^ 

Props on the lorg lank weed, tliat grows beneath i 
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And the,weed nods and drips.' 

Isidore, {forcing a laugh faintly .) 

^ A jest to laugh at! 

It was not that wnich scared me, good, my lord. 

Okdonio. 

What scared you, then ? 

Isidore. 

You see that little rift ? 

But first permit me I 

[Lights ha torch at Ordonio'Sf and while lighting it, 
(A lighted torrh in the hand, 

Is no unpleasant object here—one’s breath * 

Floats round the flame, and makes as many colours 
As die thm clouds that travel near the moon.) 

You see that crevicc there ? 

My torch extinguished by these water drops, 

And marking that the moonlight came from tlience, 

I slept in to it, meaning to sit there; 

But scaicely had I measured twenty paces— 

My body bending forward, >e:i, o’crbalanced 
Almost beyond recoil, on the dim brink 
Of a huge chasm I slept 'J'he hhadowy nioonsliuie ‘ 
Filling the Void so cuunteifoiled Siibslaiiec, 

That my foot hung aslanl aduwn the edge. 

Was It my own foai ? 

Fear too hath its mstinctb ' 

(And yet such dens as these are wildly told of. 

And there are Beings dial live, >et not for Ihe eye) 

An arm of frost above and frr>m behind me 

Plucked u]) and snatcheil me backward. Merciful Heaven ! 

You smile ' alas, even buiiles look ghastly here ! 

My lord, I pray you go yourself and view it. 

Ordunio. 

It must have shot some pleasant feelings through you. 

Isidore. 

If every atom of a dead man’s flesh 
Should creep, each one with a particular life. 

Yet all as cold as ever—'twas just sq! 

Or had it drizzled needle points of frost 
Upon a feverish head made suddenly bald— 
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Ordonio. {interrupting him.) 

Why, Isidore, 

I blush for thy coward ire. It might have startled, 

I grant you, even a iraee man for a*moment— 

But such a panic— 

Isidore. 

When a boy, my lord I 

I could have sate whole hours beside that chasm, 
Pushed in huge stones and heard them strike and rattle 
Against its liocrid sides : then hung my head 
Low down, and listened till the heavy fragments 
Sank with fiiint crash m that still groaning well, 

Which never thirsty ’/dgrim blest, which never 
A living thing came near—unless, jicrchaniLe, 

Some blind-worm battens on the ropy mould 
Close at its edge. 

Ordonio. 

Art thou more coward now? 

I'.lDORF 

Call him that tears his k lion-man a coward I 
I fear not man—but this inhuman cavern, 

' It were too bad a prison-house foi goblins. 

Beside (you’ll smile, my loid), but true it is, 

My last night's sleep was very soicly haunted 
By what had passeil between us iii the morning. 

O sleep of horrors ' Noiv run dowm and stared at 
By Fornih so hideuua that they mock remembrance — 
Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing, 

But only being a/iaid —stifled with I'ear ' 

W'hile every goodly or familiar form 
Had a strange power of breathing terror round me 1 
1 saw you in a thous.ind fearful shapes, ^ 

And, 1 entreat your lordship to lielieve me, 

In my last dream-- - 

Ordonio. 

Well? 

Isidore. 

I was in the act 
Of felling down that chasm, when Alhadra 
Waked me: she heitd my heart beat. 
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Strange enough! 


Had you been here before ? 

Isidore. 

^ * Never, my lord * 

But mine eyes do not see it now more clearly, 

Than in'my dream I saw—that very chasm. 

Ordonio. (stands lost in thought^ then after a pause.) 
1 know not why it should be' yet it m— 

Isidore. 


What is, my lord ? 

Ordonio. 

Ahhorrenl from our nature, ■ 

To kill a man.— 


Isidore 

Except in self-defence. 


Ordomo. 

"WTiy that’s my case ; and yet the soul recoils from it— 

'Tis so with me at least. But you, perhaps. 

Have sterner feelings ? 

Isidore. 

Sonietliing troubles you. 

How shall I serve you ? By the life you gave me, 

By all that makes that life of value to me, 

' My wife, my babes, my honour, I swear to >' 0 u. 

Name it, and I will toil to do the thing. 

If It be mnocent! But thi.s, my lord ! 

Is not a place where you could perpetrate, 

'No, nor propose, a wicked thing. The darkness, 

• When ten strides off we know 'tis cheerful moonlight. 

Collects the guilt, and crowds it round the heart. 

It must be innocent 

• [Ordonio darkly^ and tn the feeling of self-Justffication, tells 
' what he conceiues of his own character and actions, speaking 
<lf himself in the third penon. 

Ordonio. 

\ Thyself be judge. 

Onle of our family knew this place well. 

Isidore. 

Who? when? my lord? * 
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ORDONia * 

What boots it who or when ? * 

Hang up thy torch—I’ll tell his tale to thee. 

\Tkey hang up their torches on some ridge in the cavern. 
He was a msui dimrent from other men, 

And he despised them, yet revered himself. 

Isidore, (aside.) 

He? He despised ? Thou’rt speaking ol thyself! 

I am on my guard, however: no surprise. 

\Then to Ordunio. 

What, he was mad ? 


ORDO^ilO. 

All men seemed mad to him ! 

Nature had made him for some other planet, 

And pressed his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice. In this world 
He found no fit companion. 

Isidore. 

Of himself he speaks. \a»ide. 
Alas 1 poor wretch ! 


Mad men are mostly proud. 

Ordonto. 

He walked alone. 

And phantom thoughts unsought-for troubled him. 
Something within would still be shadowing out 
All possibilities; and with these shadows 
His mind held dalliance. Once, as so it happened, 
A fancy crossed him wilder than the rest: 

To this in moody murmur and low voice 
He yielded utterance, as some talk in sleep: 

The man who heard luns— 


Why didst thou look round ?— 
Isidore. 

I have a prattler three years old, my lord 1 * 

In truth he is my darling. As I went 

From forth m^ door, he made a moan in deep— 

But I am talking idly—pray proceed I ' 

And what did this man ? 

Ordonzo. 

. With his human hand 
He gave a substance and reality 
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To that wild fancy of a possible thing.— 

Well it was done! ttiltHy. 

Why babblest thou of guut ? 

The deed was done, and it passed fairly o£f. 

And he whose tale I tell thee—dost thou listen? 

Isidore. 

I would, lAy lord, you were by my fire-side. 

I'd listen to you with an eager eye, 

Though you began tliis cloudy tale at midnight: 

But 1 do listen—pray proceed, my lord. 

Ordonio. 

Where was I ? 


Isidore. * 

He of whom you tell the tale— 

Ordonio. 

Surveying all things with a quiet scorn, 

Tamed himself down to living purposes. 

The occupations and the semblances 
Of ordinary men—and such he seemed 1 
But that same ever ready agent—^lie— 

Isidore. 

Ah I what of hinif my lord ? 

Ordonio. 

He proved a traitor. 

Betrayed the mystery to a brother traitor. 

And they between them hatched a damned plot 
To hunt him down to mfamy and death. 

What did the Valdez ? I am proud of the name 
Since he dared do it— 

{Ordonio grasps his sword, and turns off from Isidore, then 
after a pause returns. 

Our links burn dimly. 

Isidore. 

A dark tald darkly finished! Nay, my lord I 
Tell what he chd. 

Ordonio. 

That which his wisdom prompted— 

He made the Traitor meet him in this cavern, 

And here he killed the Traitor. 

Isidore 

No I the fool I 
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He had not wit enough to be a traitor. 

Poor thick-eyed beetle ! not to have foreseen 
That he who gulled thee with a whimpered lie 
To murder his own brother, would not scruple 
To murder theej if e’er his guilt grew jealous, 

And he could steal upon thee in the dark 1 

Ordonio. 

Thou would^st not then have come, if— 

Isidore. 

Oh yes, my lonl 1 

1 would have met him armed, and scared the coward. 

[Isittore throws off his robe; shows himself armed and draws 
his sword. 

Ordonio. 

Now this is excellent and warms the blood I 
My heart was 'drawing back, drawing me back ‘ 

With weak and womanish scniples. Now my Vengeance 
Beckons me onwanls with a Warrior’s mien, 

And claims that life, my pity robbed her of— 

Now will I kill thee, thankless slave, and count it 
Among my comfortable thoughts hereafter. 

ISIDOKF. 

And all my littlh ones fatherless— 

Die thou fir^. 

\Thfy fghtt Ordonio disarms Isidore, and in disarming him 
throws his sword up that recess opposite to which they were 
standing. Isidore hurries into the recent with his torch, 
Ordonio follows him ; a loud cry of * Traitor t Monster !' 
» heard from the cavern, and tn a moment Ot •fordo returns 
alone. ^ 

OKhovio. 

1 have hurled him down the Chasm I Treason for Treason. 
He dreamt of it: henceforward let him sleep,'* 

A dreamless sleep, from which no wife can w'ake him. 

His dream^ too is made out—Now for his friend. 

[Exit Ordonio. 
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SCENE II.* 

The Interior Court of a Saracenic or Gothic Castle^ with the 
Iron Gate of Dungeon vutiie. 

Teresa. 

Heart-chilling Superstition ! thou canst glaze 
Ev’n Pity's eye with her own frozen tear. 

In vain I urge the tortures that await hini; 

Even Selma, reverend guardian of my childhood, , 

My second mother, shuts her heart against me ! 

Well, I have won from her what most imports 
The present need, this secret of the dungeon 
Known oAly to herself .—A Moor ! a Sorcerer! 

No, 1 have faith, that nature ne’er permitted 
Baseness to wear a fonn so noble. True, 

I doubt not, that Ordoniu had suborned him 
To act some part in some unholy fraud ; 

As httle doubt, that for some unknown purpose 
He hath baffled his suborner, terror struck him. 

And that Ordonio meditates revenge ! 

But my resolve is fixed , m}'self will rescue him. 

And learn if haply he know aught of Alvar. 

' £nttr Valdez. 

Valdez. 

Still sad ?—and gazing at the massive door 

Of that fell Dungegn which thou ne’er hadst si^ht of, 

Save what, perchance, thy infant fancy shaped it 
When the nurse stilled thy cries with unmeant threats. 

Now by my faith. Girl! this same wizard liaunts thee! 

A stately man, and eloquent and tender— [with a mver. 

Who they need wonder if a lady sighs 
Even at ^e thought of what tliese stem Dominicans— 
Teresa, (with solemn indignation.) 

The horror of their ghastly punishments 
Doth so o’ertop the height of all compassion. 

That I should feel too little for mine enemy, 


* Vide Appendix. 
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If it were possible I could feel more, 

Even though the dearest inmates of our household 
Were doomed to suffer them. That such things are^ 
, Valdez. 

Hush, thoughtless woman I 

Teresa. 

Nay, it wakes within me 

More than a woman's spirit. 

Valdez. 

No more of this— 

What if'Monvifidro or his creatures hear us I 
I dare not listen to you. 

Teresa. 

My honoured lord. 

These were my Alvar's lessons, and whene'er 
I bend me o'er his portrait, I repeat them, * 

As if to give a voice to the mute Image. 

‘ Valdez. 

-^We have mourned for Alvar. 

Of his sad fate there now remains no' doubt. 

Have I no other son ? 

Teresa. 

Speak not of him I 

That low imposture f That* mysterious picture I 
If this be imdness, must I wed a madman ? 

And if not madness, there is mysteiy, » 

And guilt doth lurk behind it. 

Valdez. 

Is this well ? 

Teresa. * 

Yes, it is truth: saw you his countenance? 

How rage, remorse, and scorn, and stupid fear, 
Displaced each other with swift interchanges ? 

O that I had indeed the sorcerer's power.- 

I would call up before thine eyes the image 
Of my betrothed Alvar, of diy First-born 1 
His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead. 

His tender smiles, love’s day-dawn on his lips 1 
That spiritual and almost heavenly light 
In his commanding eye—^his mien heroic, 

Virtue’s own native hmldry I toman 
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Genial, and pleasant to his guardian angel. 

When^er he gladdened, how the gladness spread 
Wide rouncLhim I and when oft with sweUing teais. 

Flashed through by indignation, he bewailed 
The wrongs of Belgiuih’s martyred patriots, 

Oh, what a Grief was there —for Joy^to envy 
Or gaze upon enamoured ! 

O my father ! » 

Becall that morning when we knelt together. 

And thou didst bless our loves ! O even now, 

Even now, my sire I to thy mind's eye present, him 
As at that moment he rose up before thee, 

Stately, with beaming look' Place, place beside him 
Ordonio’s dark perturbed countenance ! * 

Then bid me (oh, thou could’st not) bid me turn 
From him, the joy, the triumph of our kind! 

To take in exchange that brooding man, who never 
Lifts up his eye from the earth, unless to scowl. 

Valdez. 

Ungrateful woman! I have tried to stifle 
An old man’s passion 1 w'as it not enough. 

That thou hast made my son a restless man. 

Banished his health, and half unhinged his reason; 

But that thou wilt insult him with suspicion ? 

And toil to blast his honour ? I am old, 

A comfortless old man! 

1'eresa. 

O Gnef! to hear 

Hateful entreaties from a voice we love I 

Enter a peasant and presents a letter to Valdez, 

Valdez, {reading it.) 

* He dares not venture hither!' VVhy, what con this mean ? 

* Lest the Familiars of the Inquisition, 

That watch around my gates, should intercept him; 

But he conjures me, that without delay 
I hasten to him—^for my^ own sake entreats me 
To guard from danger him I hold imprisoned— 

He will reveal a secret, the joy of which 

Will even outweigh the sorrow.’—Why, what can this be ? 

Perchance it is some Moorish stratagem. 

To have in me an hostage for his saKty. 
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Nay, that th(^ dare not? Ho! collect my servants I 
1 will go thither—let them arm themselves. [Exit Paldez. 
Teresa {alone,) 

The moon is high in heaven, and all is hushed, 

Yet, anxious listener: I have seemed to hear 
A low dead thundej mutter thro’ the night, 

As ’twere a giant angry in his sleep. 

O Alvar f Alvar < that they could return, 

Those blessed days that imitated heaven. 

When we two wont to talk at eventide; 

When we saw nought but beauty; when we heard 
I'he voice of that Almighty One who loved us 
In every gale that breatiicd, and wave that murmured 1 
O we have listened, even till high-wrought pleasure 
Hath half assumed the countcnduce of grief^ 

And the deep sigh seemed to heave up a weight 

Of bliss, that pressed too heavy on the heart. [a pause. 

And this majestic Moor, seems he not one 
AVho oft and long coininaning niih my Alvar 
Hath drunk in kindred lustre from his presence, 

And guides me to him with rcllccted light ? 

What if in yon dark dungeon coward Treachery 
Be groping for him with envenomed poignard— 

Hence, womanish fears, trailor:^ to love and duty— 

I’ll free him. [Exit Teresa. 


SCENE III. 

The mountains by moonlight. Alhadra alone in a Moorish dress. 

Alhadra. 

Yon hanging woods, that touched by autumn seem 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold; 

The flower-like woods' most lovely in decay, 

* The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the san^. 

Lie in the silent moonshine; and the ctwl, 

{^ange! very strange!) the screech-owl only wakes I 
Sole voice, sole eye of all this world of beauty! 

Unless, perhaps* she sing her screeching song 
To a he^ of wolves, that skulk athitst for blood. 
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Why such a thing am I'—Wliere are these men ? 

I need the sympathy of human faces, 

To beat away this deep contempt for all things, 

Which quenches my revenge. Oh 1 would to Alla, 

The raven, or the sea-mew. were.appomted 
To bring me food ! or rather that ihy soul 
Could tlnnlc in life from the universal air! 

It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some Ocean*.s boundless solitude, 

To float for ever with a careless course, 

And think myself the only Being alive I 

My children 1 —Isidore's children '—Son of Valdfz, 

This hath new-strung mine arm. Thou coward Tyrant I 
To stupefy a Woman's Heart wnth anguish, 

Till she forgot—even that she was a Mother ! 

[■S'Ap .A’m her eife on the earth. Then drop in one after 
another, ft oni different *pnrts of the Atage, a consuieraffi 
num/er of Morestoes, all in Mnorkh garments and Moorish 
armo'tr. They form a tinlc at a distance round Alhadra, 
and jenuun .nlent till the Set mid in command, Xaoini, enters, 
distinguithed ly h/v dress and armour, and ly the silent 
obeisance paid to him on his entrance by the other Mom s. 
Naomi. 

Woman • May Alla and the jirophet bless thee 1 
W'e have obc) ed thy call. Where !■» our chief ? 

And why didst thou enjoin these Moorish garments? 
Alh.vora. {racing her eifes , and looking round on the circle ) 
Warnors of Mahomet' faithful in tfie battle! 

My countrymen ' Come yc prepared to w'oik 
An honourable deed ? And would ye woik it 
li\lhe slave's garb*? Curse on those Chnstian robes ! 

They are spell-blasted. and whoever wears them. 

His arm shrinks withered, his heart melts away. 

And his bones soften. 

Naomi. 

Where is Isidore ? 

Alhadra. (in a deep low uoice.) 

This night I went from forth my house, and left 
His children all asleep; and he was living 1 
And 1 returned and found them still asleep. 
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But he had perished-^ 

All Morescoes. 

Perished? 

. Alhadra. 

He had perished I 

Sleep on, poor babes' not one of you doth know 
That he is fatherless— b. desolate orphan I 
^Vhy should we wake them ? Can an infant’s arm 
Revenge his murder ? 

One Morescoe {to another.) 

Did she say his murder? 

Naomi. 

Murder? Not murdered? 

At HAORA. 

Murdered by a Chri:>tian! 
\They all at onie dtaiv their sal'ies. 
Alhaora. {To Naomis trho advances from the at tie) 
Brother of Zagri ' fling away thy sword: 

This IS thy chicftain’.s ' [He vteps forward to take it. 

Dost thou dare receive it ? 

For I have sworn by Alla and the Prophet, 

No tear shall dun these eyts. this woman’s heart 
Shall heave no groan, till 1 ha\ e seen that sv\ ord 
Wet with the life-blood of the son of ValdciC! [a pame. 
Ordonio was your chieftain’s murderer' 

Naomi. 

He dies, by Alla * 

All. {kneeling.) 

By Alla! 

Alhadra. 

TJiis night your chieftain armed himself, 

And hurried from me. But 1 followed him 
At distance, till I saw him enter— there/ 

Naomi. 

The cavern? 

Alhadra. 

Yes, the mouth of yonder cavern. 

' After a while I saw die son of Valdez 
Rush by with flaring torch : he likewise entered. 

There was another and a longer pause 

And once, methought, I heard the clash of swords ! 


. J- . 
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And soon the son of Valdez re-appeared. 

He flung his torch towards the moon in sport, 

And seemed as he were mirthful! I stood listening, 
Impatient for the footsteps of my husband f 

Naomi. 

Thou ealled'st him ? 

' Alhadra. 

1 crept into the cavern— 

'Twas dark and very silent. {Then itfUdly.) 

What saidst thou ? 

No I no t I did not dare call, Isidore, 

' I^est 1 should hear no answer! A bnef while. 

Belike, I lost all thought and memory 

Of tliat for which I came! After that pause, * 

O Heaven! 1 heard a groan, and followed it: 

And yet another groan, uhuh guided me 
Into a strange recess—and there was lights 
A hideous light! his torch lay on the ground; 

Its flame burnt dimly o’er a chasm’s brink: 

1 spake ; and whilst I spake, a feeble groan 

Came from that chasm ! it was his Ust! his death-groan ' 

Naomi. 

Comfort her, Alla. 

Alhadra. 

I stood in unimaginable trance 

And agony that cannot be remembered. 

Listening with horrid hope to hear a groan ' 

But I had heard his last: my husband’s death-groan? 

Naomi 

Haste ! let us onward. 

Alhadra. 

1 looked far down the pit— 

My sight Was bounded by a jutting fragment. 

And it was stamed with blood. I'hen first I shrieked, 
My eye balls burnt, my brain grew hot as fire, 

And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Turned into blood—I saw them turn to blood! 

And I was leaping wildly down the chasm. 

When on the farther bank 1 saw his sword. 

And it said, Vengeance !—Curses on iny lungue 1 
The moon hath moved in heaven, and I am here. 
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Ariel he hath not had vengeance I Isidoie i 
Spirit of Isidore ! thy mu^erer lives! 

Away' away! 

All. 

Away, away! • 

. rushes nff, aUJollowing her 




ACT V.—SCENE 1. 

■ 

A Dungeon. 

Alvar { alone ) rues shu ' fi/fiom a led of reals . 
Alvar. 

And this place my forefathers made for man ' 

This lb the process of oiir ro\e and Wisdom 
To each poor lirolher who o/rend"* against us— 

Most innocent, perha]j->—.iml what if guilty? 

Is this the only c lire ^ Merciful Ciod' 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivelled up 
By Ignorance and parching l*o\erty, 

His energies roll liaik upon his heart 
And btagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poi.son, 
They break out on him, like a loathboine plague-spot' 
Then wc call in our pampered mountebanks; 

And this IS their best cure ! unt oinfortcd 
And friendless Solitude, Clrnaning and Tears, 
savage Faces, at the clanking hour, 
seen throu^ the .steam and vapours of Ins dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight' So he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of evermore deformity! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature I 
Healest thy wandenng and distempered child: 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets; 

Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters 1 
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Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 
By the^ benignant touch of love and beauty. 

1 am chill and weary 1 Yon rude bench of stone. 

In that dark angle, the sole resting-place I 
But the self-approving mind is its own ligh^ 

And life’s best warmth still radiates from the heart 
Where love sits brooding, and an honest purpose. 

\Retirei out of sight. >" 
Enter Teresa with a Taper. * 

Teresa. 

It has chilled my very life-^my own voice scares me, 

Yet when I hear it not, I seem to lose 

The substance of my being—my strongest grasp 

Sends inwards but weak witness that I am. 

I seek to cheat the echo —How the half-sounds 
Blend with this strangled liglit! Is he not here— 

, {looking round. 

O for one human face here—^but to see 
One human face here to susLiin me.—Courage ! 

It IS but my own tear' The life within me. 

It sinks aifd weavers like this cone of flame. 

Beyond w'hich I scarce dare look onward! Oh! 

\shudjAermg. 

If I faint ? If this inhuman den should be 
At once my deatli-bcd and my burial vault ? 

{Faintly screams as Afvar emerges from the recess 
Alvar, {rushes towards heij and taUhes Iwras she is fallihg.) 

O gracious Heaven ! it is, it is Teresa! 

Shall I reveal myself? Thi* sudden shock 
Of rapture will blow out this spark of life. 

And Joy complete what Terror has begun. 

O ye impetuous beatings here, be still 1 
Teresa, best beloved ! pale, pale, and cold ! 

Her pulse doth flutter * Teresa I my freresa! 

Teresa, (recovenng, looks round wildfy.) 

1 heard a voice; but often in my dreams 
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I hear that voice! and wake, and try—and tiy— 

To hear it waking! but I never could— 

And 'tis so now—even so' Well! he is dead— 
Murdered perhaps ' And I am faint, and feel 
As if It were no painful thing to die! 

Alvar. {ecLgfrly.) 

Believe it not, sweet maid' Believe it not, 

Beloved woman ! 'Twas a low imposture, ' * 
Framed by a guilty wretch. 

Teresa, {retires from /am, and feehly supports herself against 
a pillar o/' the dungeon. 

Ha i Who art thou ? 

Alvar, (i iceedingly affected.) 

Suborned by his brother— 

Teresa. 

] )idst thou murder him ^ 

And dost thou now repent ? Poor troubled man, 

I do forgive thee, and may Heaven forguc thee ! 


Ordonio—^he— 


Ar.v.vR. 


TiRLSA. 

If thou didst murder him— 

His spiiit ever at the throne of (lod 

Asks mercy for thee . prays for mercy for tl)|ee. 

With tears in Heaven! 


Al VAR. 

Alvar wjs not niprdered. 

Be calm! Be calm, sweet maid ! 

Teresa, ( wildly .) 

Nay, nay, but tell me > [a pause, then presses her forehead. 

O ’tis lost again 1 

This dull confused pain— [a pause, she gazes at Alcar, 

Mysterious man I 

Methinks I cannot fear thee: for ihiijeeye 
Doth swim with love and pity—Well 1 Ordonip— 

Oh, my foreboding heart 1 And he suborned thee. 

And thou didst ^pare his life ? Blessings shower on thee, 
many as the drops twice counted o’er 
lA the fond faithful heart of his Teresa 1 
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Alvar. 

I can endure no more. The Moorish Sorcerer 
Exists but in the stain upon his face. 

That picturcT— 

Teresa, {adoances towards him.) 

Ha! speak on! 

Alvar. 

* Beloved Teresa I 

It told but half the truth. O let this portrait 
Tell all—that Alvar lives—that he is here 1 
Thy much deceived but cver-faithful Alvar. 

[Takes her portrait from his neck, and gwe* it her. 
Teresa, {receiving the portrait.) * 

The same—it is the same Ah 1 Who art thou ? 

Nay, I will call thee, Alvar ' [SAp Jails on hi\ neck 

Alvar. 

O joy unutterable' 

But hark! a sound as of removing bars 

At the dungeon’s outer door. A brief, brief while 

Conceal thyself, my love ! It is Ordonio. 

For the honour of our race, for our dear father; 

O for himself too (he is still my brother), 

Let me recall him to his nobler nature, 

That he may wake as fioin a dredm of murder 1 
O let me recoDf ile him to himself, 

Open the sacred source of penitent tears, * 

And be once more his own beloved Alvar. 

Teresa. 

O my all-virtuous Love ! 1 fear to leave thee 
With that obdurate man. 

Alv.\r. ^ 

'L'hou dost not leave me 1 
But a brief while retire into the darkness: 

O that my joy could spread its sunshine round thee ' 

Teresa. 

The sound of thy voice shall be my music! 

» [Retiring, she returns hastily and embracing Alvat. 
Alvar I my Alvar am I sure I hold thee ? 

Is it no dream ? thee in my arms, my Alvar! 

[A none at the Dungeon door. It openSf and Ordonio enters, 
with a goblet in & hand. 
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Ordonio. 

Hail, potent wizard I in my gayer mood 
I poured forth a libation to old Pluto, 

And as I brimmed the bowl, 1 thought otf thee. 

Thou hast conspired against my life and honour, 

Hast tricked me foully; yet 1 hate thee not. 

Why should I hate thee 7 this same world of ours, 

*Tis but a pool amid a storm of rain, % 

And we the air*bladders that course up and down. 

And joust and tilt m merry tournament; 

And when one bubble runs foul of another, 

\ivavtng kis Jumd to Alvar. 

The weaker needs must break. 

Ai VAR. 

I see thy heart! 

'Phere is a frightful glitter in thine eye, 

Which doth betray thee. Inly-tortured man. 

This is the revelry of a drunken anguish, 

Which fain would scoff away the pang of guilt. 

And quell each human feeling. 

Ordomo. 

Feeling! feeling' 

The death of a man—the breaking of a bubble— 

’Tis true 1 cannot sob for such misfortunes ; 

But faintness, cold and hunger—curses on me 
If willingly I e’er inflicted tlicm ' * 

Come, t^e the beverage; this chill place demands it 

[Ordanio proffers the got let 

Alvar. 

Yon insect on the wall, 

Which moye9v<lhjs way and that, its handred limbs, 

Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft. 

It were an infinitely curious thing ! 

But it has life, Ordonio I life, enjoyment! 

And by the power of its miraculous will 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unerringly to pleasurable ends ! « 

Saw I that insect on this goblePs brim 
I would remove it with an amdous pity' 

Ordonio. 


What meanest thou ?* 
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Alvar. 

There's poison in the wine. 

Ordonio. 

Thou hast guessed right; there's poison in the wine. 

There’s poison in’t—^which of us two shall drink it ? 

For one of us must die! 

. • Alvar. 

Whom dost thou think me ? 
Ordonio. 

The accomplice and sworn fnend of Isidore. 

Alvar. 

' I know him not. 

And yet, methinks, I have heard the name but lately. 

Means he the husband of the Moorish woman ? 

Isidore ? Isidore ? 

Ordonio. 

('lood! good 1 tlmt lie' by Heaven, it has restored me. 

Now I am thy.master!—^Villain 1 thou shalt dnnk it, 

Or die a bitterer death. 

Alvar. 

What a strange solution 
Hast thou found out to satisfy thy fears, 

And drug them to unnatural sleep? 

[Alvar takes the goilet, and throwing it to the ground with 
stem contempt. 

My master I 
Ordonio. 

Thou mountefiank! 

Alvar. 

Mountebank and mllain I 

What then art thou ? For shame, put up thy sword! 

What boots a weapon in a wiihered arm ? 

1 fix mme eye upon thee, and thou tremblest 1 
I speak, and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 

' And turn it to a motionless distraction! 

Hiou blind self-worshipper I thy pride, thy cunning, 

Thy fafth in universal villany, 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 

For all thy human brethren—out upon them I 

What have they done for thee ? have tliey gpven thee peace? 

Cured thee starting in thy sleep ? or niade 
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The darkness pleasant when thou wak'st at mid nig h t ? 
Art liappy when alone ? Canst walk by thyself 
With even step and quiet clieerfulness ? 

Yet, yet thou ma/st be saved- 

Ordonio. (vaiantly repeating the words .) 

Saved? saved? 

Alvar. 


One pang' 

Could I call up one pang of tnie Remorse I 

Ordonio. 

He told me of the babes that prattled to him, 

His fatherless little ones > Remorse! Remorse! 

Where pot’st thou that fool's word ? Curse on Remorse 
Can it give up the dead, or recompact 
A mangled body ? mangled—clashed to atoms ! 

Not all the blessings of an host of angels 
Can blow away a desolate widow's curse * 

And though thou spill thy heart’s blood for atonement, 
It will not weigh agtiinst an orphan’s tear ' 

Alvar, {almost overcome ly fas feelings.) 

But Alvar- 

Ordonio. ’ 

Ha ' it chokes thee in the throat. 

Even thee; and yet J jiray thee speak it out— 

Still Alvar '—^Alvar '—^liowl it in mine ear! 

Heap it like coals of fire upon my heart. 

And shoot it hissing through my brain 1 

Alvar. 

Alas 1 

That day when thou didst leap from off the rock 
Into the was e^, and grasped thy sinking brother, 

And bore him to the strand; then, son of Valdez, 

How sweet and musical the name of Alvar! 

Then, then, Ordonio, he was dear to thee. 

And thou wert dear to him: Heaven only knows 
How very dear thou wert! Why did'st thou hate him ? 
O Heaven! how he would fall upon thy neck, 

And weep forgiveness 1 

Ordonio. 

Spirit of the dead 1 

Methinks 1 know thee J 1 my brain turns wild 
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At Its own dreams !—off—off—fantastic shadow' 

* Alvar. 

I fain would tell thee what I am ? but dare not! 

OrdoniO. 

Cheat! villain ! traitor! whatsoe'er thou be— 

I fear thee, Man 1 

Teresa, {rushing out andfalling on Alvars neck.) 

Ordonio > 'tis thy Brother. 

[Ordomo with frantic wildness runs upon Alvar with his 
sword. Teresa flings herself on Ordonio and arrests ha 
arm. 


Stop, madman, stop 1 
Aivak. 

Does then this thin disguise impenetrably 
Hide Alvai from thee ? Toil and pamful wounds 
And long imprisonment in unwholesome dungeons, 

Have marred perhaps all trait and lineament 
Of what I was! But chicily, chiefly, brother, 

My anguish for tliy guilt' 

Onloiiio—Brother I 
Nay, nay, thou shalt embrace me. 

Ordonio. {drawing back, and gasing at Alvar with a countenance 

of' at once awe and terror.) 

Touch me not • 

Touch not pollution, Alvar 1 1 will die. 

iHe attempts to fall on his sword, Alvar and Teresa prevent 
him. 


Alvar. 

We will find means to save your honour. Live, 

Oh live, Ordonio I for our father's sake 1 
Spare his grey hairs! 

I'ERKSA. 

And you may yet be happy. 
Ordonio. 

O horror I not a thousand years in heaven 
Could recompose this miserable heart, * 

Or make it capable of one brief joy 1 

Live! Live! Why yes 1 'Twere well to live with you: 

For is it fit a villain should be proud ? 

My Brother 1 I will kneel to you, my Brother > [kneeling. 
Forgive me, Alvar!— Curse me witli forgiveness 1 
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Alvar. 

Call back thy soul, Ordonio, and look round the^^ 

Now is the time for greatness 1 Think that heaven — 

Terilsa. 

O mark his eye! he hears not what you say. 

OuDONia (potntbtff at the vacancy.) 

Yes, mark his eye! there’s mscination m it! 

Thou saidst thou didst not know him—Ihat is he! 

He comes upon me! 

Alvar. 

Heal, O heal him. Heaven! 

Ordoxio. 

Nearer and nearer I and I cannot stir I 

Will no one hear these stifled groans, and wake me ? 

He would have died to save me, and I killed him— 

A husband and a father <— 

Teresa. 

Some secret poison 

Drinks up his spirits I 

Ordonio. {Jiercely recollecting himself.) 

Let the Eternal Justice 
Prepare my punishment in the obscure world— 

I will not bear to live—to live—O agony I 
And be myself alone my own sore torment! 

[The doors of the dungeon are Iroken opeUf and in rush Alhadi a, 
and the band of Marescoes. 

Alhadra. 

Seize first that man ! ' * 

[Alvar presses onward to defied Ordomo. 
Ordonio. 

Off, Ruffians 11 have flung away my s^ord. 

Woman, my life is thine * to thee I give it! 

Off] he that touches me with his hand of flesh. 

I'll rend his hmbs asunder! I have strength 
Widi this bare arm to scatter you like ashes. 

Alhadra. 

My husband— 

Ordonio. 

Yes, I murdered him most foully. 

Alvar and Teresa. 


O horrible 1 
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Ai.h]u>ra. 

' Why didst thou leave his children ? 

Demon, thou shouldst have sent thy dogs (rf hell 
To lap their blood. Then, then, 1 might have hardened 
My soul in misery, and have had comfort 
1 wouhd have stood far off, quiet though dark. 

And bade the race of men raise up a mouinmg 
For a deep honor of a desolation, 

Too great to be one’s soul’s particular lot I 
Brother of Zagri I let me lean upon thee. 

[struggling to suppress her feelings. 
The time is not yet come for woman's an^ish, , 

I have not seen his blood—^Within an hour 
Those little ones will crowd around and ask me. 

Where is our father? 1 shall curse thee then 1 

Wert thou m heaven, my curse would pluck thee dience ' 

Terksa. 

He doth repent! See, see, I kneel to thee! 

O let him live! That aged man, his father- 

Alhadra. {sternly.) 

Why had he such a son ? 

[Shouts from the distance of. Rescue 1 Rescue! Alvar! 
Alvar! and the voice of Ftddez heard. 

Alhadra. 

Rescue ?—and Isidore’s Spirit unavenged ? 

The deed be mine ! [atdienly stabs Ordonh. 

Now take my Life 1 

Ordonio. {staggering from the wound.) 

Atonement! 

Alvar. {whUe with Teresa mpporting Ordomo.) 

Arm of avenging Heaven 

Thou hast snat^ed from me my most cheridied hope— 

But go t my word was pledgerl to thee. 

Ordonio. 

Awayl 

Brave not my Father’s Rage! I thank thee I Thou— 

[then turning hts eyes languidly to Alvar, 
She hath avenged the blood of Isidore I 
I stood in silence like a slave before her 
That I might taste the wormwood and the gaO, 

And satiate this self-accusing heart 
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With bitterer agonies than death can give. 

Forgive me, Alvar!— 

Oh •—could’st thou forget me! [Dim. 
[j4Imr and Teresa bend over the body of Ordmao. 
Alhadra. {to the Moors.) 

I tliank thee, Heaven ! thou hast ordained it wisely, 

That still extremes bring their own cure. That point 
In misery, which makes the oppressed Man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too 
Lord of the Oppressor's—Knew I an hundred men 
Desixuring, but not jiaKicd by despair. 

This arm should shake the Kingdoms of the World; 

The deep foundations 'jf iniquity 

Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them^ 

The strong holds of the c niel men should fall. 

Their Temples and their mountainous Towers should fall. 
Till Desolation seemed a beautiful thing, 

And all that were and had the spirit of Life, 

Sang a new song to her who had gone forth, 

Conquering and still to conquer < 

[Af/iadra hurries ojf with the Moors ; the stage Jilh with 
armed peasants, and servants, Zuiimex and laidez at their 
head. Paldez rushes into Alvar's arms. 

Alvar. 

Turn not thy face that way, my father I hide. 

Oh hide it from his eye ! Oh let thy joy 

Flow m unmingled stream through thy first blessing. 

[loth kneel to Valdex 

Valdez. 

My Son' My Alvar! bless, Oh bless him, Hea\ on 1 

* I'EKESA. 


Me too, my Father ? 

Valdez. 

Bless, Oh bless my children ! 

[btdh rise. 

Alvar. 

Delights so full, if unalloyed with grief,' 

Were ominous. In these strange dread events 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice. 

That Conscience rules us e'en against our choice. 

Our inward Monicress to guide or warn, 
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If listened to; but if repelled with scorn, 

At length, as dire Remorse, she reappears, 
Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears I 
Still bids, Remember 1 and still cries, Too late ! 
And while she scares us, goads us to our fate. 


APPENDIX. 


The following Scene, as unfit for the Stage, was taken from thcT Tragedy, in 
the year 1797, and published in the Lyiical Ballarls But this work having been 
long out of print, and it having \wvn dcteimmed, that (his with my other T'oems 
in that collection (the Nioiitincslk, lovi^ and the ANuIRNT Makiner) should 
be omitted in any future edition, 1 base been advised to repmit it, as a Note to 
the second Scene of Act the Fourth, p, 377. 


En/er Teresa and Selma. 
Terfsa. 

'Tis said, he spake of you familiarly. 

As mine and Alvar's common foster-mother. 


Sl-LMA. 

Now blessings on the man, whoe’er he be. 

That joined your names witli mine! O my sweet Lady, 

As often as I think of those dear times. 

When you two little ones would stand, at eve. 

On each side of my chair, and make me learn 
All you had learnt in the day, and how to talk 

In gentle phrase , then bid me sing to you- 

’Tis more like heaven to come, than whiat has been \ 

Tere'iA. 

But that entrance, Selma ? 

Selma. 

Can no one hear ? It is a perilous tale' 
Teresa. ‘ 


No one. 


Selma. 

My husband’s father told it me, 
Poor old Sesina—angels rest his soul ] 

He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
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With lusty arm. You know that huge round beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old Chapel? 
Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree, 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With thistle-bea^s, and such small locks of wool 
As hang; on brambles. Well, he brought him home^ 
And reared him at the then Lord Valdez’ cost 
And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 

A pretty boy, but most unteachable— 

And liever learnt a prayer, nor told a bead. 

But knew the names of biids, and mocked their notes, 
And whistled, as he were a bird himself: 

And all the autunm ’twas his only play 
To gather seeds of wild-flowers, and to plant them 
With earth and water on the stumps of trees. 

A Friar, who gathered simples in the wood, 

A grey-haired man, he loved this little boy: 

The boy loved him, and, when the friar taught him, 

He soon could write with the pen j and from that time 
Lived chiefly at the Convent or the Castle. 

So he became a rare and learned youth: 

But O ! poor wretch I he read, and read, and read, 

’Till his brain turned; and ere his twentieth year 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things ; 

And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet 1^ speech, it was so s^ and sWeet, 

The late Lord Valdez ne’er was wearied witii him. 

And once, as by the north side of the chapel 
They stood together, chained in deep discourse, 

The earth heaved under them with sac^ a groan, 

That the wall tottered, and had well njgh bllen 

Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely frightened; 

A fever seized him, and he made confession 

Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which bright this judgment: so the.youtfa was seized, 

And cast into that hole. My husband’s father 

Sobbed like a child—^it almost broke his heart: 

And once as he was working near this dungeon, 

He h^ird a voice distinctly ; 'twas the youth’s. 

Who sung a doleful song about green fields, 
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How sweet it were on lake or wide savannah 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 

And wander up and dowii at liberty. 

He always doted on the youth, and now 

His love grew desperate; and defying death, -• 

He made that cunning entrance I described 

And the young man escaped. 

Teresa. 

’Tis a sweet Ule : 

Such as would lull a listening child to sleep, 

! His rosy face besoiled with unwiped tears. * 

1 And w^t became of him ? 

j Selma. ■ 

j He went on shipboard 

j With those bold vo>'ngcrs who made discovery 

2 Of golden lands. Sesina’s young<n: brother 
Went likewise, and when he returned to Spmn, 

He told Sesina, that the poor mad youth, 

Soon after they arrived in that new world, 

In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat, 
t And all alone set sail by silent moonlight 

[ . Up a great river, great as any sea, 
i And ne’er was heard of more. but 'tis supposed, 

I He lived and died among the savage men. 


I 

AWif to the words * you are a painter,’ p. 352, Scene II. Act II. 

i The followil^ lines 1 liave preserved in this place, not so much as explanatory 
of the picture of the assassination, as (if I may say so without disrespect to the 
J Public) to giatify my own feelings the passage being no men/amy portrait; but 
I a alight, yer not unfaithful, pioiile of one, * who still lives, nobiluate fclix, arte 
1 elaiior, vitu colendissimus. 

\ ZUUMEZ. {speaking of Alvar in the third person.) 

Such was the noble Spaniard's own relation. 

He told me, too, how in his early youth, 

And his first travels, ’twas his choice or chance 
To make long sojourn in sea-wedded Venice j 
J'here won^e love of that divine old man. 

Courted by mightiest kings, the famous Titian I 
Who, like a second and more lovely Nature, 

By the sweet mystery of lines and colours 

* Sir Gcoige Beaumont. [Written iSi^] 
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Changed the blank canvass to a magic mirror, 

That made the Absent present; and to Shadows 

Gave light, depth, substance, bloom, 3 rea, thought and motion. 

He loved the old man, and revered his art: 

And though of noblest birth and ample fortune, 

The young enthusiast thought it no scorn ^ 

But this inalienable ornament. 

To be his pupil, and with filial zeal 
By practice to appropriate the sage lessons. 

Which the gay, smiling old man gladly gave. 

The Art, he honoured thus, requited him: 

And in the following and calamitous years 
Beguiled the hours of his captivity. 

Vluadra. 

And then he framed this picture ? and unaided 
By arts unlawful, s^iell, or talisman ? 

Alvar. 

A potent spell, a mighty talisman! ' ' 

The imperishable inemory of the deed. 

Sustained by love, and grief, and indignation 1 
So vivid were the forms w ithin his brain. 

His very eyes, when shut, made pictures of them ! 
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THE FALL OF ROBESPIERRE* 

AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. 

* 794 - 


'lO 

II M.VRTIN, Esq., 

OF JKSUS ('OLLF.r.E, CAMBRIDGE. 

• 

Dear Sir. —Accept, a small te<>(imony of my ^toful attachment, the fol¬ 
low ing Dramatic I'oem, in which I have endeavoured to detail, in an interesting 
form, the iali of a man whose gicat bad actions have cast a disastrous lustre on liu 
name. In the execution of the work, as iiitrioauyof plot could not have been 
attempted without a gross violation of recent facts, it has been my sole aim to 
imitate the impassioiieil and highly-tlgunitiie language of the T'lench orators, anil 
to develop the character^ of the chief acti'rs on a vast stajge of honors. 

Vours fratemalfy, 

Jesus College, Sepi. 22, 1794 S. T. Coleridge. 


ACT I. 

Scene.— 7Vie Tuilleries, 

to 

Enter Barrj^re. 

Barr^re. 

The tempest gathers—^be it mine to seek 
A friendly shelter, ere it bursts upon him. 

But where? and how? I fear the Tyrant’s soul— 

Sudden in action, fertile in resource, 

* The Fall of Robespierre was published in 1794, hot as it was only partially 
written by Coleridge we place it next to his mamificent Translation of Schiller. 
The second and thud Acts were wntten by Southey, but as the play would be in¬ 
complete without them, we leave it as Colendge published it. 
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And rising awful ’mid impending ruins; 

In splendour gloomy, as the midnight meteor, 

That fearless thwarts the elemental war. 

When last in secret conference we met, 

He scowled upon me with suspicious rage, 

Making his eye the inmate of my bosom. 

I know he scorns me—and 1 feel, 1 hate him— 

Yet there is in him that which makes me tremble' 

Ejiter Tallien and LegSIsdre. 

Tallikn. 

It was Barrrre, Legendre ' didst thou mark him ? 

Abrupt he turned, yet lingered as he went, 

And towards us ca'»t a look of doubtful meaning. 

LeC. ENDUE. 

I marked him well. I met his eye’s last glance , 

It menaced not so proudly as of yore. 

Methought he would have spi^ke—but that he dared not 
Such agitation darkened on his brow. 

Tai men. 

*Twas all-distru&ting guilt that kept from bursting 
The imprisoned secret struggling in the face • 

E’en as the sudden brcc/e upstarting onwaids 
Plumes the thunder-eloud, that poised awhile 
Hung m mid air, red with its mutinous burthen. 

Ll'Cl.NDKl'. 

Perfidious Traitor'—still afraid to bask 
In the full blaze of power, the rustling serpent 
Lurks in the thicket of the Tyrant’s greatness, 

P'ver prepared to sting who shelters him. 

Each thought, each action in himself converges ; 

And love and friciuLhip on his coward heart 
Shine like th<& powerless sun on polar ice: 

To all attached, by tunis deserting all, 

Cunning and dark—a necessary villain! 

1’ai.lien. 

Yet much depends upon him—^we.i you know 
With plausible harangue ’tis his to paint 
Defeat like victory—and blind the mob 
With truth-mixed falsehood They, led on by him. 

And wild of head to work their own destruction, 

Support with uprou what he plans in darkness 
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Legendre. 

O what a pcecious name is Liberty 
To scare or cheat the simple into slaves * 

Yes,—^we must gam him over: by dark hints 
We’ll show enough to rouse his watchful fears, 

Till tlie cold coward blaze a patnoL 
O Dan ton ! murdered fiicnd ' assist my counsels— 

Hover around me on sad memoiy’s wings, 

And pour thy clanng vengeance in my heart. 

Tallien ' if but to-morruw 'v fatclul sun 
Beholds the Tjrant h\mg—wc aie dead ' 

Yet his keen eye that flashes mighty meanings— * 

LMiIA'HKI 

Fear not—or rather fear the alte'rnati\e, 

And seek for courage e'en in cowardit e- - 

But see—hither he comes—let us awav ' 

* 

His biothcr with him, and the Moody Croiithon, 

And higli of li.iughtv sinnl, >ouiig St Jiisl [ivn**;//. 

Enter Roblspip.rrl, Coi iiio.n. Si Jrsi, uml RohespiiiRRE Jln 

R«>lil.si>II-KKl!. 

What' did la Faielte fall liefore my power? 

And did I coiitiuer Roland’s sjiolless \irtiios? 

The fenent cIcbiucik e of ^'ergnlall(^s toiimie ? 

And ihisstji's thuughlfiil soul unhrilicd and bold ? 
iUd zealot ainiies ha^te in \ain to m\c them ? 

"W hat' dill the assa'isin's dagger aim its point, 

Vain as a dream of minder, al mv bosom? • 

And shall I dread the soil Iiixiirioiis Tallien? 

The Adonis Tallien ? bani]iiet-huiUing Tallien? 

Ifim, w'hose heart flutter'* at the dice box? Him, 

Who ever on the harlot's dow ny pillow 
Resigns his head impure to feverish slumbers 

Si 

1 cannot fear him—^>'ct we must not scorn him. 

Was It not Antony that conipiered Brutus, 

'I'he Adonis, banquet-hunting Antony? 

The state is not yet piinflcd and though 
The stieam runs clear, yet at the bottom lies 
The thii'k black sediment of all the factions— 

It needs no magic hand to stir it up 1 

26 
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COUI HON. 

O we did wrong to spare them—fatal error ! 

\Vhy lived Legendre, when that D.inton died? 
And Collot d’Herbois dangerous in crimes? 

IVe feared him, suite his iron heart endured 
To make of Lyons one \asl human shambles, 
Compared with which the siin-scorclicd wilderness 
Of Zara were a smiling paradise. 

Si Jijsr. 

Rightly thou jiidgest, Cmithon ' He is one 
Who flies from silent solitary anguish, 

Seeking forgetful ptare ami<l the jar 
Of elements. 'I’he 1 'iwl of niaiii.u iijiroar 
Lulls to sad sleej) th-. raemorv of himself. 

A calm is fatal to him—tlitn he feels 
The dire upbnihngs of the stunn within him. 

A tiger mad with inwaid wounds '—1 dread 
The fierce and rcsiUss tiirbiileiiLe of guilt. 

KrilU sni URh. 

Is not the commune oiiis^ ilie stern tribunal ? 
Dumas? and \i\ier’ hkiiriot? and liomet? 

And Hinriot ? We 11 di nounf e a hiindieil, nor 
Shall they behold lo-moirow's Min roll westward. 
RonislMLKlil JlN. 

Nay—I am sick of hhuxl • my aihing heart 
Review's the long, long tram of liideoiis horrors 
That still ha\e gloomed tlie rise of the lepublic. 

I should tia\e died before Toulon, when war 
Became the patriot' 

Rom slMI RKK 
Mo-»t unwortliy wish • 

He, w'hosc heart sickens at the blood ol traitors, 
Would be himself a iraiioi, were he nut 
A coward ' ’Tis congenial souls alone 
Shed tears of sorrow for each, otlier's fate. 

O thou art brave, my brother! and thinc eye 
Full firmly shines amid the groaning lii^ittle— 

Yet in thine heart the wonun-foira of pity 
Asserts too large a share, an ill-timed guest 1 
lliere is unsoundness in the state—To-morrow 
Shall see it cleansed by wholesome massacre 1 
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Rodcsfiekre Jun. 

Beware ’ already do the sections murmur— 

‘ O the great glorious patriot, Robebpierre— 

I'he tyrant guardian of the (iiuntryS ficcdom ! ’ 

Cou riiov. 

’Twere folly sure to work great deeds by halves ! 

Much 1 suspect the darksome fickle heart 
Of cold Barrtre > 

RolltslMKRRP. 

I see the villain in him ! 

, RoilLsl'Il KKE Ji. 

Tf he—if all forsake ihoe—what remains? • 

Kdin MMhHRE. 

Myself’ the steel-strong Rectitude of soul 
And Poverty sublime ’mid i ircling virtues ’ 

'I'he giant Victories, my counsels foimed, 

Shall stalk around me with s!iii-i;litiLring plumes, 

BuUling the darts of caliimiu fall pointless. 

\lit! nut itrtcti. Alani't CouiiioN 

(.’(•I'MlOV 

So we deceive ourselves • hat goudlv virtues 
Bloom on the poisonous l)raiu lies of ambition ' 

Still, Robespierre ' thou It giianl lh\ lountiy's freedom . 

'fo des])otise in all the jiatriol's pomp , 

While Convieme, 'niid the mobs .ijjpl.iuiling clanioui<!. 
Sleeps in thine ear, nor wliispeis blood-stained tyrant' 

Yet what is Couscieni e ’ Siipi istit'on’s dream, 

Making such dee]i im|jression on our sleeji 
That long the aw.ikeiied bicast ret.iins its hoirors ' 

Jiut he retuiiib- and with him comes Baiieie. 

[tUil CouiHox 

EhUV RoUKsPII RRI •»«(/ liARkhRI 
Roi;i suii URF. , 

'I'here is no danger but in cowardice.— 

Barrere ! we make the danger, when wc fear it. 

We have such force without, as will suspend 
'I'lie cold and trembling treachcr) oi inese members. 

Bakkbre 

'Twill be a pause of terror — 

ROBFSPirRRE. 

But to wliom ? 
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Rather the short-lived slumber of the tempest, 
Gathering its strength anew. The dastard traitors 1 
Moles, that would undermine the rooted oak 1 
A pause '—a moment’s pause?—’Tis all their life. 

Bakheke 

Yet much tliey talk—and {ilaiisiblc their speech. 

Couthon’s decree has given such powers, that- 

Robcspilkkl. 


Th.it what ? 


Bvkk&re. 

The freedom of deb.ite— , 

Ror.rsrii rri. 

Transparent mark ' 

'I'licy wish to clog the .irhcols of government. 

Forcing die hand that guides the v.ist machine * 
To bnbe them to thtir duty—Kng/i\fi patriots, 

Are not the congieg.ited clouds of war 
Black all aroiinil us? In our \ery \itals 
Works not the king-bred poison of relielhon? 

Say, what shall counteiai t the seltish plottings 
Of wretches, cold of hcait, nor awed b> fears 
Of him, whose power diicc is the eternal justice? 
Tenor? or .sec ret sapping gold? 'I'he tirst 
Heavy, hut transient as the ills that L.iuse it, 

And to the viriiioiis patiiot rendered light 
By the necessities that gave it birth 
The other fouls the fount ot the lepiiblie, 

M.iking It flow polinied tc) .ill ages; 

Inoculates the state with a .slow \enom, 

That onc'c iiribibed, must be continiied ever. 

Myself incoiru^itible I ne’er could b.ibe them— 
'J’herttore they hate me. 

, IUkr^rf. 

Are the set tions friendlv ? 
ROOt-SPIERKE 

There are who wish my ruin—but I’ll make them 
Blush for the crime in blood > 

Barr^r 

. Nay—but I tell thee 

Thou art too fond of slaughter—and the right 
(If nght It be) workest by most foul means I 
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ROBESPlERRfe. 

r , Solf-centering Fear ' how well thou canst ape Mercy ! 

Too fond of slaughter—^matchless hypocrite ' 

'I'hoiight Barrere so, when Bristol, Danton, died ? ‘ 

'J'hoiight liarrijre so, w'hen through the stre,unmg streets 
Of Fans red-oycd htassacre o’envearied 
Reeled hea\]ly, intoxicate with blond ^ 

And when (O heaicns ') in Lyons' de.ith-red square 
Sick fancy groaned o’er putricl hills of slain, 

Didst thou not fierccl} l.uigh, and liUs-? the day? 

. 'Vhy, thou hast been the iiiouth-piei'e of all horrors, 

And, like a blood-hound, ctoik lied for murder * flow 
Aloof thou standest fioni the tnttcimg pillar, 

Or, like a frighted (hild behind its mothei, 

Hidest Ihy pale face in ihe skirts of—Merry * 

ItXKKI^R} 

() ]irodigablv of elo<niL'nt anger ’ 

\Vh> now I see thdu'it weak- - thy case is desperate ’ 

The cool ferocious Robespieire turned scolder ' 

koill.Nj'n.KKE, 

Who fiom a bad man’s bosoni wards the blow 
Rescues the wlietied dagger for his own. 

DenouiK ed twice—and iwn c 1 sased his life ' [/5a/. 

Bskk^ki: 

The sections will sup])ort them—there’s the point* 

No he can neser weather out the stoiin-- 
Yet he is smlden in revenge—No 11101 e ' 

I must away to Tallien. 

Suv/i’ chniigfw to tJif nf AnLiMinF 
Aoi:i.aii>i: (vi/rM, sfivahing to a Serv'anl. 

Am i.Aii-1. 

Didst thou present the letter that I gave ihce? 

Did Talli^i .uiswer, he w oultl soon return ? 

SliRVANT 

He is in the Tiiillcries—with him Legendre— 

In dec]) discourbc tliey '«eemed as 1 ai)]>roached 

He waved his hand as bidding me retire 

1 did not iuterru])t him [^lieturns the lelUt. 

Adelaide. 

Thou didst rightly. 


[£«/ Servant 
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O this new freedom <'at how dear a price 

We’ve bought the seeming good ' The peaceful virtues 

And every blandish^icnt of private life, 

llic father’s cares, the^mother’s fond endeajment, 

All sacrificed to liberty’s wild riot. 

I'he winged hours, that scattered roses round me, 
Languid and sad drag their slow course alon^ 

And shake big g.'ill-dio])s fioin Ihcir heavy wings. 

But I will ste.ll away these anxious thoughts 
By the .soft laiigiiishinent of \Narbled airs, 

If h.iply inelt'dies niav lull the sense 
Of sorrow for awhile 

S*tjt Mu\u Enter 'Fallien 

't \LI II.N. 

Music, my love’ O hiealhe ag.un that an • 

Soft nurse of p.iin, it soothes the weary soul 
Of care, sweet .is the whispered bree/e of evening 
That plays around the sii k man’s throbbing temples 

• 

SONG 

Tell me, on wh.it holy ground 
May domestic pe.it e be found ^ 
llalcjon daughter of the skies, 

Tar on feirfiil wing she flies, 

Trom the jioinp ol sctpteied state, 

From the lebel's nois} hate. 

• 

- In a (ott.iged \ .ile she dwells 
Lisc’iiing to the .S.ibljath bells ' 

Stif) .iround her steps :ire s'-eii, 

Spotless honours meeker loicn, 

Love.'the tiie of jileasing fe.irs, 

Sorrow smiling thioiigh her tears, 

And const, loiis of the past employe 
Memory, bosom-springot joy. 

Tali (EN. 

I thank thee, Adelaide > ’twas sweet, though mournful. 
But why thy brow' o’ercast, thy cheek so w.rn ? 

Thou lookest a lorn maid beside some stream 
That sighs away the soul in tond despairing, 

While sorrow sad, like the dank inillow near her, 
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Hangs o’er the troubled fountain of her eye. 

Adelaide 

Oh ! rather let me ask \khat mystery lours 
On Tallien’s darkened brow. I’rfbu dost me woiig— 
Thy soul distempeied, can my heart be tramiuii ? 

Taii.ien. 

Tell mCj^by whom thy brother’s blood was spilt? 

Asks he not \cngeance on these patriot muiderers? 

It has been borne too lainelv. hears and curses 
(•roan on our mulnight beds, and e’en our dreams 
'I'hreaten the,assas:>Mi hand of Robespierre. 

He dies •—nor has the plot Ls».aijcd hib tears. * 

Adi lmjik 

Yel- -)et—be cautious ' imu h I fear the Commune— 

'I'he ijrant’s cre.iturcs, anfl their file with his 
Fast bilked in close indissoluble union. 

'I'he jialc Comcntion— 

'rAi.iiiN 

Hate bun as they fear him, 
Im[)aticnt of the chain, icsohed and leady. 

Adi i \idi. 

'fhe enthusiast mob, conrusioii’s lawless sons— 

'I'ai i 11 N 

They are iveary of his slein mor.ahty, 

The fair-masked ofllspring of feiotious pride 
'I’he sei lions too suppoil the delegates . 

All--all IS 0111 ■>' e'en now the \ilal air 
Of Libelti, condensed awhile, is bursting 
(Fon e irresistible ') from its coniprcssure— 

'fo shatter the nrdi-eheinist in ihe e\])losion * 

Enhr lilLLAUD VAKI.XNB.S Vld UoURDON L’OlsK 

. [Adelaide retires. 

Bol'RDox l/OlSL. 

Talhen ' was this a time for amorous conference ? 

Henriot, the l> rani’s most devoted creature. 

Marshals the force of Pans 'I'he tierce club. 

With Vivier at their head, in loud acclaim, 

Ha\ e swoi n to make the guillotine in blood 
Float on the scaffold—'But who comes licie ? 
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Enter BarrI^re abruptly. 

Barrere. 

Say, arc ye friciKTs to freeiiom ? I am hers ! 

Let us, forgetful of all common feucU, 

Rally around her shrine ' L’en now the t>rant 
Conoertb a plan of instant massacre' 

Bf L I At IJ V'ARhXNES. 

Away to the Comeiiliou ' with that voice, " 

So oft the heraUl of glad m* toiy. 

Rouse their talkn <»])irils, thunder in their eais 
I'he names of tyrant, pliin(ler(.r, assassin 1 
The Molent workings ol iny soul w'lthiii 
Antu i]Kite the inunste '« blood ' 

\Cni Jnnit th' striHinJ No I'jrant' Down with the ‘1 jrant ' 

T\mii.\ 

Hear ye that outcry -If the liembling menibeis 
K\en lor a moment hold his fate suspended, 

1 swear by the holy poinatd, that slabbed L\esar, 

Tins daggei probes Ins lieail ' J liimut oMn“\. 


ACr 11 —By Souiiii.Y. 

Scene. — The Convontum .— KdisI'SJ'II.kkk mounts the T/tlune. 

Kojii-.sFn'.KKK. 

Once more befits it that the voue of truth, 

Tearless in innoionce, though ioagiicied round 
By envy and her hateful biooil of hell, 

Be heard amid this hall, oiue moie befits 
The jMitiiot, whose projihelic eye so oft 
Has pierced through f.u lion’s \eil, to Hash on crimes 
Of deadliest iinpoit. Mouldering m the grave 
Sleejjs Capet’s c aitiff corse; my danng hand 
Levelled to earth his blood-cemented throne, 

My voice declared his guilt, anil stirred up France 
To call for vengeance. 1 too dug the grave 
Where sleep the Girondists, detested band I 
Long ivith the ahow of freedom they abused 
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Her ardent sons. Long time the well-turned phrase, 
The high-fraught sentence, and the lotty tone 
Of declamation thundered in this hall. 

Till reason, ’midst a labyrinth of woids 
Perplexed, in silence seemed to >ielJ assent. 

1 durst oppose Soul of my honoured friend, 
l^irit of Mai at, ujion thee I call— 

Thou know’st me tailhful, know’st with what warm ^eal 
I urged the raiise of jiistu c, strifiped the m.isk 
From faction’s deadly \isage. and destroyed 
Her traitor brooii Whose patriot aim hurled down 
Hebert and Ronsin, and the villain fnends • 

Of Damon, foul apostate ' those, who long 
Marked treason’s loriii in liberty s fair garb. 

Long deliigeil hianre with blood, and durst defy 
Ommpott ncc ! Put 1 it seems am false ! 

1 am a traitor too ' I Robespierre ' 

I— at whose name the dastanl desjMit brood 
I.ook pale with fear, and (mII on •-aints to help them! 
Who flares atc'lise mi. ^ who shall ilare belie 
M) Spotless name? Speak, }e actoinplue band, 

Of what am I aciiiseiP ol what stiange crime 
Is Maximilian Kohesjaeire aciLUsed. 

That through this hall the bii//. f)f iliscontent 
Should immiiur? v\ho shall speak ^ 

Itll.l At I) VAKIA'NkS. 

0 patriot tongue 

Belying the foul heait' Who was it urged 
Fiicndlv to tyrants that .hi iiist dei ree. 

Whose influence brooiling o'er this liallovved hall, 

Has < hilled eat h longue to silence ? Who destro}’ed 
The freedom of debate, and cainetl thiough 
'I'hc fatal law, that doomed the tlelegates, 

Unheard before then etjiials, to the liar 
Where cruelly sat throned, and inunler reigned 
With her Dumas lo-cqiial ? Say, thou man 
Of mighty eloquence, whose law was that ? 

COUTHON. 

That law was mine. 1 urgeil it—I proposed— 

'I'he voice of France assembled in her sons 
As.sented, though the tame and timid voice 
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Of traitors murmured. I ad\isecl that law— 

1 justify It. It wa:i wise and good. 

Bakr&rf.. 

Oh, wondrous wise and most convenient too ' 

I have long marked thco, Kobuspicrre—and now 
Proclaim thee traitor—tyrant! [Loud appfausa. 

ROin sl’IFRRF.. 

1 am a traitor! oh, that I had fallen 

When Kegnaiilt lifted high the murderous knife, 

Kegnaiill the inNtriiincnt helike uf those 
WJio now themselves would lam assassinate. 

And legalize their nuirde* s. 1 stand here 
An Isolated jiatriot—hein.ned around 
By faction’s noisy ^ai k, beset an«l bayed 
By the foul hell-hounds who know' no escape 
From justice’ outstretihed arm, but by the force 
'J’hat pierces through her breast. 

[Jllunuur\, and ^hnuts nj- —‘ Dow'n with the Tjrant • ’ 
Koitl sFIl KRIi:. 

Naj', but I will bo heard 'J'here w'as a time 
When Robesinerie began, tlv loud aiiplauses 
Of honest patriots drowned the honest sounil. 

But times aie changed, and \illany jirevaiLs 
Ou.Lot iniLRUOIs 

No—\ilUny shall fall. Fiani e could not brook 
A monarch’s sway—soiimls the dictator's name 
More soothing to her ears ^ 

Bourdon L'Oisi.. 

Rattle ‘her chains 

More musically npw than w'lieii the hand 
Of Bnssot forged her fetters, or the crew 
Of Hifbert thundeied out their blasphemies, 

And Donton talked of virtue ? 

Robes FiERRF.. 

Oh, that Bnssot 

Were here again to thunder in this hall > 

That Hdbert lived, and Danton’s giant form 
Scowled once again defiance < so my soul 
Might cope with w'urthy foes. 

People of France 
Hear me! Beneath the vengeance of the law, 
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Traitors ha\e perished countless, more survive : 

The hydra-headed faction lifts anew 

Her danug front, and fruitful from her wounds, 

Cautious from past defeats, contrives new wiles 
Against the sons of Freedom 

TALLIE^r. 

Freedom lives! 

Oppression falls—for France has felt her chains, 

Has burst them too W'ho traitor-like stept forth 
Amid the hall of Jacobins to save 
Camille Desmoulins, and the ven^il isTetch , 

D’Eglantine ? 

ROltl SPIERRK. 

I did—for I thought them honest. 

And Ileasen forlend that \engeance e’er should strike. 

Ere justice doomed the blow. 

li.\KREKE. 

'I'raitor, tliou didst. 

Yes, the acconijilice of their ilaik designs. 

Awhile didst thou dctuid them, i\hcn tlie storm 
Loured at safe distanre W hen the cIoikL frowned darker, 
Fe.ired lor voiirself and left them to their fate. 

Oh, 1 have marked thee lung, and through the veil • 

Seen thy foul pnijects; )es, ambitious man, 

Scli-willed dictator o'er the realm of France, 

The vengeance thou h.ist j»Ianned fur patriots 
Falls on thy head. Luuk how thy brotliei’s deeds 
Dishonour thine ' He the I'lrm p.ilriot, 

'J'hou the foul parricide of 1 aberty ! 

Roi}r'<rii<KKt ji N' 

llarr^re—attempt not meanly to divide 
Me from my brother. J pai take his guilt. 

For 1 partake his virtue 

Roue<«p(Lkke. 

Brother, by my soul. 

More dear I hold thee to my heart, that thus 
With me thou daFst tu tread the dangerous path 
Of virtue, than that nature twined her cords 
Of kindred round us. 

Barr^re. 

Yes, allied in guilt, 
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Even as in blood \e are. Oh, thou worst wretch, 
Thou worse than Sylla ! hast thou not proscribed. 

Yea, in most foul anticipation slaughtered. 

Each {latnot representatise of France ? 

Koukdon I/Oise. 

Was not the younger CJjcsar too to reign 
O’er all our valiant armies in the south. 

And still eontmue there his merchant wiles ? 

Roblsi'ikure Jun 

His merchant wiles • O grant me patience, Heaven ! 
Was it by raercliant w iles 1 gained you back 
Toulon, when firouill) on her captne towers 
Waved high the lOnglish flag ^ oi fought I then 
With incrchahl wihs. when word m hand 1 led 
Your troojjs to comiiieit? fo ight I merclunt-like. 

Or bartered I for \u lory, when death 
Strode o'er the reeking streets with giant stride, 

And shook his ebon |iiiuues, nnil sternly smiled 
Amid the bloody liani]uet? when ajipalled 
'J’he hireling sons of l.nglaiid spread the sail 
Of safety, fought 1 like a iiieichant then ? 

Oh, patience ! patieiu e ' 

* Lul'khov L’Oise. 

How- tins younger tyrant 
Mouths out defiance to us ' even so 
He had led on the armies of the south, 

Till once again the plains oi I ranee were drenched 
With her best blood. 

CoLi ar \y H eriiois. 

Till, oni-e again displayed, 
I^yons’ sad tragedy had called me forth 
'file minister of wrath, whilst .<^aiighter by 
Had bathed in human blood. 

Dcnois Cranc£. 

No wonder, friend, 

That w'e are traitors—that our heads must fall 
Beneath the axe of death ! When Cacsar-like 
Keigns Robespierre, 'tis wisely done to doom 
The fall of Brutus. Tell me, bloody man, 

Hast thou not parcelled out deluded France^ 

As it had* been some province won in light 
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Between your curst triumvirate ? You, Couthon, 

Go with my brother to the southern plams; 

St Just, be yours the army of the north; 

Meantime 1 rule at Pans. 

JR.OBESF1EKKE 

Matchless knave! 

What—not one bliiah of conscience on thy cheek— 

Not one poor blush of tnith 1 Most likely tale ! 

That 1 who ruined Brissot’s towering hopes, 

1 who di.s(overed Hebert’s impious wiles, 

And sharped for Danton’s recreant neck the axe, 

Should now be traitor < iiud 1 Ireen bO minded, 

Think ye I had destro>ed the \ory men 

Whose ])lols resemble mine > llnng forth your proofs 

()f this deep treason Tell me in whose breast ' 

Pound je the fatal sc-roll ? or tell me rather 
Who forged the shamele'-s laNehood ? 

• CocLoi ITHikhois 

Ask you proofs ^ 

Robespieire, what proofs weie asked when Brissot died^ 

1.1 1.1 M)Kh 

What proofs addured yon when the Daiiton died? 

When at the imminent peril of my life 
1 rose, and fearless of tlij iiowiiing blow, 

Prodaiiiied him guiltless? 

Roitcsi'ii Rur 

1 remember well 

'I'lie fatal day. I do repent me much 
'rhat 1 killed Cxsar ami spared Antony. 

But [ base been too lenient 1 ha\e spared 

'I'he >>lreain of Mood, and now' iiiy own must flow 

To fill the current. [/<r>«c/ aftft/ainey. 

'rriumpli not too soon. 

Justice may yet be victor. 

Enter Hr JV.sj, and mounti the Tritune. 

Sr jLsr. 

1 come from the committee—charged to speak 
Of matters of high import. 1 omit 
Their orders Representatives of France, 

Boldly in his own person speaks St Jubt 
What his own heart shall dictate. * 
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Tallien. 

Hear ye this, 

Insulted delegates of France ? St Just 

From your committee comes—comes charged to speak 

Of matters of high import—yet omits 

Their orders ! Kepresentatives of France, 

That bold man 1 denounce, who disobeys 

The nation s orders.—1 denounce St Just. [Loud applauses. 

St Just. 

Hear me ' [Vndont munnin'^. 

RonKspii.RKKi. 

He shall be heaid ' 

IJoLKiHjN L’Oise. 

Must we contaminate i is sacreil hall 
With the foul breath ol '.reason? 

Coii,or iJ'ilLRuois. 

Drag him away ' 

Hence with him to tlie bar. * 

Col Jill IN 

Oh, just proceedings ' 
RobesiJicrre presented liberty ol ipee*li — 

And Kobesinerie is a tjrant * 'I'allien leigiis, 

He dreads to he.ir the voice i.J iiuioveiue— 

And bt Just must be silent' 

l.kOL.NOKL. 

Heed we well 

That justice guide our actions. No light import 
Attends this day. I move St Just be heard 

1' K1 KU.V. 

Inviolate be tlie s.iered right of man, 

The ficcdom of debate [/'o/w/t itpblou\cy 

, Si Jlsi\ 

1 may be heard then ' much the times are changed. 

When bt Just tlunks tins hall fur liCiU-mg him. 

Robesjnerre is called a lyiant Men of France, 

Judge not too soon. Ily pujiular discontent 
Was Aristules driven into exile, 

Was Phoaun munlered Kre ye dare pronounce 
Robespierre is guilty, it betits ye well, 

Consiclcr who .accuse him. Tallien, 

Bourdon^of Oise—the very men denounced, 
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For that their dark intrigues disturhccl the plan 
Of government. Legendre the sworn friend 
Of Danton fallen apostate. Dubois Craned, 

He who at Lyons spaied the royalists— 

Collot d’Herbois— 

Bourdon L’Oisf 
What—shall the traitor rear 
His head amid our tribune—and hlpspheme 
JBach patriot^ shall the hireling slave of faction— 

bi Jusi 

I am of no one faction. 1 contend 
Against all factions. 

Tali.iex 

1 espouse the cause 

Of truth. Robespieiii' on }estei-morn pronounced 
Upon his ow'n aiulioritv a rejiorl 
To-ilay St J list comes (low n St J ust licglci ts 
\\hnt the committee onkiN, and h.iiangiies 
I'rom his own will () iiti/eiis ol hranie, 

I weejj foi you—1 weep lor m/ poor coiinlrj — 

1 tremble lor the (aiise ol I.ibuti, 

When indnidiuls sji.ill .issume the sway, 

And with more insokiue th.in kinglv jiride 
Rule the republic. 

Uji.cm It Vari nm s 
Shudder, ye rcpro^ent.ili\es of l•’rJn< e, 

Shudder with hoiror Ileiiiiol commciiids 
'I'he marshalled force of J^iiis lleniiol, 

Foul ]>jnii'ide—the sworn all) Jif Ilcbert, 
Denoiinied by all—ujiheld b\ Robesjiieiie. 

Who spared l.a Valelte ^ who piomuted him, 
Stained with the deeji dye <>1 nobility ? 

Who to an ex-pceri^.ue the high command? 

Who screened from jusrice the laiurious thief^ 
Who cast in chains the friends ot I .ihcrty ? 
Robesjiierre, the self-styled p.itri()t Robesjiierre— 
Robespicire, allied with villain Daubigne — 
Robespierre, the foul arch-tyriint Robespierre. 

Bourdon I/Oi-'E. 

He talks of virtue—of morality - 
Consistent patriot i he Daubignd’s friend ! ’ 
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Hcnriot’s*supporter virtuous ' preach of virtue, 

Yet league with villains, for with Robespierre 
Villains alone ally. 'J’hou art a tyrant! 

I st)le thee tyrant, Robes[iierre ' [Loud applauses. 

Roiikspifrre. 

Take back the name. Ye citi/cns of France— 

[/Wtvi/ (/twiour. Cries of— Down \Mth the Tyrant!' 
Tallien. 

Ojiprcssion falls 'I'he traitor stands appalled— 

(fiiilt'.i lion l.ings engrasp Ins shrinking soul — 

He heais .isseinhlcd I'rnnce dciioiimc hi'* crimes ! 

He sees the mask torn from his secret siqs— 

He tremMes on the precipice of fate. 

Fallen guilty tjrant' murdereil by thy rage • 

How many an innu< nt mc lull's blood has stained 
I’air freedom's altar * Sylla-like thy hand 
Marked down ^he \iitiies, th.it, thy foes* removed, 
l*erj)etiial Diitator thou inight'Nt reign, 

And t)ranm/e o’er Franie, and c.ill it freedom ' 

Janig lime in timid guilt the traitor planned 
His feariiil wiles —slides'* einboldeiiod sin— 

And his siretdied ann had grasped the diadem 
F.ic now, but tiiat the coward's heart recoiled, 

Jorst l''ran(.c awaked shoulil rouse Her from her dream. 

And c'lll .iloiid for vengeance. He, like Ca:sar, 

With rafuil step urged on Ins bold careei, 

Even to the summit of ambitious power. 

And deeined the name of King alone wms wanting. 

W<is it for this we hurled proud Capet down? 

Js It for this we wrage eternal w'ar 
Against the t>iant horde of muidcp'rs, 

'^i'lie crowned cockatrices whose foul venom 
Inlects all Europe? was it then for this 
We sw'ore to guard onr liberty with life, 

That Robespierre should reign? the spirit of freedom 
Is not yet sunk so low'. The glowing flame 
That animates eai.h honest Frenchman’s heart 
Not yet extinguished. 1 invoke thy shade, 

Immortal Rrutus ! I too wear a dagger; 

And if the representatives of Frantic, 

Through fear of favour should deUy the sword 
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f!)f justice, Tallien emulates thy virtues; 

Tallien, like Bnitus, lifts the avenging ann; 

Tallien shall save his country. \yiolent applauses. 

Billaud Varennes. 

I demand 

The arrest of all these traitors. Memorable 
Will be this day for France. 

liODESPILRRR. 

Yes • Memorable 

This day ^\ill be for France—for villains triumph. 

1<EBAS. 

1 wnll not sht^rc in this day's damning guilt. 

Condemn me too. [Grt-a^ 1 ry —‘ Down with the Tyrants ' 

[The th'o HoBESPiERRES, CournoN, Si Just, awd Leijvs 
are led nil'. 


ACT III. (By Southey.) 

.S( LNE lonUinics. 

Coi.Lor D’Hfrudis. 

(’.vsar is fallen • The baneful tree of Java, 
v\ hose death-distillmg boughs dro]jt poisonous dew, 
Is rooted from its base This worse than Ciomwcll, 
The austere, tlie self-denying Robespierre,* 

Kven in this liall, where once with terror mute 
We listened to the h) poente's harangues, 

Has heard his doom. 

Billvuo V\RENM'S. 

Vet must wc not suppose 
The t)Tant w ill fall tamely. Ills sworn hireling 
Heiiriot, the dating desperate Henriot 
Commands the force of Pans. 1 denounce him. 

Freron. 

1 denounce Fleuriot too, the ma>or of Paris. 

Enter DuBOis Cranc^.. 

Dubois Cravci^.. 

Robespierre is rescued. Henriot at die head 

27 
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Of the armed force has rescued the fierce tyrant 

COLLOT D’HeRBOIS. 

Ring the tocsin—call all the citizens 
To save their country—^never yet has Paris 
Forsook the representatives of France. 

Tallien. 

It is the hour of danger. I propose 

This sitting be made permanent \Loiud app/auvt. 

COLU)l D’HEKIiOIS. 

The national Convention sludl remain 
Firm at its post. 

Enfir a Messenger. 

Messi ngfr. * 

Robespierre has rca«.lied the Commune. They espouse 
The tyrant’s cause. St Just is up m arms ! 

St Just—the young ambitious bold St Just 

Harangues the mob. The sanguinary Couthon 

Thirsts for your blood. [The .on r/ng». 

'J'ai.i II iV. 

These tyrants arc m arms against the law: 

Outlaw the rebels 

E/ittr Meet IN of Douay. 

Ml.Kl.lN 

Health to the re[»resenlative.s of France ' 

I passed this moment through the armed force— 

They asked my name—and w hen they heard a delegate, 
Swore 1 uHs not tlie fiiend of I'ramx*. 

Coii.oi D’Hi.uiois. 

The t}rants threaten us as when they turned 
The cannon s mouth on Prissot. 

» Enter another Messpnger 
SEctiNi) Messenger. 

Vnier harangues the Jacobins—the club 
Espouse the cause of Robespierre. 

Enter another Messfnger. 

TiiiRO Messenger. 

All's lost—the tyrant tnumphs. Henriot leads 
The soldiers to his aid—already 1 hear 
The rattling cannon destined to surround 
This sacred halL 
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TALLItN. 

Why, we will die like men then. 

The representatives of France dare death, 

When duty steels their bosoms. [iMud appfauu’s 

Tallikn. {aHdreswtg the gallertes ) 

Citizens' 

France is insulted in her delegates— 

'I’he majesty of the rejmblic is insulted — 

'!’)rants are up in arms. An armed force 
Threats the Convention. The Convention swears 
'I'o die, or save the country' 

yrinlent appfau\f\ Jinm th»galleiu'\. 

■ CllI/LN'. (.//MW nfnre.) 

We loo swear 

To die or .save the countr}’ Follow me 

[j// the ineirqint the gallciies 

Euler another Ml ncfr. 

Folk 111 Mi-^o.m.ik. 

Hem lot IS taken ' — [LunJ applauses 

Hem lot IS taken Thice of > our brace soldiers 
Swore they would sei/e the rebel slavi; of t>raiil'», 

Or jjensh 111 the atiein|)i As lie ]>utio11ed 
'riie sticets of I’aiis stiiring up the mob. 

They sci/cd him {/Ipplnu'^i \ 

Ibi.i VI I) V\RI NX* s. 
liCl the names of these brave men 
lave to the future day 

Enter IJoUROov l/Oisi, otrord in hand 
UOIKUOX l/Ol*'!. 

J’ve cleared the Coniiniine. \Apphuse^ 

Through the throng I rusliLd, 
Brandishing my good sword to drein li its blade • 

Deej) in the tyrant's heart. 'I’he iiiiiid rebels 
(lave way. 1 met the soldiery— 1 sjKikc 
Of the dictator’s crimes—of jjatiiots chained 
In dark deep dungeons by his I.iwless rage— 

Of knaves secure beneath his fostering power. 

1 spake of Liberty. Their honest hearts 

Caught the warm flame. The general shout burst forth, 
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‘ Live the Convention—Down with Robespierre! ’ 

\Applmies 

[_Shoutt J'lom witlmut —‘ Down with the Tyrant! 
Taluhm. 

1 hear, I hear the soul-inspiiing sounds, 

France shall be saved < her generous sons, attached 

T'o principles, not persons, spurn the idol 

They woiahipiicd once Yes, Robespierre shall fall 

As Capet fell ' (^h ' never let us deem 

'JTiat I’r.ince shall crouch beneath a tyrant’s throne. 

That the a1might> people who havebioke 
On their op[>ressors' heail the oppiessive chain. 

Will court again their felt' rs ' easier w'cre it 
T'o hurl the > loud-rapt mountain from its base, 

T'han lorce the boiuis of slavery upon men 

Determined to be free ’ l/ippluu^f^ 

■ 

Enlvr LkiiLNOKK —A pi'itnl in one hand, keif^ in the othei 

I.MtKNnRK. {fliti»ing do/cTi the kegs) 

—let the mutinous J acubins meet now 
In the open air. [Loud app/uu^^i ^ 

A factious turbulent party 
l/)rding It o’er the sLite since Danton dic'd. 

Ami with him the Cordehcis —A hireling band 
Of loud-tongued orators controlled the club 
And bade them bow the knee to Robesfuerre. 

Vivier has scaped me. Curse his covvaid heart— 

This fate-fraught tube of Justice in iny hand, 

1 rushed into the hall. He marked mine eve 
That beamed its iiatnot anger, and Hashed full 
With death-denouncing meaning ’Mid the throng 
He mingled 1 ]>iirsiied—but staid my hand, 

]<est haply I might shod the innocent blood. [AppiauM-^. 

• Freron. 

They took from me my ticket of admission— 

Expelled me from their sittings.—Now, forsooth. 

Humbled and trembling re-insert ray name. 

But Freran enters not the club again 

Till it be purged of ^ilt—till, purified 

Of tyrants and of traitors, honest men 

May breathe the air in safety. /rom u/Uiiout. 
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Barr&re. 

What means this uproar ? if the tyrant band 
Should gain the people once again to nsc— 

We are as dead I 

Taixiex. 

And wherefore fear we death ? 

Did Brutus fear it > or the Grecian friends 
Who buried in Hipparchus’ breast the sword, 

And died tnumjiliant ? Cccsar should fear death, 
f Brutus must scorn the bugbear. 

frnm withnul — ‘ lave the Convention I * — ‘ Down 
X with the tyrants! ’ 

: Tallien. 

> Hark > again 

t The sounds of honest Freedom ' 

I Enter Deputies/rnm the Sections. 

* Citizen. 

: Citizens! representatives of France I 

I Hold on your steady course. The men of Pans 

; Espouse your cause. The men of Pans swear 

I They will defend the delegates of Freedom. 

1 Tallien. 

. Hear yc this, Colleagues ? hear ye this, my brethren ? 

i And does no thrill of joy pervade youi breasts ? 

!My bosom bounds to rapture. I have seen 
The suns of France shake off the tyrant yoke; 

T have, as much as lies in mine own arm. 

Hurled down the usurper.—Come death when it will 
1 have lived long enough. [Shouts without 

Barr^re. 

Hark ' how the noise increase'*' through the gloom 
Of the still evening—harbinger of death 
Rmgs the tocsin ' the dreadAil generale 
Thunders through Pans.— 

[Cry without —* Down with the Tyrants ’ ’ 
Eiiter Lecointre. 

Lecointre. ^ 

So may eternal justice blast the foes 
Of France ’ so iiensh all the tyrant brood, 

As Robespierre has perished ! Citizens, 

CsBsar is taken. [Loud and repeated applauses. 
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I marvel not that with such fearless front 
He braved our vengeance, and with angry eye 
Scowled round the hall defiance. He relied 
On Heniiot’s aid—the Cominunc's villain friendship, 

And Hennot’s bouglitcn succours. Ye have heard 
How Hcnriot rescued him—how with open arras 
Tlie Commune welcomed in the rebel tyrant— 

Ilow Fleunot'aided, and seditious Vivier 
Stiried up the Jacobins. All had been lost— 

The representatives of France had jierished— 

Freedom had sunk beneath the tyiant aim 
Of this foul parricide, bi.t that her sjnrit 
Inspiied the men of Fan • llennot c.illcd 

arms’ in vain, whilst Foiiidon's patriot voice 
llrcathed eloiiueuce, and o’er the Jacobins 
Legendre frowned dismaj 'I'he t} rants fled— 

'I'hey reached the Hotel. We gathereil round—we called 
For vengeance ! I^nig tune, obstinate m desjiaiTi 
With knives they hacked mound them. 'J'lll foreboding 
The sentence of the Uw, the clamorous cry 
Of jo)rul thousands hailing their destruction, 

Isach sought by suicide to escape the dread 
Of death. Lcl>as succeeded. From the window 
J^eapt the younger Roliespierie, but lus fractured limb 
Forbade to escape The self-willed dictator 
Plunged often the keen knife in his dark breast, 

Yet impotent to die. 11c lives all mangled 

lly Ins own tremulous hand ' All gashed and gored 

He lives to taste the bitterness of de.ith. 

Even now they njeet their doom 'I'he bloody Couthon, 
I’he fierce bt Just, even now attend their tv rant 
'I'o fall beneath the a.\e. I saw the torches 
Flash on then visages a dreadful light — 

1 saw them whilst the black blood rolled adown 
Flach stern face, even then with dauntless eye 
Scowl round contemptuous, dying as they lived, 

Fearless of fate. \Luud and n-peated applauses 

Bakr&RE. {mounts the Tribune.) 

For ever hallowed be this glorious dav, 

When Freedom, bursting her oppressive chain, 

Tramples on tlie oppressor. When the t)Tant 
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Hurled from his blood-cemcnted throne, by the arm 
Of the almighty jieople, meets the death 
He planned for thousands. Oh! my sickening heart 
Has sunk within me, when the various woes 
Of my brave country crowded o’er my brain 
In gl^tly numbers—^when assembled hordes 
Draped from their hovels by despotic power 
Rushed o’er her frontiers, plundered her fair hamlets. 

And sacked her populous towns, and drenched with blood 
. The reeking fields of Flanders.—^\\^hen within, 

Upon her vitals preyed the rankling tooth 
Of treason; and oppression, gKinl-fomi, . 

Trampling on freedom, Icfl the alternative 
Of slavery, or of death • Even from that day, 

When, on the guilty Capet, I pronounced 
The doom of injured France, has faction reared 
Her hated head amongst us. Roland preached 
Of meicy—the uxorious dotard Roland, 

The woman-governed Roland durst aspire 
To govern France, and IVtion talked of virtue. 

And Vergniaud’s eloquence, like the honeyed tongue 
Of some soft Siren, wooed us to destruction. 

We triumphed over these. ()n the same sctiffold 
Where the last Louis poured his guilty blood. 

Fell Bnssot’b head, the womb of darksome treasons. 

And Orleans, villain kinsman of the Capet, 

And Htibert’b atheist cicw, whose maddening hand 
Hurled down the altars of the living God, 

With all the infidel’s intolerance. 

The last worst traitor triumjihed—triumphed long. 

Secured by matchless sillany By turns 
Defending and deserting ea* li ac complice 
As interest prompted. In die goodly soil 
Of Freedom, the foul tree of treason struck 
Its deep-fixed roots, and dropt the dews of death 
On all who slumbered in its specious shade. 

He wove the web of treachery. He caught 
The listening crowd by his wild eloquence. 

His cool ferocity that persuaded murder, 

Even whilst it spake of mercy! never, never 
Shall this regenerated country wear 
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The despot yoke. Though m 3 niads Toun(|jaf sail, 

And with worse fury urge this new crusade " ' 
Than savages have known j though the leagued despot 
Depopulate all Europe, so to pour 
The accumulated mass upon our coast, 

Sublime amid the storm shall France arise. 

And like the rock amid surrounding waves 
Repel the rushing ocean.—She shall wield 
The thunderbolt of vengeance—she shall blast 
The despot's pride, and liberate the world I 
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THE PICCOLOMINI; 

■ 

OR, THK 

FIRST PART OF WALI-ENSTEIN ; 

A DRAMA, IN FIVE ACPS. 

■ 

AND THE 

DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN; 

A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 

IRANSLATED FROM TUB GERMAN OF SCHILLFR. 


prp:face of the translator. 

Ir was my intenlion to have prefixed a Life of Walleastein to this translation ; 
hut I found that it must eithci have occupied a S}iace wholly disproportionate to 
the nature of the publication, or have been merely a meagre catalogue of e\'ents 
narrated not more fully than they alieady are in the play itself. The recent tians- 
lation, likewise, of Schiller's ' History of the Thirty Yean/ War' diminidied the 
motives thereto. In the translation 1 endeavoured to render my Author lUerally 
uherever I was not prciented by absolute difTetenccs of idiom, but I am con¬ 
scious, that in two or three short passages I hare been guilty of dilating the 
original; and, from anxiety to give the full meaning, have weakened the fuicv. 
In the metre I have availed m]rself of no other hberties than those which Schiller 
had permitted to himself, except the occasional breaking-up of the Ime by the 
substitution of a trochee for an iambic; of which liberty, so frequent in our 
tragedies^ I find no instance in these dramas. 
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DRAMATIS FERSONiG. 


WALT.FNsrEiN, Duke of Fncdland, Generalissimo of the Impeiial Foice^ in 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Octavio Ficcolomini, l^icutenant-General. 

Max. Ficcolomini, his Son, Colonel of a Regiment of Cuirassiers. 

Count Terfsky, the Commander of seireial legiments, and Biother-iii-law of 
WallensteiiL 

It LO, Field-Marshal, Wallenstein’s Confidant. 

IsOLAM, General of tlie Croats. 

Butler, an Irisliman, Commander of a regiment of Dragoons. 

Tiefrnracii, \ 


Don Maradas, 
Goetz, 


Gcncmis under Wallenstem. 


Kolaito, 


Neumsnn, Captain of Cavalry, Aiue-de-camp to Teitsky. 
Von QuTsrENBFRO, the War Commissioner, Imperial Envoy 
General Wranoel, Sisedish Envoy. 

Baptisia Sent, Astrologer. 


Duchess of Frifdlano, Wife of Wallenstein. 
Thekla, her Daughter, Fniicess of Fnedland. 
Thf. Countess Ti-rtsky, bister of the Duchess. 


A Cornet. 

Colonels and Generals (several). 

Pages and Aitemiants bdongmg to Wallenstein. 
Attendams and Honoisis belonging to Tertsky. 
MAsriiK OF the Cellar to Count 'lert<«ky. 

Valet pe Chambre of Count Ficcolomini. 


ACT 1.—SCENE I. 

j4n old Gothtc chamber, in the Council-house at Pilsen^ decorated 
with colours and other war insignia, 

Illo, with Butler and Isolani. 

Illo. 

Ye have come late—^but ye ore come 1 The distance, 
Count Isolan, excuses your delay. 

Isolani. 

Add this too, that we come not empty-handed. 

At Donauwert * it was reported to us, 

* A town about ti^elve German miles N.E. of Ulm, 
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A Swedi&h caravan was on its way, 

Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 

Almost SIX hundred waggons. This my Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty pnze!— 

We bring it hither- 

Illo. 

Just in time to banquet 
The illustrious company assembled here. 

BurLhK. 

'I’ls all alive ! a stirring scene here ! 

ISOLANl. 

Ay! 

'J'he very churches are full of soldieis. [Cas/sA/s eye roumf 
And m the Council-house too, 1 obsei^ e, 

You're settled, quite at home * Well, well' we soldiers 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can 

Illo. 

We have the Colonels here of thirty regiments, 

You'll find Cqunt 'fertsky here, ami Tiefenbach, 

Kolatto, (xoetz, Maiadas, liinneisani. 

The Pici'olomini, both son and father- 

You’ll meet with many an unexpected gieeting 
From many an old friend and accpiaintance. Only * 
Galas IS wanting still, and Altriuger. 

J3b''lLLK. 

Expect not Galas! 

I LLi \ (//cj liaUng.) 

How so ? Do you know- 

IsoLAvi. {interrupting him ) 

Max. Piccoloniim here ?--() bring me to him 
I see him yet (’tis now ten years ago, 

We were engaged with M.iiisfield hard by Dessau), 

I see the youth, in my mind’s eye 1 sec him. 
lieap his black war-horse from the bndge aaown. 

And t’ward his father, then in extreme peril, 

Beat up against the strong tide of the PLlbe. « 

The down was scarce upon his chin! 1 hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 

And the full hero now is finished 111 him. 

IlLO. 

You’ll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 
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The Duchess Firiedland hither, and the Princess 
From Carnthen. We expect them here at noon. 

Butler. 

Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither? 

He crowds m visitants from all sides. 

ISOLANI. 

Hm! 

So much the better ! I had framed my mind 
To hear of nought but warlike circumstance, 

Of marches, and attacks, and batteries: 

And lo ' the Duke provides, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our qres. 

Illo. {^ho has been standing in the attitude 0 /meditatiatit ta 
Butlerf whom he leads a little an one side.) 

And how came you to know 
That the Count Galas joins us not ? 

Butler. 

Because 

He importuned me to remain behind. * 

Illo. (wit/i loarmth.) 

And you ?—You hold out firmly ? 

■ [Grasping hts hand with affKtion. 

Noble Butler ! 

Butler. 

After the obligation which the Duke 

Had laid so newly on me- 

Illo. 

I had forgotten 

A pleasant duty—Major-General, 

1 wish you joy 1 

ISOLANI. 

What, you mean, of his regiment ? 

I hear, too', that, to make the gift still sweeter. 

The E^ke has given him the very same 
• In which he first saw service, and since then. 

Worked himself, step by step, thro’ each preferment, 

From the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole c^ps, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 
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Butler. 

I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
1 dare accept this your congratulation. 

The Emperor has not yet conhnned th' appointment. 

ISOLAKI. 

Seize it, friend! Seize it! The hand which in that post 
Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there. 

Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers ! 

Ilu). 


Ay, if we would but so consider it'— 

If we would all of us consider it so ! 

The Kmi>crOT gi\es us nothing ; from the Duke 
Comes all—whate'er w e liojje, whate’er wc have. 

IsoLvsr. {tollin') 

My noble brother ' ilid 1 tell you how 
The Duke will satisfy m} creditors ? 

Will be himself my banker for the future, 

Make me once more a creditable man*- 

And this is now the thud time, think of that * 

This kingl>-minded in.in has rescued me 
Erom absolute ruin, and restored my honour. 

11 . 1 . 0 . 

O that his pow'er but kept pac e with his wishes! 

Why, friend • he’d give tlie whole world to his soldiers 
But at Vienna, brother '—heie's the grievance ' 

^\*hat politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and, where they can, to clip liis pinions. 
Then these new' dainty re(]iusitious ' the.se, 

^Vhlch this same Questenberg Imngs hither I- 

Bun KR. 


Av, 

These requisitions of the Emperor- 

1 too have heard about them ; but 1 hope 
The Duke will not draw back a single mch! 

Illo. 

Not from his right most surely, unless fir^t 
—From office! 

Butler, {shocked and confused.'s 
Know you aught then ? 

You alarm me. 
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IsOLANi. {at tite same time toitk Butler^ and in a hutrying 

voice.) 

We should be ruined, every one of us ! 

Illo. 

No more! 

Yonder I see our worthy fnend approaching 
With the T.icutcnant-Gcncral, Picc'olomini 

Butler, {shakini^ fits head significantly ) 

I fear we shall not go hence as we came. 


■ 


SCENF II. 

Enter Octavio Piccoiomi.vi ami Qi^EsrExniiRG 

Octavio, {still in the distance) 

Ay, ay ' more Mill ' siill more new Msitors' 

Acknowledge, fiien<l' that never was a c.imp, 

Which held at once so many heads of heroes. 

^Appi oaching neanr 

Welcome, Count Isolani i 

IsOL \N'I. 

My noble brother. 

Even now am I amve«l, it had been else my duty— 

Ol lAVlO 

And Colonel Butler --tiust me, I rejoice 
Thus to renew aciiuaintancc with a man 
Whose worth and services I know and honour. 

See, see, my fnend ' 

There might we place at once before our ej .’S 
'rhe sum of w-ar's Aihofc trade and m}btery - 

L 7b QiiCitrnberg, presenting Biitlir and Isolani at tfu ^ame 
time to him. 

These two the total sum—Strength and Dispatch 
. QUEbTENBERij. {tO Octovio.) 

And lo 1 betwixt them both experienced Pi adcnce ' 

Octavio, {presenting Qneitenherg to Butler and Isolani) 

The Chamberlain and War-commissioner Questenberg, 

The bearei of the Emperor’s behests,* 

The long-tried friend and patron of all soldiers, 

We honour in this noble visitor. [Universalsilence. 
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Illo. {moving towards QtusUnberg^ 

Tis not the first time, noble Minister, 

You have shown our camp this honour. 

Quesienberg. 

Once before 

I stood before these colours. 

Illo. 

Perchance, too, you remember where that was 
It was at Znaim * m Moia\ia, where 
You did present yourself upon the part 

• Of the Emperor, to supplicate our Duke 

That he would strai;;ht assume the chief commancf 

QULSILNIIFUG 

To supplicate ? Nay, noble (Jeneral ! 

So far extended neither in\ commission 
(At least to my own knowUdge) nor my /cal. 

Illo. 

Well, well, then—to compel him, if you (hoo-je, 

I can remember me right well, ('oiint 'I'llly 
Had sufieicd total rout U])on the Lech 
Pavaria laj all open to the enemy. 

Whom there was nothing to delay from pressing 
Onwards into the very heart of Austria. 

At that lime you and Wenlenbeig ap])eared 
Before our General, storming him witli prajers. 

And menanng the Emperor's displeasure. 

Unless he took compassion on this wTeti.hedness. 

IsoLAM. {ittps up to them.) 

Yes, yes, ’tis comprehensible enough, 

Wherefore with your commission qf to-day 
You were not all too willing to remember 
Your former one. 

QrFs.iEvi;rR(j. 

\Vhy not, Count Isolan ? 

No contradiction sure exists between them. 

It was the urgent business of that lime 
To snatch Bavana from her enemy’s hand; 

And my commission of to-day instructs me 
To free her from her good mends and protectors. 

• A town not far distant from the Mine-mountains, on the lugh road from 
V lenna to Piagne. 
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Illo. 

A worthy office ! After with our }>lood 
We have wrested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 

To be sw'cpt out of it is all our thanks, 

The sole reward of all our hard won victories. 

QuK')1£M1LRG. 

Unless that wretched land be doom’d to suffer 

Oi ly a change of evils, it must be 

Freed from the scourge alike of friend and foe. 

Illo. 

What > 'Twas a favourable year, the Boors 
Can answer fresh dciuands already. 

Ql F.STFXUERG. 

Nay, 

\iyou discourse of herds and meadow-grounds— 

IsOTANI. 

The war maintains the war Are the Boors ruined, 

The Emperor gains so many more new soldiers 

Quesiln-ukrg. 

And IS the iioorcr by even so many subjects. 

isOLXNI. 

Poll' We arc all his suhjec ts. 

Ql'LS'lFNBLRG. 

Yet with a difference, General' the one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 

'J'hc others are w'ell skilled to empty it 

'J'he sword has made the Emperor poor: tlie plough 

^lust remiigorate his resources. • 

ISOLANl. 

. Sure' 

Times arc not yet so bad. Methinki I see 
[Examining ixfii/i hts eye the dreis and ornaments oj Qtasten- 
herg. 

Good store of gold that still remains uncoined. 
Questenbero. 

Thank Heaven ’ that means have been found out to hide 
Some little fiom the fingers of the Croats, 

* Illo. 

There ! The Stawata and the Martinitz, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces, 

To the heart-burning of all good Bohemians— 
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Those millions of court ikvour, those court harpies, 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home—who reap no harvests 

Save in the general calamity— 

Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 
The desolation of their country— ihese^ 

Let thesCf and such as these, support the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

Builer. 

And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Kinpcror’s table, 

Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they . 

Snap at it with dog's hunger—they, fui sooth, 

Would pare the soldici’s biead, and cross his reckoning ’ 

• IsOLANl 

My life long svill it anger me to think. 

How when 1 went to court seven >ears ago. 

To sec about new horses fur oiii regiment. 

How from one antechamber to .iiiotlier 
They draggctl me on, and loft me b> the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering. 
Feast-fattened slaves, as if I hail come thither 
A mendicant siiitm foi the ciiiinbs of fa\oui 
That fall beneath then tables And, at lost. 

Whom should they send me but .1 Capiidiin ' 

Straight I began to muster up my sin-. 

For absolution—but no such lu< k for me ' 

Tim was the man, this Capuclnn, with whom 
[ was to treat concerning the army horses ■ 

And 1 was forced at last to rjiiit the field. 

The business uiiacconiiilished. Afterwards 
The Duke procured me in tniee days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty a1 Vienna. 

Quesitmiero. 

Yes, yes > your travelling bills soon found their way to us. 
Too well 1 know we ha\ c still accounts to settle. 

Illo. 

War IS a violent trade, one cannot alway.s 
Finish one’s work by soft means ; every trifle 
Must not be blackened mto sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, in solemn council, 

28 
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With due deliberation had selected 
The smallest out of four-and-twenty evils, 

1* faith we should wait long.— 

* Dash ! and through with it! ’—That’s the better watchword 
Then afler come what may come. Tis man’s nature 
To make the best of a bad thing once past. 

A bitter and perplexed * What shall 1 do ? ’ 

Is ^orse to man than worst necessity. 

QUESI'EN'BKRG. 

Ay, doubtless, it is true ; the Duke does spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 

liUTI.hR. ] 

Yes, the Duke I 

Cares with a father’s feelings for his troops, 

But how the Emjicror fecK fur us, tve see. • 

QULS'ILNHERG. I 

JIis cares and feelings all ranks sliare alike, j 

Nor will he offer one up to another. | 

Isoi \XT. ■ 

And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts, * 

As bCtists of prey, that so lie may preserve | 

His deal sheep fattening in Ins fields at home. « 

QubSiENr.kRG. {loit/t a sneer.) ] 

Count, this comparison you make, not I. 

Builer. 

Why, Here we all the court supposes us, 

'Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. 

Questenblk(«. 

You h&ve taken liberty—it was not given you. 

And therefore it becomes an urgent duty t 

To rein it in With curbs. | 

Octavio, {interposuig and addressing Qiiestes^erg.) 1 

My noble friend, j 

This is no more than a remembrancing 
That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 

The soldier's boldness constitutes his freedom. 

Could he act daringly, unless he dared 
Talk even so? Oj|e runs into the other. 

The boldness of this worthy officer, \j^ouitittg to Butler. 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark, 

Preserved, when nought but boldness could preserve it, 

■t 
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To the Emperor his capital city, Prague, 

In a most formidable mutiny 

Of the whole garrison. \Mthtary music at a distance. 

Hah! here they come ! 

Illo 

The sentries arc saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 

, Octavio, {to Questenberg') 

Then my son Max. too has returned. Twas he 
Fetched and attended them from Carnthen hither. 

Isoi.ANi. {to Illo ) 

Shall we not go in company to greet them ? * 

Ilix). 

Well, let us go.—Ho ' Colonel Butler, come. 

(To Octas'UK) 

You’ll not forget that yet ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the General’s palace 

\Rxtunt all but Questenberg and Octavio 

SCENE III. 

QuESiK.\DifRG and Ocravio., 

Questexbf RO. {with signs of aversion and astonishment) 

What have I not been forced to hear, Octavio ' 

Wliat sentiments > what fierce, uncurbed defiance ■ 

And were this spint universal— 

Octavio. 

Hm > ' 

You are now acquainted with thrcc>fourths of the army 

QllESTENMKRG. 

Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this ? That Illo 
Ihmks worse, I fear me, than he speaks. And then 
Tliis Butler too—he cannot even conceal 
’ The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

Octavio. 

Quickness of temper—^irritated pride; 

Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 

I know a spell that will soon dispossess 
The evil spirit^in him. 
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Que^tenberg. {walking up and dawn tfCevideni disqutet.) 

Friend, friend!i 
O ! this is worse, far worse, than we had Suffered 
Ourselves to dream of at Vienna. There 
We saw It only with a courtier’s eyes, 

Eyes dazzled by the splentlour of the throne. 

We had not seen the War-chief, the Commander, 

The man all-pow'crfiil in his camp. Here, here, 

'Tis quite another thing 

Here is no Kmperor more —the I^iike is Emperor 
Alas, my hiend’ ah’s, my noble fneiul' 

Thib walk which you have ta'en me through th^ camp 
Strikes my hopes prostrate. 

CJcTAvn\ 

» Now you see yourself 

Of what a perilous kind the odiLe is. 

Which jou deliver to me from the Court. 

The least suspicion oi tlie (h neral 

Costs me my freedom and iny life, and would 

But hasten his most desperate enterprise. 

QuFsj r N'K! Kd. 

Where was our reason slce]jing when we trusted 
This madman with the swoid. and placed such power 
In such a hand <* I tell you, he’ll refuse, 

Flatly refuse, t'obey the Imperial orders 
Friend, he can do't. and what he (.in, he will. 

And then th’ luipiiinty of his defiance— 

O ' wl)|it a procUm.ition of inir wtakness' 

Octavio 

D’ye think, too, he has brought his wife and daughter 
Without a purpose hither ' Here in camji! 

And at the very point of time, in which 
We’re arming for the war^ That he has taken 
These, the last pledges of his loyalty. 

Away from out the Emperor's domains— 

This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption! 

Questenberg. 

How shall we hold footing 
Beneatli this tempest, which collects itself 
And threats us from all quarters ? Thk>enemy 
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Of th' empire m our Borders, now already 
The master of the Danube, and still farther. 

And farther StiU, extending every hour! 

In oiir interior, the alarum-bells 
Of insurrection—peasantry in arms— — 

All orders discontented—and the army. 

Just in the moment of our expectation 
Of aidance from it—lo! this very anny 
Seduced, run wild, lost to all discipline. 
Loosened, and rent asunder from the state 
And from their bov'rcign, the blind instrument 
Of the most danng of mankind, a weapon 
Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ' * 

Octavio 

Nay, nay, friend > let us not (les[>air too soon. 
Men’s words are ever Ixilder than their deeds: 
And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden. 

Find in his breast a heart he wot not of, 
lx:t but a single honest man speak out 
The true name of his crime! Bcnicml^r, too. 
We stand not yet so wholly unprotected. 

Counts Allringer and Oalas ha\c maintained 
Their little army faithful to its duty. 

And daily it becomes more numerous. 

Nor can he take us by surprise , you know, 

I hold him all enromjiassed by my list’ncrs. 
Whate’er he does, is mine, even while ’tis dou^-— 
No step so small, but instantly 1 hear it; 

Yea, his owm mouth discloses it. 

Questenuerg. 

Tis quite 

Inromprchensiblc, that he detects not 
Tile foe so near! 

Octavio. 

Beware, you do not think 
That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypoensy, liave skulked into his graces; 

Or with the sustenance of smooth professions 
Nourish his all-confiding friendship 1 No— 
Compelled alriu by prudence, and that duty 
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Which we all owe our country, and our sovereign, 
To hide my genuine feelings from him, yet 
Never have 1 duped him with base counterfeits ' 

QuCSrENBLRG. 

It is the visible ordinance of heaven. 

Octavio. 

I know not what it is that so attracts 
And luik^ him both to me and to my son 
Comrades and fnemls ^\e ^dvvays were—^long habit, 
Adventurous deeds iierforined in company. 

And all those many and variou'» incidents 
"Which store a soldier'^ memory with affections. 
Had bound us long ai 1 early to each other— 

Yet I can name the day when all at once 
His heait rose on me, and his confidence 
Shot out in sudden growdi. It was the moining 
Before the memorable light at laitzner. 

Urged by an ugly dieam, I sought him out. 

To press him to aciept another charger. 

At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, 

I found him in a slec].>. \\ hen 1 had u.iked him. 
And had related all iny bodings to him, 

Long time he stared upon me, like a man 
Astounded , thereon fell upon my neck. 

And manifested to me an emotion 

That far outstripped the w orth of that biuall ser\ ice. 

Since then his confidence has followed me 

With the same pace that mine has lied fiuiu him. 

QUFSIENnKKU. 

You lead your son into the secret ? 

Octavio. 

No! 

Questfnberg. 

What I and not worn him cither what bad hands 
His lot has placed him m ? 

Octavio. 

1 must perforce 

tieave him in wardship to his innocence. 

His young and open soul—dissimulation 
Is foreign to its habits! Ignorance 
Alone can keep alive the cheerful air, 
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The unembarrassed sense and light free spirit, 
That make the Duke secure. 

QuEsrKNBFRG. ( anxtously ) 

My honoured fnend ' most highly do 1 deem 
Of Colonel Piccolomini —yet—if— 

Reflect a little- 

OCTATIO 

I must venture it. 

>Iu&h'—There he comes ' 


SCENE IV. 

Max Piccoix)MIN'i, Oci wio Piccolomivi, Quesiexulrc. 

Max. 

Ha I there he is fiimself. Welcome, my father' 

\IJe embraces /ns fat/ier. As he turns round, he obseri'ts 
Qtieshnbn^, and draios huh tvilh a co/d and fcsen'cd an. 
You are engaged, 1 see I’ll not di-^turb you. 

OCIAVIO. 

How, Max ? Look closer .at this \JMtor, 

Attention, Max , an olil Iricnd merits—Reverence 
Belongs of right to the ein oy of your sovereign. 

M.vx {dnly ) 

Von Qucstcnlierg '-i-\Velcoine —if you bring with you ^ 
Aught good to our head-quarters. 

Qi'csn- VULRG (\eiziHg hi r hand.) 

Nay, draw not 

Your hand away. Count Piccolomini • 

Not on mine own account ulone 1 seued it, 

And nothing common will 1 ^ay therewith. 

[tahin^ /hr hands of both. 

Octavio—Max. Piccolomini' 

O saviour names, and full of happy omen > 

Ne’er will her prosperous Cenius turn fiom Austria, 

While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine above her hosts. 

Max. 

Heh I—Noble minister 1 You miss your part. 

You came not here to act a panegyric. 

You’re sent, I know, to find fault, and to scold us— 
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I must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Octavio, {to Max.) 

He comes from court, where people are not quite 
So well contented with the duke, as here. 

Max. 

What now have they contrived to find out in him ? 

That he alone determiues«for himself 
W'^hat he himself alone doth understand ? 

Well, therein he does right, and will persist in’t 
Hea'ven iicvei meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammered out to suit 
Another’s taste and fare y. He’ll not dance 
To every tunc of every minister. 

It goes against his nature—he can't do it. 

He IS possessed by a commanding spirit. 

And his too is the station of command. 

And well for us it is so ' 'i'herc exist 
Few fit to mle themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects intelligciitly —^I'hen 
AVell for the whole, if there be found a man, 

W'ho makes himself what n.uiire destined him, 

The pause, the (entral point of thousand thousands- 

Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 

IVhere all may press inith joy and confidence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein, and if 
Another better suits the court—no other 
But such a one as he can serve tlie army. 

Qllstenberg. 

The army ? Doubtless 1 

(Jk'iAVio. {to Qu£stenbfrK‘) 

Hush! suppress it, friend ■ 

Unless some end were answered by the utterance — 

Of him there you’ll make nothing. 

Max. {eontiuuutg.) 

In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes, 

Straight their flesh creeps and quivers, and tliey dread him 
More than the ills for which they called him up. 

The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day.—But in the field, 

Ay, then the Fnsent Bang makes itself felt. 
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The personal must command, the actual eye 
Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 
All that is great in nature, let it be » 

Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 

The oracle within him, that which //rw, 

He must invoke and question—not dead books, 

Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 

Octavio. 

My son < of those old narrow onlinances 
I^t us not hold too lightly. They are weights , 

Of piiccless value, which oppressed mankmd 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 

For always formidable was the league 
And partnership of free power with free will 
The way of ancient ordinance, tho’ it winds, 

Is yet no devious way. Straight foruard goes 
The lightning’s path, and .straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it ilies and rapid, 

Shatt’ring that it mav reaih, and shatt’nng what it reaches ^ 
My son ' the road the human being travels, 

That, oil which Blcbsing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 
i Curves round the com-ficid and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

And thus secure, tho’ late, leads to its end. 

(^UKSILNDLKG. 

O hear your father, noble youth ! hear 
Who IS at once the hero and the man. 

Octavio. 

My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee ! 

A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education^ and thy schooL 
Peace hast thou never witnessed' Theie exists 
A higher than the wamor’s excellence. 

In war itself war is no ultimate pur{v>se. 

The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 

Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 

These are not they, my son, that generate 
Tli^ Calm, the Blissful, and th’ enduring Mighty 1^ 

Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect 1 
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Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently, 

With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth, and quarrel' 

The motley market fills ; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights; trade stirs and hurries ' 

But on some morrow mom, all suddenly, 

Thr tents drop down, the horde renews its marcli. 4 

Dreary, and solitary as a cliurch-jrard, 

The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot he. 

And the year's han est is gone utterly. 

Max. 

O let the Emperor ra.v<e peace, my father! 

Most gladly would I g^’e the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet of the leaflc'js siiring, 

Plucked in those quiet lieldit where I have journeyed ! 

Ocr.wio _ 

What ails thee ? What so moves thee all at once ? 

M \x 

Peace have T ne’er beheld ? I have beheld it. 

From thence am I come liither: 01 that sight. 

It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance,—some delicious landscape! 

My road conducted me thro’ <.oantnes where 

The war has not yet reached Life, life, my father- 

My venerable father, life has rharms 
Which we have ne’er evperienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its l^rren coasts. 

Lake some ]>oor ever-roamiiig horde of pirates. 

That, crowded in the rank and narn>w ship, 

House on the wild sea with wild usages. 

Nor know aught of the mam land, but the luys 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ landing. 

Whate’er in the inland dales ,the fand conceals 
Of fau: and exquisite, O I nothing, nothing. 

Do we behold of that in our rude \oyage 
OcfAVio. {attentive, with an appearance of uneasiness.) 

And so your journey has revealed this to you ? 

Max. 

Twas the first leisure of my life. O tell me, 

What is the meed and -purpose of the toil. 

The painful toil, which robbed me of my youth, 
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I^eft me a heart unsoulcd and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, uiiomamcntcd. 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, • 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattenng trumpet, 

Th’ unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercise of arms— 

There’s nothing here, theie’s nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the ga-tping heart! 

Mere liustling nothingness, where the soul is not— 

This cannot be the sole ielicity. 

These cannot be man’s I test and only pleasures ! . 

Ocl AVIO. 

Much hast thou learnt, inv son, in this short journey. 

Max. 

O I day thrice lovely' when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life , when he becomes 
A fcllow-maii among his fellow'-mcn. 

The colours are unlurled, the (.ivalcaile 
Msttshals, and now the bii/7 is hushed, and hark ' 

Now the soft peate-m.irdi beats, home, brothers, home ! 

The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last jilundering of the fields. 

I'hc city gates lly open of theiiiseUes, 

They need no longer the ])etard to Lear them. 

The ramparts aic all filled with men and women, 

With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and w'elcomings upon the air, 

>\'hicli they nuke luee/y with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towcis rings out the merry peal, 

'I'he joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate < !• tx whom 

The w'ell-known door, the faithful arms are open, 

The faithful tender Snas witli mute embracing. 

Qui£.ST£N're.rg. (ajt/arently much affected^ 

O 1 that you should sjieak 

Of such a distant, distant dme, and not 

Of the to-morrow, not of this to-day. 

Max. {turning round to him quick and whement.) 
Where lies tlie fault but on you m Vienna P 
I will deal openly with you, Questenberg. 

Just now, as first I saw you standing here, 
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(I’ll own it to you freely) indignation > 

Crowded and pressed my inmost soul together. 

’Tis ye that hinder peace, ye ! —and the warnor, 

It is the warrior that must force it from you. 

Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 

Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares the Saxons, 

And tries to awaken conhdence in the enemy, 

Which yet’s the only way to peace ; for if 

War intermits not during war, Aoiu then 

And whence can peace come ?—Your own plagues fall on you' 

Even as I love what’s \ irtuous, hate I you. 

And here make I this vjw, here pledge myself; 

My blood shall .spurt out for this Wallenstein, 

And my heart dram off, drop by drop, ere ye 

Shall revel and dance jubilee o'er his ruin. \Itxit 

SCENE V. 

Questenblri;, Ociavio Piccolomixi. 

QULS PEN BERG. 

Alas, alas 1 and stands it so ? 

\iht'n tn Jiresstng and impatient tone 
What, friend ' and do we let him go away 
In this delusion—let him go away ? 

Not call him back immediatel}, not open 
His eyes upon the spot? 

OcFAVio. {recovering himself mtt of a deep stndyi^ 

He has now opened mine, 

And 1 see more •than pleascb me 

Questexbekg. 

\VTiat is it ? 

OcFAVIO. ^ 

Curse on this journey * 

Questenberg. 

But why so ? What is it ? 

Octavio. 

Come, come along, friend! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately. Mine eyes 
Are opened now, and 1 must use them. Come I 

[I?raze/s Questenherg on with him. 
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Questenberg. 

What now ? When go yo\i then? 

Octavio. 

To her herself. 

Questendekg. 

To- 

Octavio, {^interrupting him^ and correcting himself.) 

To the Duke. Come, let us go.—'Tis done, 'tis done ' 

I see the net that is thrown over him 
O! he returns not to me as he went. 

Ql’E.'^rENBERG. 

Nay, but explain yourself. 

Octavio. 

And that 1 should not 
Foresee it, not prevent this journey. Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him ?—You ^\e^e in the right. 

1 should have warned him ' Now it is too late. 

OCK‘?'lFNBhR('. 

Piut w/iaf\ too late^ Ucthink yourself, my fiiend. 

That you arc miking absolute iiddles to me. 

C)cT4\ lo. {more collechd.) 

Come '—to the Duke’s 'Tis < lose ujion the hour 
Which he appointed \oii for audience Lome ! 

A curse, a threefold curse, upon this louniey ' 

\lle leads Questenberg ojf. 

SCENE VI. 

Changes to a spacious chamber in the house of the Duke ofFiudUind. 
Servants employed in putting the tables and chairs tn ordei — 
During this enters .SV«/, like an old Italian dvcior m blacky and 
clothed somnuhat Janiastiially—He carries a white stajf^ with 
which he marks out the quarter\ oj the heaven. 

isr Servant. 

Come—lo It lads, to it' Make an end of it. I hear the sentry 
all out, ‘ Stand to your arms P They will be there m a minute. 

8XD ServaM'. 

Why were we not told before that the audience would be held 
iiere? Nothing prepared—no orders—no instructions— 
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3RD Servant. 

Ay, and why was the baicony-chambcr countermanded ; that with 
the great work^ carpet ?—there one can look about one. 

1ST Servant. 

Nay, tliat you must ask the mathematician there. He says it is 
an unlucky chamber. 

2ND Servant. 

Poh ' stuff and nonsense! 'rhat’s what I call a /sum. A chamber 
lb a chamber 3 what much can the place signify in the affair ? 

Seni. g-ravi/y.) 

My son, there’s nothing insignihcaiit, 

Nothing f But yet in «\ ery earthly thing 
First and most principal is place and time. 

1ST Servant, (to the Second.) 

Say nothing to him, Nat. The Duke must let him have his own 
will. 


Seni. (counti the chairs^ half in a loud^ half in aIo70Voice^ 
till he comes to eleven, which he repeats.) 

Eleven 1 an evil number ' Set twelve chairs 
Twelve ' twelve signs hath the zodiac five and seven, 

The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve. 

2ND Servant. 

And what may you have to object against eleven? I should like 
to know ±at, now. 


Seni. 


Eleven is—transgression . eleven oversteps 
The ten commandments. 

2ND Servant. 

That's good I and why do you call five a holy numbe r ? 

^ Seni. 

Five IS the soul of man: for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 
The five is (he first number that's made up 
Of even and odd. 

2ND Servant. 

The foolish old coxcomb! 

1ST Servant. 

Ay I let him alone though. 1 like to hear him 3 there is more 
in his words than can be seen at first sight 

3RD Servant. 
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3ND Servant. 

There' Out at the side door. 

[ hurry off^ Sent follows slotvly. A pe^e brings the staff 
of command on a red cushton^ and places it on the table 
near the Dttkis chair. They are announce from without, 
and the wings of the door fly open. 

\ 

SCENE VII. j 

Wallenstein, Duchess. I 

W-VLI ENS'J'EIN. * j 

You went then through Vienna, were presented | 

To the Queen of Hungaiy ? i 

Duchess | 

Yes; and to the Empress too; | 

And by both Majesties were we admitted > 

To kiss the hand. i 

. W^LLEN.Sl'EIV. j 

And hoiv w.is it received, | 

That I had sent for wife and daughter hither [ 

To the camp, m winter time ^ | 

Duchess. | 

1 did even that | 

Which you commissioned me to do. I told them, | 

You had determined on our daughter’s mamage, | 

And wished, ere yet } ou went into the held, i 

To show di’ elected husband his betrothed. ' 

Wallens lEiN. 

And did they guess tlie choice which I had made ? 

Duches>>. 

They only hoped and wished il may have fallen 
Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. » 

Wallenstein. 

And you—^what do you wish, Elizabeth ? 

Duchess. 

Your will, you know, was sdways mine. 

Wallenstein, {after a pause.) 

.Well then I 

And in all else, of what kind and complexion 
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Was your reception at the court? 

Duchess oists her eyes on the ground and remains silent. 
Hide nothing from me. How were you received? 

Duchkss. 

O ! my dear Lord, all is not what it was. 

A cankenvonn, my lord, a canherworm 
Has stolen into the bud. 

Wallenstein. 

Ay ' is it so ? 

What, they were lax ? they failed of th’ old rcspei'l ? 

Duchess. 

Not of respect. No honours were omitted, 

No oulwai^ courtesy but in the place 
Of coiidc.scending, confidential kindness, 

Familiar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 

Ah > and the tenderness which was put on. 

It was the guise of pity, not of favour. 

No! Albrecht’s wife, Duke Albrecht’s princely wife. 

Count Harrach’s noble daughter, should not so— 

Not wholly so should she have been received. 

WALLf VSJFFN. 

Yes, yes , they have ta'en offence. My latest conduct, 

They railed at it, no doubt 

Duchess. 

O that they had ! 

I have been long accustomed to defend you. 

To heal and p.acify distempered spirits. 

No; no one railed at you. They wrapped tLf u uj>, 

O Heaven ! ip such oppressive, solemn silence ' - 
Here is no cvery-day misunderstanding. 

No transient piciue, no cloud that passes over, 

Son^cthing most luckless, most unhealable, 

Has taken place The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt, 

And ever at departure to embrace me— 

Wallensiein. 

Now she omitted it ? ^ 

Duchess, {^nptng away her tears ^ after a pause ) 

She did embrace me, 

But thcQ first when I already taken 
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My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 

And pressed me to her bosom, more with anguish 
Than with tenderness. 

Wallenstein, (sfisfs her hand soothingly.) 

Nay now, collect yourself. 

And what of Eggenberg and hiditenstein. 

And of our other friends there ? 

Duchess. (shahi/i(g her head.) , 

1 saw none. 

WaI LKNSTriN. 

Th’ Ambassador from Spain, who once was ivont 
To plead so warmly for me ?— 

Duchess. 

Silent, silent! 
Wallenstein. 

These suns then are eclipsed for us. Henccforwaid 
Must we roll on, our own hre, our own light. 

Duchess. 

And were it—were it, my ilear Lord, in that 
Which moved about the Com t in buz^ and whisper. 

But in the country let itself be heard 
Aloud—in that which Father Lamormain 
In sundiy hints and- 

Wallenstein, {eagerly^ 

lamormain > what said he? 
Duchess. 

That you’re accused of having daringly 
O’erstepped the power entrusted to you, charged 
With traitorous contempt of th’ Emperor 
And his supreme behests The proud Davariaq, 

He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers.-^ 

That there’s a stonn collecting over you, 

Of far more fearful menace than that former one 
Which whirled you headlong down at Regensburg. 

And people talk, said he, of-Ah 1- 

\sttfling extreme emotion, 

Wallenstein. 

Proceed 1 
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Duckkss. 

I cannot utter it! 

Wallenstein. 

Proceed I 

Duchess. 

I’hey talk- 

Wallenstein. 

Well! 

Duchess. 

Of a second —\Catches mice and hesitates. 
Wallenstein. 

Second- 


-Dismission 


Duchess. 

More disgraceful 


WALI.ENSTEIN. 

Talk lhey> 

\Sti'ide^ across t/ie chamber in vehement aviation 
O < they force, they thrust mu 
With \iolence, against my own will, onward! 


Duchess. {/>rcsses near to him, in entreaty.) 

O t if there yet be time, my husband ! If 
By giving way and 1)}’' submission, this 
Can be ave^ed—ray dear Lord, give way I 
Win down your proud heart to it! Tell that heart, 
It IS your sovereign lord, your Emperor, 

Before whom you retreat. C> let no longer 
liOw trickling malice blacken your good meaning 
With abhorr^ venomou*> glosses. .>land you up, 
Shielded and helmed and wenponed ^v'idi the truth. 
And dnve before you into uttermost shame 
These'Slanderous liars! Few firm friends have we. 
You know it!—'Die swift growth of our good fortune 
It liath but set us up, a mark for hatred. 

Wliat are we, if the so\ creign’s grace and favour 
Stand not before us! 
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SCENE VIII. 

Enter tAe Countess Terts^^ leading in her hand the l^ncess 
Thekla, richly adorned with brilliants 

Countess, Thekla, Wallenstein, Duchess. 
Countess. 

How, sister? What already upon business, 

\observtttg the antntenance of the Duchess. 
And business of no prea.sing ki^ I see, 

Ere he has gladdened at his chud. The first 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, Friedland! father ! 

This IS thy daughter. * 

[2hchla approaches with a shy and timid air^ and bends her¬ 
self as (diout to kis% his hand, he reicivcs her in his arms, 
ami remains standing for some time lost in the feeling of 
her presence. « 

Wallen.stein 

Yes , pure and lovely hath hope risen on me, 

1 take her as the jjledge of greater fortune. 

Ductiess. , 

’ I'was but a little child when you dc|iartcd 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor : 

And after at the close of the campaign, 

When you returned home out of Pomerania, 

Your daughter is as already in the convent, 

AVhercin she has remained till now. 

WALLFNsrEIN. 

The while 

We m the field here gave our cares and toils 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
7'o the loftiest of earthly good; lo! mother Nature 
Within the peaceful silent convent walls 
Has done her part, and out of her free grace 
Hath she bestowed on the beloved child 
The godlike, and now leads her thus adorned 
To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

Duchess. (£9 Thekla.) 

Thou wouldst not have recoCTized thy father, 

Wouldst thou, my child ? ^e counted scarce eight years. 
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^Vhen last she saw your face. 

Tiiekla. 

O yes, yes, mother I 

At the first glance *—^my father is not dtered. 

The form, that st^ds before me, falsifies 
No feature of the image that hath lived 
So long within me! 

Wallenstein. 

The voice of my cliild! 

\thm after a fame. 

I yras indignant at mj%destiny 

That It denied me a man-child to be 

Heir of Illy name and of my prosperous fortune, 

And re-iliume my soon extinguished being 
In a proud line of princes. 

1 wronged my destiny. Hcie upon this head. 

So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 
I.ct fall^he garland of a life of war; 

Nor deem it lost, if only I can HTeathe it. 

Transmitted to a regal ornament. 

Around these beauteous brows. 

\ile clasps her m his artns as Piaolomuit entCis. 

SCENE IX. 

Enter Max. Piccolomini, and some time after Coyj'ni 
Tlrtsky, the others nmaining at before. 

COUNTKS& 

There comes the Palladm who pri tccted us. 

* WaI-LENS FEIN. 

Max > Welcome, ever welcome I Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys! 

Max. 

My Genend^— 

Wallenstein. 

Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded thee, 

' 1 but the instrument This day thou hast bound 
The father to thee, Max.! the fortunate hither, 

And this debt Ftiedland’s self must pay. 
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My prince! 

You made no common hurry to transfer it 
I come with shame. Yea, not without a pang! 

For scarce have 1 arrived here, scarce delivered 
The mother and the daughter to your arms, 

But there is brought to me from your equerry 
A splendid richly plated huntmg dress. 

So to remunerate me for my trouble- 

Yes, yes, remunerate mo I Since a trouble 
It must be, a mere office, not a fhvour 
Which I leapt forward to receive, and whiqh 
1 came already with full heart to thank you for. 

No! 'twas not so intended, that my business 
Should be my highest, best good fortune 1 

[7!r/Ys^jf mten and delivers letters to the Duke which Ite 
breaks open hurryingfy. 

CouNTRSS (to Afax.) 
liemunerate your trouble! For his joy 
He makes you recompense.' "I'ls not unfitting 
For you, Count Ficcolomini, to feel , 

So tenderly—my brother it bcbcems 
To show,himself foi ever great and princely. 

Thekla, 

Then I too must have scruples of his love: 

For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father’s heart had spoken to me. 

* Max. 

Yes : 'tis his nature ever to be giving, 

And making happy. 

[He grasps the hand of the Duchess with still increasing 
warmth. 

How my heart pours out 
Its all of thanks to him : OI how 1 seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Fnedland. 

Willie I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. 

Inextricably as in some magic ring 

In this name liath my destiny charm-bound me! 
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Countess. (wAo during this time has been anxiously watching the 
Duke, and remarks that he is lost in thought over ffu letters.) 

My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 

Wallenstein, {turns himself round quidily, colitis himself and 
sp^s with charfuhuss to the Duchess.) * 

Once more I bid thee welcome to the camp. 

Thou art the hostess of tliis court. You, Max., 

Will now again administer your old office. 

While we perform the sovereign’s business here. 

\Max. Piccolonfini offers the Duchess his arm, the Countess 
accompanies the Princess. 

Tertsky. {calling after him.) 

Max., we depend on seeing you at the meeting. 

SCENE X. 

I 

Wallens PEiN, Count Tertsky. 

Wallenstein, {in deep thought to himself.) 

She hath seen all things as they are—It is so, 

And squares completely with my other notices. 

They have determined finally in Vienna, 

Have given me my successor already; 

It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 

The Emperor’s delicate son ' he’s now their saviour, 

He’s the new stir that’s rising now 1 Of us 
They think themselves already fairly nd, 

And as we were deceased, the heir already 
Is entering on possession—Therefore—despatx^! 

[As he turns round he observes Tertsky, ctnd^tes him a letter. 
Count Altringer will have himself excused, 

And Galas too—I like not this! 

Tertsky. 

And if 

Thou loiterest longer, all will fall away, 

One followmg the other. 

Wallenstein. 

Altringer 

Is master of the Tyrole passes. I‘must forthwidi 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 

-^Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 
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In contraband negotiations^ He 

Has shown himself again of late. What brings he 

From the Count Thur? 

Tertsky. 

The Count communicateSi 
He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the convention’s held, 

Who says, you’ve tired him out, and that he'll have 
No further dealings with you. 

WaLLENSTEI!7. 

And why so ? 

- Tertsky. 

He says, you are never in earnest In your speeches; 
That you decoy the Swede.s—to make foofs of them, 
Will league yourself with Saxony against tliem, 

And at last make yourself a riddance of them 
With a paltry sum of money. 

WaLLL£NST£1N. 

So then, doubtless, 

Yes, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That 1 shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last 
On our own soil and native territory, 

May be no longer our oun lords and masters t 
An excellent scheme!—No, no! 'I'hey must be off, 
Offl off! away!—^wc want no such neighbours. 

Teri'sky. 

Nay, yield them up that dot, that speck of land— 

It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game, what matters it to you who pays it? 

Wallenstein. 

Offw'ith them, off! Thou understand'st not this. 
Never shall it be said of me, I parcelled 
My native land away, dismembered Germany, 
Betrayed it to a foreigner, in order 
To come with stealthy tr^, and filch away 
My own share of the plunder.—Never! never I * 

No foreign power diaU strike root in the empire, 
And least of all these Goths 1 these hunger-wolves! 
Who send such envious,4iot, and greedy glances 
Twmris the rich blessmgs of our German lands 1 
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I’ll have their aid to cast and draw my nets, 

But not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 

Tertsky. 

You will deal, however, 

More fairly with the SaYons ? They lose patience 
While you shift ground and make so many curves. 

Say, to what purpose all these masks ? Your friends 
Are plunged in doubts, baffled, and led astray m you. 
There’s Oxenstein, there's Amheim—neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. 

And in the end I prove the liar, all • 

Pass tlirough me. I have not even your handwriting 
• Wali.exstein. 

I never give my hand-wnting; thou know’st it. 

Tertsky. 

But how can it be known that you’re in earnest 
If the act follows not upon the word ? 

You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 
Your intercourses hitherto with th’ enemy, 

You might have done with safety all you have done. 

Had you meant nothing further than to gull him 
P'or th’ Emperor’s service. 

Wallenstein. {After a pause^ during which he looks namnvly 

OH laiskyf) 

And from whence dost thou know 

That I’m not gulling him for the Emperor’s service ? 

Whence knowest thou that I’m not gulling all you ? 

Dost thou know me so well When made I thee 
Th’ intendant of my secret purpo^ s ? 

I am not conscious that 1 ever opened 

My inmost thoughts to thee. Th’ Emperor, it is true, 

Hath dealt with me amiss; and if 1 would, 

1 could repay him with usurious interest 
For th’ evil he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power; but whether I sl^ use it. 

Of th^ 1 should have thought that thou coold^ speak 
No wiselier than thy fellows. » 

Tertsky. 

So hast thou always played th 3 !*|game with us. [Enter Illo. 
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SCENE XI. 

Illo, Wallenstein, Tertsky. 

Wallenstein. 

How stand affairs without ? Are they prepared ? 

Illo. 

You'll find them iir the veiy mood you wish, 
lliey know about the Emperor’s requisitions, 

And are tumultuous. 

, Wallenstein. 

How hathjsolan 

Declared himself? 

Illo. 

He’s yours both soul and body. 

Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

Wallenstein. 

And which way doth Kolatto bend ? Hast thou 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and DeoUate ? 

Illo. 

What Ficcolomini docs, that they do too. 

Wallenstein; 

You mean, then, I may venture somewhat with them? 

Illo. 

—If you are assured of the Ficcolomini. 

Wallensiein. 

Nut more assured of mine own self. 

Tertsky. 

And yet 

I would you trusted not so much to Octavio, 

The fox I 

Wallenstein. 

Thou teachest me to know my man ? 

Sixteen campaigns I have made with that old warrior. 
Besides, 1 have his horoscope. 

We both are bom. beneath like stars—^in short 

■ [ofM Oft tUr of m}'stery> 
To this belongs its owa particular aspect 
If therefore thou canst warrant me the rest- 
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Theire is among them all but this one voice 
You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you. 

Wallenstein. 

If Tm in aught to bind myself to them, 
lliey too must bind themselves to me. 

Illo. 

Of course. 

Wallenstein. 

Their words of honour they must give, their oaths, 
Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unconditional. 

Illo. 


Why not? 

Tertsky. 

Devotion unconditional t 
The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They'll always place among the premises. 

With this reserve- 

Wallenstein, {shaking his head.) 

All unconditional I 
No premises, no res^es. 

Illo. 

A thought has struck me 
Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
This evening ? 

Tertsky. 

Yes; and all the Generals 
Have been invited. 

, Illo. (to Wallenstein^ 

Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion ? 

Ill gain for you the Generab’ words of honour, 
Even as you wbh. 

Wallenstein. 

Gam me their signatures ! 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 

Illo. 

And if I bring it to you, black on white, 
llmt all the leaders who are present here 
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Give themselves up to you, without condition; 

Say, will you then^tben will jrou sho^ yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Mahe trial of your luck ? 

Wallenstein. 

The signatures! 

Gain me the signatures. 

Illo. 

Seize, seize the hour 

Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 

To make a great decision possib^p, 

O ' many things, all transient and all rapid. 

Must meet at once: and, haply, they thus met 
May, by that confluence, be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short, 

Far, fair too short a time for doubt and scruple! 

This is that moment See, our army chiefl^s, 

Our best, our noblest, are assembled round you, 

Their kinglike leader! On your nod they wait 

The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 

Hath woven together in one potent web 

Instinct with destiny, O * let them not 

Unravel of themselves. If you permit 

These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 

Bnng you them not a second time together. 

Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, 

And every mdividual’s spirit waxes 
In the great stream of multitude. Behold, 

They are still here, here still! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 
Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 
Of each man with the whole. He, who to-day 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream, 

Will become sober, seeing but himself. 

Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 
Will face about, and march on in the old 
Highroad of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 

And seek but to make shelter in good plight 
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Wallenstein. 

The time is not^et come. 

Tertsky. 

t ^ So you say always. 

But when will it be time ? a 

Wallenstein. 

When I shall say it. 

Illo. 

You'll wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 

I'll! the earthly hour escapes you. O ! believe me, 

In your own bosom are your destiny’s stars. 

Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution. 

This IS your Venus ! and the sole malignant, 

I'he only one tliat hamielli you, is Doubt. 

WAI.LENSrEI.V. 

Thou speakest as thou iindersund’st. How oft 
And many a time I’ve told thee, Jupiter, 

That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 

Thy visual power subdues no mysteries; 

Mole-eyed, thou inayst but burrow in the earth, 

Blind as that subterrestrial, who, with wan, 

Lead<coloured .shine, lighted thee into life. 

The common, the terrestrial, thou inayst see, 

With serviceable cunning knit together. 

The nearest with the nearest; and therein 
1 trust thee and believe thee I but whate'er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves, 

And fashions in the depths—the spirit's ladder. 

That from this gross and visible wot Id of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thous md rounds, 

Builds itself up; on whiUi the unseen imwers 
Move up and down on heavenly minisleries— 

The circles in the circles, that approach 

The central sun with ever-narrowmg orbit- 

These sqe the glance alone, the unsealed eye, 

Of Jupiter’s glad children bom in lustre. 

\He walks across the cAauibcr, then returns^ and standing 
stiU, proewis. 

The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and night, summer and spring; not merely 
Signify to the husbimdmaii the seasons 
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Of sowing and of harvest. Human action. 

That IS the seed too of contingencies/ 

Strewed on the dark land of futurity 
In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. * 
Whence it behoves us to seek out the seed time,' 
To watch the stars, select their proper hours, 

And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses, 
Whether the enemy of growth and thriving, 

Hide himself not, malignant, in his comer. 
Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
Ho you your part. As yet I cannot say 
What / shall do—only, give way I will not. 
Depose me too they shall not. On these points 
You may rely. 

Fagf. [ entering ^ 

My Lords the Generals. 

Wallenstein, 

, Let them come in. 


SCENE xir. 

Wallenstdn^ Tedsk}\ Illo.—To them enter Questenberg^ Odavio^ and 
Max. Ptccolomtniy Butler^ Isolaniy Maradas^*and thftc other 
Generals. Wallenstein motions Questen^ery, whOj in cons^ence, 
takes the chair directly opposite to him ; the others follow^ atsang 
tng themsdves according to their rank. There reigns a momenta*y 
silence. 

Wallevsif.in. 

I have understood, 'tis tru6, the sum and import 
Of your instructions, Questenbeig, have weighed them. 

And formed my Anal, absolute resolve, 

Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of th’ Emperor from your mouth, 

May’t please you then to open your commission « 

Before these noble Chieftains. 

QUESlIkNBERG. 

I am ready 

To obey you; but wilt fii^t entreat yow Highness, 

And all these noble Chieftains, to consider, 

Th’ Imperial dignity and sov'reign right 
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Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 

Wallenstein. 

We excuse all preface. 

Questenberg. 

When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Fnedland 
A most experienced and renowned commander, 

He did it in glad ho]ic and confidence, 

To give thereby to the fortune of war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his loyal wishes. 

Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 

The Swe>le's career of coiKjucst checked! These lauds 
Began to draw bieath freely, a^ Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
I'lic scattered armies of the enemy, 

H ither invoked, as round one magic circle, 

The Rhinegia\e, Bernhard, Banner, 0\enslirn, 

Yea, and that no\er-Lonqucrcd king himself; 

Here finally, before the eje of Nurnberg, 

The fearful game of battle to decide. 

W-VI r KN’SIEIN. 

May’t plea.se you, to the jioint. 

Ql'lillAUr RG. 

In Nurnberg’s camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame—in Lutzen's plains his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Fnedland 
After tins day of triumph, this proud day, 

Marched towvirds Bohemia with ti'i speed of flight. 

And vanished from tlie theatre of war; 

While the young Weimar hero forced his way 
Into Franconia, to the Danube, like « 

Some delving w inter stream, which, where it rushes. 
Makes its own channel ;»with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once ’fore Regenuspurg ' 

Stood to th’ affright oi all good Catholic Chrislians. 

Then did Bavaria’s well-deserving Piince 
Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need; 

The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Fnedland, 
Seven horsemen couriers sends he with th* entreaty: 
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He superadds his own, and supplicates. 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
In vain his supplication 1 At this moment 
The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge, 
Barters the general good to gratify 
Private revenge—and so falls Regenspurg., 

Wallenstein. 

Max., to what period of the war alludes he ? 
My recollection foils me here. 

Max. 


He means 

When we were in Silesia. 

WALLENSTE^t- 

Ay ! Is it so ? 

But what had we to do there ?, 

Max. 

To beat out 

The Swedes and Saxons from the province. 

Wallenstein. 


True. 

In that description which the minister gave 
1 .seemed to have forgottei^the whole war. 

Well, but proceed a httlc. \To Quesienberg. 

Qulstenberg. 

Yes! at length 

Beside the river Oder did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Stemau did the Swedes lay down their arms, 

Subdued without a blow. And here, with otherst, 

The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Delivered that long praclised stirrcr-up 
Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindlcr of this war, Matthias Thur. 

But he had fallen into magnanimous hands! 

Instead of punishment he found r&ward. 

And with rich presents did the Duke dismiss 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

Wallenstein. ( laughs .) 

, I know, 

I know you had nlready m Vienna, 

Your windows and balconies all forestalled 
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To see him on the executioner's cart, 
t might have lost the battle, lost it too 
* With infamy, and still retained your graces— 

But, to have cheated them of a spectacle, 

Oh! that the good folks of Vienna never. 

No, never forgive me. 

Questenberg. 

So Silesia 

Was freed, and all things loudly called the Duke 
Into Bavana, now pressed liaid on all sides. 

And he dtd put his troops in motion \ slowly, 

Quite at his ease, and by the longest road 
He traverse's Bohemia , but ere ever 
He hath on'.e seen the enemy, faces round. 

Breaks up the march, and takes to winter quarters. 

WALI.KNSTEIN. 

The troops were pitiably destitute 
Of every necessary, every comfort. 

The winter came. \\ li.it thinks his Majesty 
His troops are made of? A'n’t we men? subjected 
Like other men to wet, anil cold, and till 
. The circumstances ot necessity ^ 

O miserable lot of the poor soldier • 

Wherever he comes in, all flee before him, 

And when he goes away the general curse 
Follows him on his rout. All must be seized, 
Nothing IS given him. And compelled to seize 
From every man, he’s every man’s abhorrence. 
Behold, here stand my GeneiaN KaraflEa 1 
Count Deodate ! Butler* 'Jell this uun 
How long the soldier's pay is in arrears 
* Butler,' 

Already a full year. 

Wallenstein, 

And 'tis the hire 

That constitutes the hireling’s name and dadeS| 

The soldier’s pay is the soldier’s covenant.* 

* The original is not translatable into English; 

— ■ -Und sein soU 
Mus dem seUatem warden, damach heisst er. 

It might perhajA hive been thus rendpi^: 
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Questknberg, 

Ah! this is a far other tone from that 
In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 

Wallenstein. 

Yes \ ’tis my fault, I know it: 1 myself 
Have spoilt the Emperor by indulging him« 

Nine years ago, during the Danish war, 

I raised him up a force, a mighty force, 

Forty or hfty thousand men, that cost him 
Of his own purse no doit. Through Saxony 
The fury goddess of the war maLichcd on. 

E’en to the surf-rocks of the Baltic, beanng 
The terrors of his name. That ivas a time ! 

In the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honoured w'lth festival and celebration— 

And Albrecht Wallenstein, it was the title 
Of the third jewel in h>s crown < 

But at the Diet, when the Pnnees met 
At Regenspur^, there, there the whole broke out, 
There 'tw'as laid open, there it was made known, 
Out of ivhat money-bag 1 had jiaid the host. 

And w'hat was now my tlianks, what had 1 now, 
H'hat I, a faithful servant of the Sovereign, 

Had lucided on myself the people’s curses. 

And let the Princes of the empire pay 
The expenses of this ivar, that aggrandizes 
The Emperor alone—^What thanks had I' 

What ? 1 was o/Tered up to their complaints, 
Dismissed, degraded ' 

Qur-iTt-NHERC.. 

Bui your Highness knows 
Wliat little freedom he jiosscssed of .'iciion 
111 that disastrous Diet. 

Wai T.FN'STEIN. 

Death and hell! 

/had that which could ha\c proaircd him freedom. 
No ' Since ’twas pros cd so inauspicious to me 
To serve the Emperor at tlic emigre’s cost, 

‘And that for winch he sold his services, 

The soldier must icceixe.' 

But a false or doubtful etymology is no more than a doll pun. 
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I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
()f th’ empire, and the Diet of the empire. 

«• P'rom th’ Emperor, doubtless, 1 received this staff. 
But now 1 liold It as the empire’s General— 

For the common weal, the universal interest, 

And no more for that one man’s aggrandizement! 
But to the point. What is it that’s desired of me ? 

Qursiexberg. 

First, Ilis Imperial Majesty hath willed, 

I'hat without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

WALLf:xsriJN. 

In this season ? 

And to what quarter, wills the Emperor 
'I'hat we direct our course ^ 

Quesienblrg. 

* 'I'o the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Rogenspurg 
Be purified from the enemy ere Jsaster, 

'I'hat Luth’ronisni may be no longer preached 
In tliat cathcdial, nor heretical 
Defilement dc.secTatc the celebration 
Of tluit puie festival. 

Wallknsiein. 

My Generals, 

Can this be realized ? 

Illo. 

’'I'ls not jiossible. 

Builer. 

It can’t be realized. 

QUESrEMltRO. 

The Emperor 

Hath already commanded Colonel Suys 
'i'o advance toward Bavaria. 

Wallenstein. 

What did Suys ? 
Questenuerg. 

That which his duty prompted. He advanced! 

Wallenstein. 

Wlut ? he advanced I And I, his General, 

Had given him orders, peremptory orders, 


■ * * *** * 
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Not to desert his station 1 Stands it thus 
AVilh my authority ? Is this th’ obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside 
No war can be conducted ? Chieftains, speak I 
You be the judges. Generals! What deserves 
That officer, who, of his oath neglectful, 

Is guilty of contempt of orders ? 

Illo. 

^ Death. 

Wallcnsiein. {raising his zwre, as all but Illo had nmained 
itlcn/y and seemingly scrupulotts.) 

Count Piccolommi, what has he deserved ? 

Max. {after a long pause,) 

According to the letter of the law, 

Death. 

ISOLAX/, 

Death. 

Butlfr. 

Death, by the laws of war. 

[Questenberg rises from his seat, Wallenstein folhws, all the 
rest nse. 

W'AI.r.nN.STEIN. 

To this tlie l.iw condemns him, and not I. 

And if I show him fa\ our, 'twill arise 
From the rev’rencc that I owe ray Emperor. 

Questenberg. 

If so, I can say nothing further— here I 

Walt ens rr.iw. 


I accepted the command but on conditions! 

And this the first, that to the diniinntion 
Of my authority, no human being, 

Not even the Emperor’s self, should be entitled 
To do aught, or to !>ay aught, with the army. 

If I stand warranter of the event, 

Placing my honour and my head in pledge. 

Needs must I have full mastery in all 

The means thereto. What rendered this Gustavus 


Resistless, and unconquered upon earth ? 
This: that he was the monarch in his army; 
A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 
Was never jret subdued but by his equaL 
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But to the point! The best is yet to come. 

Attend now, generals' 

Questenberg. 

The Pnnce Cardinal 

Begins his route at the api)roach of spring 
From the Milanese , and leads a Spanish army 
'I'hro' Germany into the Netherlands. 

That he may march secure and unimpeded, 

'Tis th’ Emperor's will, you gr^t him a detachment 
Of eight horsc-regimentb from the army here. 

Wallexstfin. 

Yes, yes ! I understand '—I-'ight regiments ' Well, 

Right ivell concerted, father Lainonnain I 
Eight thousand horse ' Yes, yes • 'Tis as it should be * 
I see It commg. 

. Quest exherg. 

There is nothing coming; 

All stands in front: the counsel of state-prudcncc. 

The dictate of necessity '- 

WaLLI'NSTFW. 

What then ? 

Wliat, my Lord Envoy? May I not be suffered 
To understand that folks arc tired of seeing 
The snoFd'b hill in mv grasp: and that your court 
Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 
The Spanish title, to dram off my foices, 

To lead into the empire a neiv army 
Unsubjected to my rontiul 'fo throw me 
Pluinply .aside—1 am still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulatnai runs, 

That all the Impeiul forces shall obey me 
Where'er the German is the native language. 

Of Spanish troop.s, and of Pnnce Cardinals, 

That Like their route, as visitors, thro' the empire. 

There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 

No syllable ! And so the politic court 
Steals ID a tiptoe, and creeps round behind it; 

First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with. 

Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 

What need of all these crooked ways, Lord Envoy? 
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Straight-forward, man 1 His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that 1 moved off!— 

Well 1—I will gratify him !— 

\Hcn then eommeaces an amotion among the generals which 
increases conttnua/fy. 

It grieves me for my noble officers’ sake I 
1 see not yet, by what means they will come at 
The moneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 

Still a new leader brings new claimants forward. 

And piior merit superannuates quickly. 

There serve here many foreigners in the array. 

And were the man in all else braxp and gallant, 

1 was not wont to make mce scrutiny 
After his pedigree or catechism. 

This will be otherwise i’ the tune to come. 

Well—me no longer it concerns. \HesMis himsdf. 

Max. 

P'orbid It, Heaven, that it should come to this I 
Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation— 

The Emperor is abused—it cannot be. 

Lsolani. 

Tt cannot be, all goes to instant wreck. 

Wallknstein. 

Thou hast said truly, faithful Tsolani I 
What we with toil and foresight have built up. 

Will go to wreck^—all go to instant wreck. 

What then ? another chieftain is soon found, 

Another army likewise (who cLircs doubt it ?) 

Will flock from all sides to the Emperor 
At the first beat of his recruiting drum. 

[punng this speech^ Isolant^ Tertsky^ Hlo, and Maradas 
talk confusedly with great agitation. 

Max. (dusify and passionately going from one to another^ and soothing 

them.) 

Here, my commander I hear me, Generals I 
Let me conjure you, Duke I Determine nothing, 

Till we have met and represented to you 

Our joint remonstrances.—Nay, calmer! Friends 1 

1 hofie all may be yet set right again. 

% 
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Tertsky. 

Away! let us away I in th’ antechamber 
Find we the others. [They go. 

Butler. (A? Questenherg^ 

If good counsel gam 

Due audience from your wisdom, my Lord Envoy! 

You will be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come—or hardly 
Will that gold key protect you from mal-treatment 

[Commottons hcaid from without. 

Wallenstein. 

A salutar)' counsel—Thou, Octavio I 

Wilt answer for the safety ol our guest 

Farewell, Von Questenberg ! [Questenberg is about to sfeak 

Nay, not a word. 

Not one word more of that detested subject 1 
You have performed > our duty—^We know how 
To separate the office from the man. 

As Questmbetg ts going off with Octavio^ Goefz^ Tiefenbacht 
KoiattOf press w/, icferai other gcneraL following them. 
Ootiz. 

Where’s he, who means to rob us of our General ? 

TiEFENBAi H. {at the same time.) 

What are we forced to hear^ That thou wilt leave us ? 

Kolai"! o. {at the same time.) 

We will live with thee, we w ill die with thee. 

Wallenstein, (with stateliness^ and pointing to Illo.) 

There! the Field Marshal knows our will. [E.xit. 

[While all are going off the stage, the curtain diops. 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 

A small Chamber. 

Illo and Tertsky. 

Tertsky. 

Now for this evenings business i How intend you 
‘ To manage with the generals at the banquet ? 

• ♦ 
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iLLO. 

Attend ! We frame a formal declarationj 
\Vlierein we to the Duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His botli with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop of our blood for provided 
So doing we infringe no oath or duty 
We may be under to the Emp’ror.—Mark! 

This reservation we expressly nuke 

In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 

Now hear i This formula so framed and worded 
'Will be presented to them for perusal 
Before the lianquet. No one wil> find in it 
Cause pf offence or scrujde. Hear now further! 

After the feast, when now the vap'nng wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out, 

Go round for signatures. 

Tfrtsky. 

How ? think you then 
That they’ll believe themselves bound by an oath, 
Which we had tricked them into by a juggle ? 

Illo 

We shall have caught and caged them ! Let them then 
Beat their wings bore against the wires, and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery, 

At court their signatures will be believed 
Ear more than their most holy affirmations. 

Traitors they arc, and must be; therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 

'rtRTskv. 

Well, well, it shall content me; let but something 
Be donty let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

Illo. 

Besides, 'tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how for, we may thereby propel 
The generals, Tis enough tliat we persuade 
The Duke, that they are his—Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had*them, 

j. ) 
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And he iviU have them. Where he plunges in, 

He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it 

Tertsky. * 

His policy is such a labyrinth, 

That many a time when /have thought myself 
Close at his side, he’s gone at once, and lefl me 
Ignorant of the ground where I was standing. 

He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Amheim, to Sesina; 

Himself comes forward blank and undisguised. 

Talks with us by the hour about his plans, 

And when I think I have him—off at once- 

He has sl.pped from me, and appears as if 
He had nu scheme, but to retain his place. 

Ilio 

He give up his old plans ' I’ll tell you, friend ' 

His soul IS occupied witli nothing else, 

Even in his sleep—they are his thoughts, his dreams- 

That day by day he ([iiestions for this purpose 

The motions of the planets- 

Ter 1 SKY. 

Ay! you know 

This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrologit'al tower 
To make joint obser\ations —for I hear. 

It is to be a night of weight and crisis, 

And something great, and of lung expectation, 

Is to make its procession in the hccven. 

Illo. 

Come ! be we bold and make despatch. 'I'he work 
In'this next day or two must thnve and grow' 

More than it has for years. .\.nd let but only 

Things first turn up auspicious here below- 

Mark what I say—the right stars too will show themscives. 
Come to the generals. All is m the glow, 

^ And must be beaten while 'tis malleable. 

Tertsky. 

Do you go thither, Illo. I must stay 

And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 

That we too are not idle. Break one string, 

A second is in readiness. 


% 
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Illo. 

Yes 1 Yes! 

I saw four Lady smile with such sly meaning. 

What’s in the wmd ? 

Tertsky. 

A secret Hush! she comes. » [Extf Illo 

SCENE 11. 

( T7u Countess steps out fnm a closet.) 

Count and Countess Tertsky. 

Ter-psky. , 

Well—is she coming?—I can keep him back 
No longer. 

CouNrESS. 

She will be there instantly; 

You only send him. 

Tertsky. 

I am not quite certain^ 

1 must confess it, Countess, whether or no 
We are earning die Duke’s thanks hereby. You know 
No ray has broke out from him on this point 
You ha\c o’erruled me, and yourself knows best 
How far you dare proceed. 

Countess. 

1 take it on me. 

\talkmg to hcnelf^ while she is advancing. 
Here’s no need of full powers, and commissions— 

My cloudy Duke' we understand each other— 

And without words. What, could 1 not unriddle, 

Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither. 

Why first he^ and no other, should be chosen 
To fetch her hither ! This sham of betrothing her 
To a bridegroom,* whom no one knows—No ! no! 

This may blind others 1 1 see thro’ thee, Brother I 
But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet 1—It all remains 

* In Germany, alter honourable addresses have been paid and formally 
accepted, the love» ate called bridt* and brulegrooiii, even tnougfa the marriage 
should not take place till years aflerwarda. 
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Mutely delivered up to my finessing- 

Well—thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke Friedland > 

In her who is thy sister.- • 

Servant, {enters.) 

The commanders I 
. Tertsky. {to the Countess.) 

Take care you heat his fancy and aifections— 

Possess him with a reverie, and send him 
Absent and dreaming to the banquet 3 that 
lie may not boggle at the signature. 

• C0UNTES.S. 

Take you care of your guests !—Go, send him hither. 

Tertsky. 

All rests upon his undersigning. 

Countess, {interrupting him.) 

Go to your guests! Go- 

Illo. {comes back.) 

\Vhere art staying, Tertsky ? 

The house is full, and all e.\perting you. 

Tj.rtskv 

Instantly ! instantly 1 \To the Countess. 

And let him not 

Stay here too long. It might awake suspicion 

In the old man- 

CoUNTI.'iS. 

A truce with your precautions ! \Exeuni Tertsky and Illo. 

SCENE III. 

Countess, Max. Piccolomim. 

Max. {peeping in on the stage shtfy.) 

Aunt Tertsky! may I venture! 

[/Advances to the middle of the stage^ and looks around him 
with unatsiness. 

She’s not here! 

Where is she ? 

Countess. 

I^ok but somewhat nanowly 
In yonder corner, lest perhaps she lie 
Coicealed behind that screen. 
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Max. 

Tliere lie her gloves I 

• [Sfia/^A^s at them, hut the Countess takes them herself. 
You unkind Lady 1 You refuse me this— 

You make it an amusement to torment me. 

Countess. 

And this the thanks you give me for my trouble ? 

Max. 

O, if you felt the oppression at my heart I 
Since wc’vc been here, so to constrain myself— 

With such poor stealth to hazeord words and glances— 

These, these are not my habits 1 

Countess. • 

You have still 

Many new habits to acquire, young friend • 

But on this proof of your obedient temper 
I must continue to insist; and only 
On this condition can 1 play the agent 
For your concerns. 

Max. 

But wherefore comes she not ? 


Where is she ? 

Countess. * 

Into my hands you must place it 
Whole and entire Whom could you find, indeed. 
More zealously affected to your interest ^ 

No soul on earth must know it—not your father. 
He must not above all. 

Max. 

Alas I what danger? 

Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All, the enraptured soul stirs up within me. 

O I.ady! tell me. Is all changed around me ; 

Or is It only I ? 

I find myself 

As among strangers! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 

Wliere has it vanished to ? There was a time 
When even, methought, with such a world as this 
I was not discxmteiited. Now, how flat I 
How stale 1 No life, no bloom, no flavour in it 1 
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My comrades are intolerable to me. 

My father—Even to him 1 can say nothing. 

My arms, my military duties—0 I 
They are such wearying toys ! 

Countess. 

But, gentle friend!' 

I must entreat it of your condescension, 

You would be pleased to sink your eye, and favour 
With one short glance or two diis poor stale world, 

Where even now much, and of much moment, 

Is on the eve of its completion. 

Max. 

Something, 

I can’t but know, is going forward round me. 

1 see it gathering, crowding, driving on. 

In wild uncustomaiy movements. Well, 

In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 

Where think you 1 have been, dear Lady ? Nay, 

No raillery. The turmoil of the camp, 

The spring-Cide of acquaintance rolling in. 

The pointless jest the empty conversation, , 

Oppressed and stifled me. 1 gasped for air—- 
1 could not breathe—I was constrained to fly, , 

To seek a sileiii'e out for my full heart ; 

And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 

No smiling, Countess > In the church was I. 

There is a cloister here to the heaven’s gate,'* 

Thither 1 went, there found myself alone. 

Over the altar hung a holy mother * . 

A wretched painting ’iwas, yet ’twas the frien^ 

'Hiat 1 was seeking in this niuiuent Ah, 

How oft have 1 beheld that glonous form 
In splendour, 'mid extatic worshippers, 

Yet still It moved me not I and now at once 
Was my devotion cloudless as my love 

Countess. * 

Enjoy your fortune and felicity! 

* I am dodbtful whether thi't be the dedication of the cloister, or the name of 
one of the city sates, near which it stood. 1 have transhted it m the formes 
sense; bat feainJ of having made some blunder, 1 add the original 


[ of having made some blunder, 1 add the original 
£s ist ein Kloster hier Jutr 
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Forget the world f^ound you. Meantime, friendahip 
Sha^ keep strict vigils for you, anxious, active. 

Only be manageable when that friendship 
Pomts you ^^e road to full accomplishment. 

How long may it be since you declared your passion ? 

Max. 

This morning did I hazard the first word. 

Countess. 

This morning the first time in twenty days? 

Max. 

'Twas at that hunting-castlc, betwixt here 
And Nepomuck, where you had joined us, and^ 

That was the last relay of the whole journey 1 
In a balcony vre were standing mute, 

And gazing out upon the dreary fiekl: 

Before us the dragoons were iiding onward, 

The safe guard which the Duke had sent us—^licavy 
The inquietude of parting lay upon me. 

And trembling ventured I at length these words: 

This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take lea^c of my good fortune. 

A few hours more, and }ou will find a father. 

Will see youiself surrounded by new friends, 

And I henceforth shall be hut as a stranger, 
lx)st in the many—‘ Speak w ith my aunt I’ertsky I' 

With hurrying voice she intemipted me. 

She faltered. 1 beheld a glowing red 
Possess her beautiful checks, and from the ground 
Raised slowly up, her eye met nunc—no longer 
Did I control myself. 

\The rrmcess Thekla appears at the door^ and ttmains stand- 
ingf oherved by the Counters, but not by Piecolonam. 

With instant'boldness 

I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched hers; 

'I'here was a rustling in the room close by; 

It parted us—’Twas you. What since has happened. 

You know. 

Countess, {after a pause, with a stolen glance at Xhekla.) 

And is it your excess of modesty; 

Or are you so mcurioiis, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret '* 
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Max. 

Of jvttr secret? ^ 

Countess. 

Why, yes i When in the instant after you 
I stepped into the room, and found my niece there, 
What she in this first moment of the heart, ' 

Ta’en with surprise— 

Max. {with eagerness.) 

WeU I 


SCENE IV. 


Therla {hurries forward). Countess,Max. Ficcolomini. 

Thekla {to the Countess.) 

Spare yourself the trouble. 

That hears he better from thyself. 

Max. {itejt^mg backward) 

My Princess I 

Wliat have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky 1 
Thekla. {to the Countess.) 

Has he been here long ? 

COUN TESS. 

Yes; and soon must go. 

Where havey^» .stayed .so long? 

Thekla. * 

.• * Alas I my mother' 

Wept so again! and I—T see her sutler. 

Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. 

Max. *. ‘ 

Now once again I have courage to lOok on you, .. 
To^y at noon 1 could not. 

The dazzle of the jewels that played round you 
Hid the beloved from me. 

TifEKLA. 

Then you saw me •« 

Widi your eye only—and not with your heart? 

* . ' " Max. 

' 'Shis morning, when I found you in the circle 
of SJl your'l^dred, in your father's aitns. 

Beheld myself an alien m this circle. 
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O! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to rail him father! 

But his stem eye o’erpowered the swelling passion— 

It dared not but be silent. And those brilliants, 

That like a crown of stars enwreathed your brow's, 

They scared me too ' O wherefoic, wherefore should he 
At the first meeting spread as ’twere the bann 
Qf excommunication loiind you, wherefor^ 

Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of hu station ? Fitly 
May love dare'woo for love; but such a^splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture lo approach. 

Tlll'.KLA. 

Hush ' not a word more of this mummery. 

You see how soon the burthen is tin own off. 

He is not in spirits. Wherelore is he not ? [ta the Counters. 
*Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy! 

He had quite another nature on the journey— 

So calm, so bright, so joyous, eloipient. ^ 

It was my w'ish to see } ou always so, [to JUax. 

And never otherwise' 

Max. 

You find yourself 
Ill your great father’s aims, beloved lady' 

'All in a new world, which does homage to you, 

And which, were’t only by its novelty, 

Delights your eye. 

Thekla. 

Yes; I confess to you 

That many things delight me heie: this camp, 

This motley stage of warriors w hich renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 

And binds to life, binds to reality. 

What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream I 

Max. 

Alas' not so to me. 

It makes a dream of my reality. 

Upon some island in the ethereal heights « 

I’ve lived for these last days. This mass of men 
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Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
That, rcconducting to my former life, 

Divides me and my heaven. 

• TH1!KL.\. 

The game of life 

Looks cheerful, when one carries in one’s heart 
The unahunable treasure. ’Tis a game. 

Which ha^ng once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

\l>r€ttking off and in a sportive tvne 
In this short time that I’ve been present here, 

What new unheaul of things ha\e I not seen? 

And 3 Ct they all must give place to the ^londer 
Which this mysterious castle guards, 

Coi’Ni ESS. {recollecting ) 

And what 

•Can this be then ? Methought I w.is arquainted 
With all the dusky comers oi this house. 

'Fill K.I.A. {smiling) 

Ay, but the road thereto is watched by .spiiits, 

Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

CoUN'lJ-ss {itHlg/lS.) 

The astrological tower’—How happens it 
That this same sanctii.'iiy, whose access, 

Is to all otheis so impractu able, 

'Opens before you e’en at )'our approach ? 

Thkklx. 

A dwarfish old man with a triendly face 
And .snow-white hairs, who^-t giacious .services 
Were mme at first Sight, o[)cned me the doors. 

Max. 

That is the Duke's astiologer, old Seni. 

TULkl A 

He questioned me on many })oints , for instance, 

When 1 was born, what month, and on W'hat day. 

Whether by day or in the night. 

Coi'Ni'Ess. 

, He wished 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thekla. 

My hand too he examined, shook his head 
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With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought, * , 
Did not square over truly with his wishes. 

CoUITTBSS. 

Well, Prince^, and what found you in this tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch . 

A side glance, and away ! 

Thekia. 

It was a strange* 

Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in ; and now 
The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone; and all about me 
’Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seVbn 
Colossal statues,"and all kings, stood round me 
In a half circle. Fach one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 

And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars: all seemed to come from them. 

* These are the planets,’ said that low old man, 

* They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings That farthest from you. 
Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 

He opposite, the king with the red light. 

An armed man for the battle, that U Mars: 

And both these bring but little luck to man.’ 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and bright. 

And that wras Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 

Qpit^ m the middle glittered silver-bright « 

A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien; 

And this was Jupiter, my father's star: 

. And at his side 1 saw the Sun and Moon. 

Max. 

O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! ’Tis not merely 
The human being's pnde that peoples space 
With bfe and mystical predonunance; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

31 
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I’his visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narroiKf yea, a deeper import 
Lurks m the legend told ray infanUyears 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable isT o\c’s world, his home, his birthplace: 
Delightedly dwells he ’niong and talismans. 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine 
The intelligible forms of am lent poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power, the beautv, and the mijesty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or pmy mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbi> spring, 

Or ch isms and wat r}' deiith'i, all tl^e have vanished; 
Thev live no longer in the fnth ot reason ' 

But still the heart doth need a 1 mguage, still 
^ Doth the old instinct bring bv k the old names. 

And to yon stany world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With min as with their iricnd, and to the lover 
Yonder they move, fioni vondcr visible sky 
Shoot influence down and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brmgs white'er is gicat. 

And Venus who brings every thing that's faur' 

Thlki 4 

* And if this be the science of the stars, 

1 too, wnth glad and aealous industry. 

Will’ learn aciiuaintance with this cheerful faith. 

It IS a gentle am] affection ite thought. 

That m immeasurable height above us. 

At our first birth, the wreath Oi love was woven, 

. With sparklmg stars for flowers. 

Col N ms. 

Not only roses, 

But thorns too hath the heaven, and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate. 

What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortune, 

The sullen orb of Mars soon tear^ to piecea 

Max. 

Soon will its gloomy empire reach its close. 

Blest be the General's zeal: mto the laurel 
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Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 

Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 

Will have remained for his great heart I Enough 

Has he perform^ for glory, and can now 

Live for himself and his. To his domains • 

Will he retire; he has a stately seat 

Of fairest view at Gitschin; Reichenbeig, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly— 

Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests, 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid. 

He can indulge without restraint j can give 
A pnnccly patroi^c to every art, 

And to all worth a sovereign’s pibtection. 

Can build, can [ilant, can watch the starry courses— 

Countess. 

Yet I would have you look, and look again, 

Before you lay aside your arms, young friend! * 

A gentle bnde, as she is, is well worth it 
That you should woo and win her with the sword. 

Max. 

O, that the sword could win her I 

Countess. 

What was that ? 

Ihd you hear nothing? Seemed as if I heard 

Tumult and larum in the banquet-room, [Exit Countess. 

SCENE V. 

Thekla ami Max. Piccolomini. 

Thekla. {As soon as the Countess ts out of stght^ in a qmAs low voue 

to Piccolomini.) 

Don’t trust them! They are false 1 

Max. 

Impossible! 

Thek^ 

Trust no one here but me. 1 saw at once, 

They had a purpose. 

Max. 

Purpose t but what purpose ? 
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And hovr can we be instrumental to it? 

TH£KLA. 

I know no more tiian you; but yet, ^beve me, 

There’s some design in this ! To m^e us happy, 

To realize our union—trust me, love 1 
They but pretend to wish it. 

Max. 

But these Tertskies- 

\lTiy use we them at all ? Why not your mother ? 

Excellent creature I she desers'es from us 
A full and filial, confidence. 

Thekia. 

• She doth love you. 

Doth Mte you high before all others—^but— 

But sui h a secret—she would never liave 
I'he courage to conceal it from my father. 

I'or lier own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 

Max 

\\ hy any secret ? 

1 love not secrets. Mark what 1 will do 
I'll throw me at >oiir father's feet—let him 
Decide iijioii ni> fortunes !—He is true, 

He wears no mask—he hates all crooked ways— 

He IS so good, so noble ' 

Thekla. {Jails on his neck.) 

7hat are you • 

• Max. 

You knew him only since this mom, but 1 
Have lived ten years already in his presence, 

And who knows whether in this veiy moment 
. He is not merely waiting for us both 
To own our loves, m order to unite us. 

You are silent?—-- 

You look at me with such a hopelessness I 
What have you to object against your father? 

Thekla. 

I ? Nothing. Only he’s so occupied— 

He has no leisure time to thmk about 

The happmess of us two. his hemd tenderly. 

Follow me 1 


f 
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Let us not place too gr^t a faith in men. 

These Tertskies-rwe will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not trust them further 
Than they deserve;—and in all else rely— 

On our oum hearts ! 

Max. 

O 1 shall we ^er be happy? 

Thekla. 

Are wc not happy now ? Art thou not mine ? 

Am I not thine ? 'I'here lives within my soul 
A lofty courage—'tis love gives it me ' 

1 ought to be less open—oughf to hide 
My heart more from thee—so decorum dictates. 

But where m this place could’st thou seek foritruth, 

If in my mouth thou d'd'st not find it? 

SCENE VI. 

To them enters the Countess Tertsky. 

■ 

Countess, {^n apmsing manner.) 

Come f ^ 

My husband sends me for you—It is now 
The latest moment. 

\_They twt appearing to attend to what she says, she steps he 
tween them. 

Part you! 

Thekla. 

O, not yet! 

It has been scarce a moment. ' 

Countess 

Ay 1 Then time 

Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece I 

Max. 

There is no huny, aunt. 

Countess. 

Away 1 .away I 

The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His fiither has asked fur him. 

Thekla. 

Ha I his father ? 
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CoUNTESb. 

You understand thaf^ niece. 

THEKL4. 

Why needs he 

To go at all to that society? 

Tis not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he’s too young for them. 

In brief, he suits not such society. 

COUNIESS. 

You mean, you'd rather keep him wholly here ? 

I'HEkLA. {haith 

Yes ! you have hit it, atlht > That is my meaning. 

Leave him here wholly! Tell the company— 

' CouNitss. 

^\Tiat?—ha\e you lost your senses, niece?- 

Count, you remember the conditions. Come I 
Max {1o Tkekla,') 

Lady, I must obey. F.iiewell, dear lady ! 

\Thckla turns aiuayjrom Mm wtth a quick motion. 
What say you then, dear lady ? 

Thekla. {xoitiwut looking at him.) 

Nothing. Go! 

Max. 

Can I, w’hen you are angry- 

[Me draws up to her^ their eyes meet^ she stands silent 
moment, then throws herself into his arms; he presses her 
fast to his h&irt. 

COUMESS. 

Off I Heavens ! if any one should come 1 

Hark! What's that noise? It comes this way.—Off! 

* [J/ax. tears himself away out of her arms, and goes. The 
Countess aceompames him. Thekla follows Mm with her 
eyes at first, walks restlessly across the room^ then stops, and ^ 
remains standing, lost in thought. A guitar lies on the 
table she seises it as ly a sudden emotion, and ilfter she has 
played awhile an irregular and melancholy symphony, she 
falls gradually into the musk and sings. 

Thekla. {Plays and sings.) 

The cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 

The damsel paces along the shore; 

The billows they tumble with migh^ with mig^t; 
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And she flings out her voice to the darksome night; 

Her bosom is swelling with sorrow: 

The world it is empty, the heart will die, 

There’s nothing to wish for beneath the sky: 

Thou Holy One, call thy child away! 

I’ve lived and loved, and that was to-day- 

Make ready my grave-clothes to-morro<w.* 

* I found it not in my power to translate t^iis song with hleral fideli^, pre¬ 
serving at the same time the Alcaic movement; and have therefore added the 
original with a prose translation, borne of my readers may be more fortunatb 

Thekla. {S^t wtd stttgt) 

Der Eichenwaid bcMiset, die Woiken siehn. 

Das Magdlein wasdelt an Ufors Grun, 

£s bncht sich die ‘Wellu mil Maclit, mit Macht,, 

And sie singt hinaus in dm iin«tre Nacht, 

Das Augc von Wemen getrubet' 

Das Hers ht gestovben, die Welt 1st leer. 

Und welter giclit sie dem Wunsdie nichts mehr. 

Du Hcilige, rufe dcin Kind zuruck, 

Ich babe gennssen das irdische Gluck, 

Ich babe gelebt and gehobet. 

* 

LITERAI. TRANSLATION. 

Thekla. {Plays and stngs.) 

The oak forest bellows, the clouds gather, the damsel walks to and fro on the 
green of the shore; the waie breaks uiih might, with might, and she sinn out 
into the dark night, her eje di'.coloiiu'd with weeping: Uie hiart is dead, the 
world is empty, and further gives it nothing more to tlie wish, 'i hou Holy One, 
call thy child home, 1 have enjoyed the happiness of this w'orld,! have lived and 
have loved 

1 cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with which the author of ‘The 
Tale of Kosaniund Gra> and lilind .Margaret ’ has favomel me, and which appeals 
to me to luve caught the^happiest maimer of our old ballads. 

*- The clouds are blackening, tlie stonns threatening 
Tlie caiern doth muttei, the greenwood moan j 
Billows aic breaking, the ^lusel's heart aching: 

Thus 111 the dark night she singelh alone, 

' Her eye up want loviiig: 

The world is em^y, the heart is dead surely. 

In this world plunly all seemeth amiss; 

To thy heaven, Holy One^ take home thy little one^ 

I have partaken of all earth’s bbss* 

Both living and loving. 
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SCENE VII.- 

■ 

Countess {re/ums), Thekla. 

COUNIESS. 

Fie, lady niece ! to throw yourself upon him, 

Like a poor gift to one who caieb not for it, 

And so must be flung after him ' For >ou, 

Duke hnedland’s onlv child, 1 should have thought 
It had been more beseeming to have shoun yourself 
More c hary of )our person 

THth.L4. {nsing.) 

And what mean you? 

Coi N rtss. 

I mean, niece, that >oii should not have forgotten 
Who itw are. and who he is But perchance 
That never once occurred to you. 

'I ULKLA. 

What then ? 

Cul»\TESS. 

That you’re the daughter of the Frince-duke Friedland. 

Thj kia. 

Well—and what further? 

CUUNTLSS. 

What ? a pretty question! 
Thfki 

He w'as bom that w'hich we have but buome. 

He’s of an ancient Lombard fanii.y, 

Son of a reigning princess. « 

Count I ESS. 

»Ax|i yrou dreaming? 

Talking in sleep ? An excellent jest, forsooth 1 
We shall, no doubt, right courteously entreat him 
To honour with his hand the richest heiress 
In Europe. 

Thekla. 

That will not be necessary. 

Countess. 

Methinks ’twere well tho’ not to run the hazard. 
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Th>M4 

His father lo\es him Count Octavio 

^\ill interpose no difticult)- 

COLNTESS 

Hts' 

Hts fitherf hu f But ^ours nitce, ii^hat of >ours ? 

1 if T kl 4 

"WTij I begin to think )ou fear his father, 

So an\iuusl\ \ou hide it from the man, 

His father his I me in 

CouviLs ( vks at her, as scmtimzing) 

Niece, }Ou ore fslse • 

THLkl4 

A.re }Ou then ivoundci ? O be fnends with me ' 

ClLMF'iS 

\ ou hold >our game fur won already Do not 
I riumph too soon — 

fHi-kLA {intetruptmi, hu, anJ attempting to seethe her) 
Nay now, be Inends with me 

CUL VlliSS 

It is not yet so far t,one 

I HLkr 4 
1 lelieve you 

CoLNrr-ss 

Did you suppose your lather hod laid out 
Ills most important life in toils ot war, 

Denied himself eorh (pnet eirthly bliss. 

Hid banished slumber from hiii tent deaoted 
Ills noble head to care and for this onh, 

1 o make a happy p i r of y ou ? At length 
lo draw you trom a our convent and conduct 
In easy triumph to yo^ arms the man 
I hat chanced io please your ei es' All this, metJunkb, 
He might have purchased at a cheaper rate 

7 irrkL4 

That which he did not plant for me, might yet 
Bear me fur fruitage of its own accord 
And it my fnendlv and afitctionate fate. 

Out of his fearful and enormous bung, 

'Will but prepare the joys of lite for me— 
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Countess. 

Thou seest it with a lovelorn maiden's eyes. 

Cast thine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 
Into no house of joyance hast thou stepped, 

For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Decked out, no guests the nuptial garland wearing. 
Here is no splendour but of arms. Or think'st thou 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the long dances at thy wedding ? 

Thou see’st thy father’s forehead full of thought, 

Thy mother’s eyes in tears. upon the balance 
Lies the great destiny of all our house. 

I^eave now the puny wish, the girlish feeling, 

O thrust It far behind thee' Give thou proof, 

That thou'rt the daughter of the Mighty —Ais 
Who where he moves creates the wonderful. 

Not to herself the womtUi must belong. 

Annexed and bound to alien dcbtinies. 

But she performs the best part, she the wisest, 

Who can transmute the alien into self, 
y Meet and disarm necessity by choice: 

And what must be, take freely to her heart, 

And bear and foster it with mother’s love. 

Thrkla. 

Such ever was my lesson in the convent 
1 had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 
Only as his—his daughter—^his, the Mighty' 

Hi.s fame, the echo of whose blast drove to me 
From the far distance, wakened in niy soul 
No other thought than this<~l am appointed 
T6 offer up m>self in passivenesS to him. 

Countess. 

I'hat is tliy fate. Mould thou^y wishes to it 
1 and thy mother gave thee the example. 

Tpekla. . 

My fate hath shown me' Ar/», to whom behoves it 
That 1 should offer up myselfi In gladness 
Him will 1 follpw. 

> Countess. 

Not thy fate hath shown him; 
Thy hesrt, say rather—'twas thy heart, my child 1 
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Thekla. 

Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses. 

I am all hisj Hts present— his alone 
Is this new life, which lives in me. He hath 
A right to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me ? 

Countess. 

Thou would’st oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determined with thy person ? 

\Thekla remains silent. The Countess eontinues. 
. Thou mean’st to force him to thy liking ?—Child, 

His name is Fnedland. 

Thekla. 

My name too is Friedland. 

He shall have found a genuine daughter in me. 

Countess. 

What ? he has vanquished all impediment. 

And in the wilful mood of his own daughter 
Shall a new struggle rise for him ? Child ! child I 
As yet thou hast seen thy father’s smiles alone \ 

The eye of his rage thou hast not seen. Dear diild, i 
I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 

I tnist. It ne’er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me: 'tis possible, his aims 
May have the same direction as th^ wish. 

But this can never, never be his will. 

That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, 

Should’&t e'er demean thee as a love-sick maiden; 

And like some poor cost-nothing, fling thyself 
Toward the man, who, if that high prize ever 
Be destined to await him, yet, with saenflees 
I'he highest love can bnng, must pay for it. 

. [Exit Countess. 

Thekla. (toho durit^ the last speech had been standing evidently lost 

in her r^ections.) 

I thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to cminty. 

And it is so >—Not one friend have w^here, 

Not one true heart I we’ve nothing but ourselves 1 
O she said rightly—^no auspicious si^s 
Beam on this covenant of our afiections. 
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This is no theatre, where hope abides. 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here. 

And Love himself, as he were armed in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 

[Music from the banqud-room is heard. 
There’s a daik spirit walking in our house, 

And swittly mil the destiny close on us. 

It dro\e me hither from my calm asylum. 

It mot ks my soul with charming wittheiy, 

It luies me ior«ard in a seraph’s shape, 

1 see It near, I see it neater floating. 

It draw it pulls me with a gud-like power—^ 

And lo —the abyss—and thither am I inOMn^— 

I have no power uithin me not to move ' 

[The muucjrom the hanqmt-room btcomcs hudir. 
O when a house is doomed in fire to perish, 

Man} and dark hea\en drives his clouds together, 

\ ea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights. 

Flames burst from out the subterraneous rlnsms, 

*And fiends and angels, mingling in their fury, 

Iling hre-brands at the burning edihce. [Exit TheKla. 


SCENE vni. 


A lars'e saloon lighted up with festal splendour; in the mid\t of /', 
and in the centre of the stages a table nchly set out, at which ei,,'t 
gentiah are uttim^, among whom aie Ociavio Pn'toioMiM, 
TtarsKv, and Marat)4s. Jluftt and left of this, lut farther 
bad:, two other tables, at each of which lixpenons aieplacM. 7he 
middle door, which ts standing open, gives to the prospect a fom*h 
table, with the lame immler of persons. More forward \tandi the 
sideboard. The whole front of the stage is kept open for the pages 
and servants in waiting. All u in motion. The band of music 
belonging to Tertsky's re^ment match across the sta^, and draw 
up rour^ the tables. Before th^ are quite offfrom the front of the 

* There are few, who mil not have taste enough to lai^ at the two conrloding 
lines of this soliloquy; an# still fewer, I would tain hope, who would not ha^e 
been more dispoiiecl to bhudiler, had 1 given 9.faithful translauon. For the reader* 
of GenMUi I have added the oiwinal:— 

bhnd-wuthend scnleudert selbst der Gott der Fteude 
Den Peebkianz in dab brennende Gebaude. 
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Max. PiccoLOMiNi appears; Tjacs^^'vathHsnasteuHinis Mm 
with a paper, Isolani comes up to him with aheakerorservia^tp. 

Tertsky, Isolani, Max. Piccolomini. 

IbOLANI. 

Here, brother, vrhat we loveWhy, where hast been ? 

Off, to thy place-^uick I Tertsky here has given 
The mothers holiday wine up to free booty. 

Here it goes on as at the Heidelberg castle. 

Already hast thou lost the best They’re giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns in shares; 

. There's Sternberg’s lands and chattels are put up, 

With Eggcnberg’s, Stawata’s, Lichtenstein's, 

And all the great Bohemian feodalities. 

Be nimble, lad I and something may turn up 
For thee—who knows ? Off—to Ihy place 1 quick • march ! 
Tiefenbach and Goltz {callout from the seatnd and third tables.) 

Count Piccolomim! 

. 'I’erisky. 

Stop, ye shall have him in an instant.—Read 
This oath hero, whether a^ 'tis here set forth, 

The wording satisfies you. They’ve all read it, 

Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 

Hib individual signature. . 

Max (reads.) 

* Ingratis servire nefas.* 

ISOLAVI. 

Thdt sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 

And being interpreted, pray what may’t mean? 

TeRI'sKY. 

No honest man will serve a tliankless master 

Max. 

* Inasmuch as our supreme commander, the illustrious Duke of 
Fricdland, m consequence of the manifold affronts and grievances 
which he has received, had expressed his determination to quit the 
Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has graciously consented to 
remain still with the army, and not to part from us without our ap¬ 
probation thereof, so we, collectively and each in particular^ in the 
stead of an oath personally taken, do hereby oblige ourselves—like¬ 
wise by him honourably and faithfully to hold, and in no wise what¬ 
soever from him to part, and to be r^y to shed for Jiis interests the 
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last drop of our blood, so far, namely, as our oath to the Emperor 
wdlpermit it. (These last words are r^^sted by Isolani.) In testi¬ 
mony of which we subscribe our names/ 

Tertsky. 

Now!—are you willing to subscribe this paper? 

Isolani. 

Why should he not ? Ail officers of honour 
Can do it, ay, must do —Pen and ink here I 

Tertsky. 

Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

Isolani. (drawing Max, along.) 

Come, Max. [Eoth seat themselves at their table. 

SCENE IX. 

Tertsky, Neumann. 

Tertsky. (beckons to Neumann who is waiting at the side iable^ 
and steps forward with him to the edge of the stage.) 

Have you the copy with you, Neumann? Give it. 

It m^y be changed for the other ? 

Neumann. 

I have copied it 

• Letter by letter, line by line \ no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference. 

Slave only the omission of that clause, ' 

Accordmg to your Excellency’s order. 

Tertsky. 

Right I I Ay it yonder, and away with thi^^ 

It has performed its business—to the fire with it— 

\Natmann lays the copy on the tablet and st^s back again to 
' the side table. 

* 

SCENE X. 

Illo (annes out from ike seamd chamber), Tertsky. . 

Illo. 

How goes it with young Piccolomini ? 

Tertsky. 

All r^it, I diink. He has started no objection. 
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Tllo. 

He is the only one I fear about— 

He and his father. Have an eye on both! 

Tertsky. 

How looks it at your table ? You forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring ? 

Illo. 

^ ^ O, quite cordial. 

They are quite cordial in the*scheme. ^We have them. 
And ’tis as I predicted too. Already 
It is tlie talk, not merely to maintain 
The Duke in station. * Since we’re once for all 
Together and unanimous, why not*/ 

Says Montecuculi,' ay, why not onward, 

And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna ?’ Trust me. Count, 

Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 

We might have spared ourselves the cheat 

Tertsky. 


How goes it there ? Hush > 


And Butler ? 


SCENE XI. 


To them enters Butler from the second table^ 

Butler. 

Don’t disturb yourselves. 
Field-Marshal, I have understood you perfectly. 

Good lucl4 be to the scheme, and as to me, 

[unth an air of mystery. 

You may depend upon me. 

Illo. {with vivacity ) * 

May we, Butler? 

Butler. 

With or without the clause, all one to me 1 
You bnderstand me ? My fidelity 
The DuJ^e may put to any proof—I’m with him I 
Tell him so 1 Fm dw Emperor’s oflicer, 

As long as 'tis his pleasure to remain 

The Emperor’s general; and Friedland’s servant, 


% 
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As soon as it shall please him to become 
Hib own lord 

TFRrSkY 

You would make a good exchange, 
No stem economist, no 1 erdinand, 

Is he to whom you plight your strvices 

Bi iLER (n. ith a haughty look ) 

I do not put up my fidelity 
lo sale Coui)t lertsky Half a year ago 
I woul I not ha\e adsised you to ha\e made me 
\n userture to that, to which I now 
Offer inybelt ot my own free iccord — 

Bit tha IS past' and to the Ugke hield Marshal, 

1 bring 1 lyself togetlrer with m\ regiment 
^nci m Ilk you lis my Immour to beliese 
Ihe example which I gise will not remain 
^Vithout an influence 

Itlo 

Mho IS ignorint 

lhat the whole aims look to Colonel Butler, 

\s to a h. 3 ht tint moves before them ? 

Bliler 

ty? 

1 hen I repent me not of th it fidelity 
Mhifh for the length of fDrtv years I held 
If m mv sixtieth year my good old name 
C an piirchise fjr me a revenge so full 
Start not at what 1 say, sir genenls I 
My real motives—they coiu ern n U you « 

And you yourselves, 1 mjst cou'd not expect 
lhat this your game hid crooked /uy pidgment—-or 
a I hit fickleness quick blood, or such hke cause. 

Has dmen the old man from the track of hoqour, 

\\ hich he so long h id trodden —Come, my fneudji' 
I m not thereto determined with less firmness, 
Because I know an 1 have looked steadily 
At that on which 1 have determined 

Illo * 

Sav, 

And speak roundly, what axe we to deem you? 
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Butler. 

A friend I I give yon here my hand 1 Fm yours 

With all I have. Not only men, but mcmey * « 

Will the Duke want.-Go, tell him, sirs 1 

I've earned and laid up somewhat in his service, 

I lend It him! and is he my survivor, * 

It h^ been already long ago bequea^ed him. 

* He is my heir. For me, 1 stand alone 

Here in the world; nought know I of the feelings 
That bind the hus^id to a wife and children, 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

Illo. 

*Tis not your money that he needs-^ heart 

lake yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down millions! 

Butler. 

1 came a simple soldier’s boy from Ireland ' 

To Prague—and with a master, whom 1 buried. 

From lowest stable duty I climl>cd up, 

* Such was the fate of wa^ to this high rank, 

'I'he plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 

And Wallenstein too is a child of luck, 

1 love a fortune that is like my own. 

Illo. 

All powerful souls have kindred with each other. 

. Butler. 

This is an awful moment 1 to the brave, 

To the determmed, an auspicious moment. 

The Prince of Weimcr arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom He of Halberstadt, 

That Mansfeld wanted but a longer life 
To have marked out with his good sword a lordship 
Tliat should reward his courage Who of these * 

Equals our Friedland ? There is nothing, nothk^ 

So high, but he may set the ladder to it! 

Tertsky. 

That's spoken like a ftian ! 

^ Butler. 

* Do you secure the Spaniard and Italian— 

I’ll be your warrant for the Scotcliman Lesly. 

Come 1 to the company 1 
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Tbrtsky. 

Where is the master of the cellar? Ho t 

Let the best wines come up. Ho I cheerly, boy! 

Luck comes to-day, so give her hearty welcome. 

{Exiuni each to his table. 

r 

SCENE XII. « 

The Master of the Cellar advancing with Neumann, 
Servants pasdiig hadmards andforwards. 

Master of the Cellar. 

The best wines 1 O ! if my old mistress, his lady mother, could 
but see these n ild goings on, she would turn herself round in her 
grave. Yes, yes, sir ofTiccr * ’tis all down the hill with this nob^ 
house! no end, no moderation ! And this marriage with the Duke? 
sister, a sjilcndid connection, a very splendid connection > but I tell 
you, sir olhcer, it bodes no good. 

N KUMANN. 

Heaven forbid! ^Vhy, at this vefy moment tlie whole prospect 
IS in bud and blossom' 

Master of the Cellar. 

You think so ?—Well, w'ell, much may be said on that head. 

1ST Servant, {comes) 

Burgundy for the fourth table. 

Master of the Cellar. 

Now, sir lieutenant, if this isn’t the seventieth flask- 

i.sr Servant. 

Why, the reason is, that German loid, Tiefenbach, sits at that 
table. 

Master of the Cellar, {continuing his discourse to Neumann) 

They are soaring too high. They would rival kings and electors 
in their pomp and splendour; and wherever the Duke leaps, not a 
minute does my gracious master, the Count, loiter on the brink.— 
{To the Servants )—What do.you stand there listeipng for? I will 
let you know you have legs presently. Off * see to Ithe tables, see to 
lie flnak* I Look there 1 Count Palfi has an empty glass before him t 

Runner, {comes.) 

The great service-cup is wanted, sir; that rich gold cup with the 
Bohemian arms on it. The Count says you know which it is. 
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. Master of the Cella'r. 

Ay! that was made for Frederick’s coronation, by the artist 
William—there was not such another prize in the whole booty at 
Prague. * 

Runner. 

The same !—a health is to go round in him. 

^ Master of the Cellar, {shaking hts head while he fdckcs and 

rinses the atp.) 

This will be something for the tale-bealbrs—this goes to Vienna. 

Neumann. 

Permit me to look at it.—Well, this is a cup indeed' How 
Jbeavy! as well it may be, being all gold.-^And what neat things aie 
'embossed on it! how natural and elegant mey look '—There, on the 
first quarter, let me see. That proud Amazon there on horseback, 
^e that IS taking a leap over the crosiers and mitres, and carries on 
a vand, a hat, together with a banner, on which there's a goblet 
represented. Can you tell me what all tins signifies ? 

Master of the Cellar. 

' The woman whom you see there on horseback, is the Free 
Elei-tion of the Bohemian crown That is signified by the round hat, 
and by that tiery steed on which she is nding. The hat is the pride 
ot man; for he who cannot keep his liat on before kings and em¬ 
perors is no free man. 

Neumann. 

. But what IS the cup theic on the banner? 

Master of the Cellar 

The cup signifies the freedom of the Bohemian Church, as it was 
in our forefathers’ times. Our forefathers, in the wars of the Hussites, 
forced from the pQjie this noble privilege; for the pope, you know, 
w'lll not grant the cup to any layman. Your true Moravian values 
nothing beyond the cup j it is lus costly jewel, and has cost the 
Bohemians their precious blood in many and many a battle. 

Neumann. 

And what says that chart that hangs m the air there, over it all ? 

Master of the Cellar. 

That signiAes the Bohemian letter royal, which we forced from 
the Emperor Kodolph—a preaous, never to be enough valued 
parchment, that secures to the new Church the old privileges of free 
nnging and open psalmody. But since he of Steiormark has ruled 
over us, that is at •an endj and after the battle at Prague, in which 
Count Palatine Frederick lost his crown and empire, our faith hangs 
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upon the pulpit and altar—and our brethren look at their homes over 
their shoulders; but the letter royal the Emperor himself cut to 
pieces with his scissors. 

Neumann. 

Why, my good Master of the Cellar! you are deep read in tlie 
chronicles of your country ? 

Master of the Cellar. 

So were my forefathers, and for that reason were they minstrels, 

. ,and served under Procoptus and Ziska. Peace be with their ashes ! 
\ Well, well 1 they fought for a good cause tho’—^There ' carry it up! 
f Neumann. 

[ Stay I let me but look at lliis second quarter. Ixiok f^fre' That 
I is, when at Pi ague Castle the Imperial Counsellors, Martinitz and 
[ Stawata, were b. irled down head over heels. ''I'ls even so! there 
I stands Count Thur who commands it. 

\Rumier takes the senice-atp and goes off with it. 
Masier of the Cp:lfjir. 

O let me never more hear of that day. It was the tlirce and 
twentieth of May, in the year of our Lord one .thousand, six hundred, 
and eighteen. It seems to me as it were but yesteiday—^fiom that 
unlucky day it all began, all the heart aches of the count]y. Since 
that day it is now sixteen years, and there has never once been peace 
on the earth. \llealth drank aloud at the second table. 

The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra! \At the third and fourth tabla. 
Long live Prince William ' Long live Duke Bernard ' Hurra * 

[Music strikes up. ' 

xst Servant. 

Ilear'em ' Hcar’em > What an uproar I 

2ND Servant, {comes in running.) 

Did you hear? They have drunk tho Prince of W'eimar's healtli. 

3R0 Servant. 

The Swedish Chief Commander I 

xst Servant, (speaking at the same time.) 

The Lutheran! 

2ND Servant. 

Tust before, when Count Deodate gave out the EnSperdr’s health, 
they were all os mum as a nibbling mouse. 

4 Mastf.r of the Cellar. 

Poh, poh! When the wine goes in strange things come out. A 
good servant hears and hears not 1 —You should be nothing but eyes 
and feet, except when you’re called to. 
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2 ND Servant. (/<? the Runner^ to whom heaves secrdfy afiask of 
wmdf keeping his upon the Master of t^ CeRar, standing 
between him and the Runner.) 

Quick, Thomas, befoie the Master of the Cellar looks this way— 
*tis a flask of Frontignac 1 Snapped it up at the third table.—Cans^ 
go off with It ? 

Runner, {hides it in his pocket.) 

All right 1 [Exit the and Sermnt. 

3 RD Servant, (aside, to theprst.) 

Be on the hark, Jack' that we* may have right plenty to tell to 
father Quivoga—He will give us right plenty of absolution in return 
for It ' • 

1 ST Servant. 

For that very purpose 1 am always having something to do 
behind Illo’s chair!—He ,is the man for speeches to nnake you stare 
with. 

Masitk. of the Cellar, (to Neumann.) 

. Who, pray, may that swarthy man be, he with the cross, that is 
chatting so confidentially with Esterhats ? 

Neumann. 

Ay, he too is one of those to whom they confide too much. He 
calls himself Maradas, a Spaniard is he. 

Master of the Cellar, (impatiently^ 

• Spaniard! Spaniard ! I tell you, friend, nothing good comes of 
these Spaniards. AU these outlandish fellows * are little better than 
rogues. 

Neumann. 

Fie, fie 1 you should not say so, fhcnd. There are among them 
our very best generals, and those on whom the Duke at this moment 
relies the most. 

Master of the Cellar, {taking the flask otd of the Runner ^s 

pocket) 

My son, it will be broken to pieces in your pocket. 

[TeHsky hurries itt,fdches away the paper, and ealis to a 
servant for pen and ink, and goes to tlw back cf the stage. 

* Tbeie is a humour in the original which cannot be g^n in the translation. 
r^I>ien«/M'>iMaIIe,'&c., wMeh worn In da^sical German means the/AiAaffj alone; 
ibnt in its first senses and at present in die vu(gar use of the word, it signifies 
foreigners in general Our word wallnnts, I suppose, means outtaniisk nuts— 
WaluB nuces, in German ‘Welsch nusse.’—T. 
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Master of the Cellar, {fo the ^vants^ 

The Lietenant-General stands up.—Be on the watch.—N otf ! 
I'hey break up.—Off, and move back the fornis! 

[ They rise at all tlu titles, the sennints hurry off the frortt of 
^ the stage to the tables ; part of the guests come forward. 

SCENE XIII. 

[Octavio Ficcolomini enters in conversation with Maradas, and 
both place themselves quite on the edge of the stage on one side of ^ 
the proscenium. On the side directly opposite^ Max. Ficcolomini, 
by himself lost in thought^ and taking no part in anything that 
ts going forxvard.' The middle space between both^ but rather more | 
distant from the edge of the stage^ is filled up by Butler, Isolami, 
GpETz, Tiefenbacu, cz//^ Kolatto. 

IsoLANi. {while the company is coming forward.) 

Good night, good night, Kolatto ! Good night, Lietenant-General 1 
—I should rather say good morning. 

Goeiz. {to Tiefenbaeh.) 

Noble brother > [making the usual compliment after meals. 

I'lKFENBACH. 

Ay 1 ’twas a royal feast indeed. 

Goetz 

Yes, my l.Ady Countess understands these matters. Her mother- 
in-law, heaven rest her soul, taught her >—Ah! that was a housewife 
for you. 

TiEFENDACn. 

There was not her like in all Bohemia for setting out a table. 

Octavio, {aside to Maradas.) 

Do the the favour to talk to me—talk of what you will—or of 
nothing. Only preserve the appearance at least of talking. I would 
not wish to stand up myself, and yet I conjectiure that tnerc will be 
goings on here worthy of our attentive observation. 

\He wntimtes to fix his eye'on the whole ftOewing scene. 

IsOLANi. {onthepointofgfing.) 

L4lht^ lights I w 

Tertsky. {advances with the peeper to Isolani .) 

Noble brother 1 two minutes longer 1 here is something to sub* 
scribe. | 
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ISOLAKI. 

Subscribe as much as you like—^but you must excuse me from 
reading it 

Tertsky. 

There is no need. It is the oath which you have already read.— 
Only a few marks of your pen I 

[Isoiam hands ever thepa^ to Octaoio respectfully. 
Tertsky. 

Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no precedence here. 
\Od<cf}w runs orvr the pa'er with ap^rent indifferentt 
Tertsky watches him at some distance. 

Gosrz. {to Tertsky.) 

Noble Count! with your pei mission—Good night 

Tertsky. * 

Where’s the hurry? Come, one other composing draught— {To 
the servants.) —Ho I 
• Goetz. 

, Excuse me—an’t able. ^ 

Tertsky. 

A thimble-full! 

Goetz, 

Excuse m& 

TiFFKxnACH. {sits down ) 

Pardon me, nobles.—Thi.s standing does not agree with me. 

• Tekisky. 

Consult only your own convenience, General. 

Tiefenbach. 

Clear at head, sound in stomach—only my legs won’t cany me 
any longer. 

IsoLANi. {pointing at his corpulence.) 

Poor legs I how should they ? Such an unmerciful load! 

[Oe/irvio subscribes his name, and reaches over the paper to 
Tertsky f who gives it to Jsolani; and he goes to the table to 
sign his name. 

TlEFENDAbH. 

Twas that war in Pomerania that first brought it on. Out in all 
weathers—ice and snoww-no help for it—shall never get the better 
of it all the days of my life. * 

Goetz. 

Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no nice enquiries about 
the season. 
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* * 

Tertsky. {fibserving Jsalani, tuhose hand trembles aeusstvdy^ 
so that he eon scarcely dired his pen.) 

Have you had that ugly complaint Icmg, noble brother?— 
Despatch it 

ISOLANI. 

The sins of youth! 1 have already tried the Chalybeate waters. 
Well—I must bear it 

\_Tertsky gwes the paper to Maradas; he stips to the fable to 
substyibe. 

OcTAVia {advancing to Butler^ 

You are not over-fond of the oigies of Bacchus, C<^onel! I have 
observed it. You would, I think, find youiself more to your liking 
in the uproar of a b^tle, than of a feast 

Butler. 

1 must confess, *tis not in my way. 

OcTAVia {stepping nearer to him Jriendlily.) 

Nor in mine either, I can assure youand Tm not a little glad, 
my much-honoured Colon^ Butler, that we agree so well in our 
opinions. A half-dozen goc^ friends at most, at a small round table, 
a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, and a rational conversation— 
that’s my taste 1 

Butler. 

And mine too, when it can be had. 

[The paper comes to Ttrfenbach, who glances otvr it at the 
same time with Goetz and Kolatto. Maradas in the medn 
time returns to Octavio. All this takes placet the conversation 
with Butler proving uninterrupted. 

OcTAVia {introdmmg Mamdas Butler.) 

Don Balthasar Maradas 1 likewise a matt of our stamp, and long 
ago your admirer. [Butler bows. 

» OcFAVio.' {continuing.) 

You are a stranger here—’twas but yesterday you arrived;—^you 
are ignorant of the ways and means here. Tis a wretched place—I 
know, at our age, one loves to be snug and quiet-—What if you 
moved your lodgings?—Come, be my visitor. {Butler makes a low 
bow^ Nay, withtmt comphnubnti—For a fncnd like you, 1 have 
still a comer remaining. 

Butler, {coldly^ 

Yoor obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieutenant-Genend. 

[Thepaper semes W Butler, who goes to the table to stAsaibe 
it, The front of the stage is poeant, so that both, the Picco- 
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lominiSj eaeA on the side where he had been firom the conk- 
ineneement of the seene^ remain alone, 

Octavio. {After ham'ng some time watched his son in silence^ advances 

somewhat nearer to him^ 

You were long absent from us. fnend 1 

Max, 

I-urgent business detained me. 

Octavio. 

And, 1 observe, you are still absent I 

Max. 

• You know this crowd and bustle always makes me silent. 
Octavio, {advancingstwnearer,) 

May I be permitted to ask what the business was that detained 
you ?—Tertsky knows it without asking! 

Max. 

What does Tertsky know ? 

Octavio. 

. He was the only one who did not miss you. 

IsoLANi. {who has been attending to them from some distance^ st^s vb.) 

Well done, ^her! Rout out his baggage ! Beat up his q'lar- 
ters 1 There is something there that should not be. 

Tertsky. {with the paper.) 

Is there none wanting ? Have the whole subscribed ? 

OCTAVir. 

■ All. 

Tertsky. {failing aloud.) 

Ho ! who subscribes ? 

Butler, {po Tirtsl^.) 

Count the names, lliere ought to be just thirty. * 

Tertsky. 

Here is a cross. 

Tiefenback. 

That’s my mark. 

ISOLANI. 

He cannot write; but his cross is a good cross, and is honoured 
by Jews as well as Christians. 

OcTAViOk (presses on to Max.) 

Come, General j let us go. It is late. 

Tertsky. 

One Piccolomini only has signed. 
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I 90 LANI. {^powtif^ to Max.f’ 

Ix)ok ! that is your man, diat statue there, who has had neither 
eye, ear, nor tongue for us the whole evening. 

[Max. raxtves the paper from Tertsky, which he looks upon 
vacantly. 

SCENE XIV. 

I ( To these enter Illo from the inner room. He has in his hand the 

golden service-capf and ts extremely distempered with dnnktng. j 
Goltz and Butler follow him^ endeenwunng to keep him back,) > 

Illo. ' ■ 

What do you want ? I.et me go. j 

Goetz and Butler. ! 

Drink no more, Illo ' For heaven'.s sake, drink no more. • 

Ilia), (t^s up to Octavio, and shakes him cordially by the hand, and ! 

then drinks.) ^ 

Octavio I I bring this to you! I^et all gnidge be drowned in I 
this fnendly bowl! I know well enough, ye never loved me—Devil ' 
take me!—and 1 never loved you !—I am always 'even with people \ 
in that way I —lAJt what’s past be past—that is, you understan(l— ^ 
forgotten! I esteem you infinitely {Embracing htm repeatedly.) Vou 
have not a dearer friend on earth than I—but that you know. The 
I fellow that cries rogue to you, calls me villain—and I'll strangle him! ; 

! —^my dixir friend ! 

Tertsky. {whispering to hm.) j 

Art in thy senses ? For heaven’s sake, Illo I think where you are. 1 

, Illo. {aloud,) j 

\Vhat do you mean ?—^There are none Init friends here, are there? | 
l{Looks round the whole arcle with a jolly ao'l triumphant air.) Not a I 
sneaker among us, thank heaven t 

• Tertsky. {to Butler^ eagerly). 

Take him off with you, force him off, 1 entreat you, Butler 1 

Butler, {to Illo.) 

Field-Marshal 1 a word with you. [Latds him to fhi sidoboard. 

1lix>. \eordially.) 

A thousand for one! Fill—Fill it once more up to the brim.— 

'To this gallant man’s health 1 

IsoLANL ipi Max.^ who aVtke while has been staring on the paper with 

fixed but vacant eyes.) 

Slow and sure, my noble brother 1—Hast parted it all yet 
wotds yet to go thro’ ?■—Ha?— ■' 
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Max. inking as from a dream.) 
vVhat am I to do ? 

Tertsky. {and at the same time Isolemi.) 

Sign your name. 

[Octavio directs his eyes on him with intense anxi^. 
Max. {returns the fafer.) 

Let it stay till to-morrow. It is husin^s^to-day I am not suifi- 
cisAtly collected. Send it to me to-moxrow. 

Tertsky. 

Nay, collect yourself a little. 

• ISOLANI. 

Awake, man ' awake !—Come, thy signature, and have done with 
it! What? Thou art the youngest in the whole company, and 
wouldst be wiser than all of us together? Look there! thy fiitiicr 
has signed—we have all signed. 

Tertsky. {to Octavio.) 

Use your influence. Instruct him. 

, Octavio. 

My son is at the age of discretion. 

Illo. {leaves the servtce<up on the sid^oard) 

What’s the dispute ? 

Tertsky. 

He declines subscribing the paper. 

Max. 

1 say, it may as well stay till to-morrow. 

Illo. 

It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it—^and so must you. 
—You must subscribe. 

’ Max. 

Illo, good night. ' 

Illo. 

No !r-You come not ofi* so. The Duke shall learn who are his 
friends. [All adleet round Illo and Max. 

Max. 

Wliat my sentiments are towards the Duke, the Duke knows, 
« every one knows—what need of this wild stuff? 

Illo. 

This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partiality to Italians and 
foreigners.—Us Bohemians he holds for little better than dullards—^ 
nothing pleases him but what*s outlandish. 
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Tertsky. {in extreme embarrassment, to ike ommamders, toko at Illo's 
Tvords gave a sudden start, as pr^ring to resent tkem ) 

It is the wine that speaks and not his reason. Attend not to him, 
I entreat you. 

IsOLANi. {witk a bitter /aagk.) 

Wine invents nothing: it only tattUs,. 

iLLO. 

He who is not with me is against me. Your tender consciences! 
Unless they can slip out by a back-door, by a puny proviso 1 

Tertsky. {interrupting him.) 

He is stark mad—don’t listen to him. 

Illo. {ratsing kis voice to the highest pitchy 

Unless they can slip out by a proviso. —What of the proviso? 
The devil take this proviso ! 

Max. {has his attention roused, and looks again into the paper.) 

What IS there here then of sudi perilous import ? You make me 
curious—I must look closer at it 

Tertsky. (/» a hw mice to Illo.) , 

What are you doing, Illo ? You are ruining us. 

Tiefenbach. {to Kolaito.) 

Ay, ay ' I observed, that before wc sat down to supper, it was 
read differently. 

Goetz. 

^Vhy, I seemed to think so too. 

ISOLANI. 

What do I care for that ? Where there stand other names, mine 
can stand too. 

Tiefenbach 

Before supper there was a certain piOvico dierein, or short clause 
concerning our duties to the Emperor. 

* Buti^r. {to one t^tke commanderr.) 

For shame, for shame ! Betliink you. What is the main busi¬ 
ness here ? The question now is, whether we shall keep our General, 
or let him retire. One must not take these things too nicely and 
over-scrupulously. . 

IsoLANi. {to one of the generals.) 

Did the Duke make any of th^ provisos ndien he gave you 
your regiment ? 

Tertsky. {to Goeta.) 

Or when he gave ‘you the omce of army-purveyanceif which 
brings you in yearly a thousand piatole& 
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Illo. 

He is a rascal who makes us out to be togues. IT there be any 
one that wants satis£u:tion, let him say so. 1 am his man. 

Tiefenbach. 

Softly, softly I Twas but a word or two. 

Max. (Jiavt/rg r&td the paper ghes tt hack.) 

Till to-moxTow, therefore I 

Illo. {stammering with rage and fury ^ loses dll cominani over himself 
and presents the paper to Max. toith one hand, and his sword in the 
other^ 

Subscribe—^Judas! 

ISOLANI. 

Out upon you, Illo! 

Octavio, Tertskv, B jtler. {all togdher.) 

Down with the sword. 

Max. {rushes on him suddenly and disarms him, then to Count Thfshy.) 
Take him off to bed. 

[Max. leaves the stage. Illo cursing and raving is held back 
, by some of the ^ficers, and amidst a universal confusion the 

curtain drops. 


ACT III. 

Scene, a chamber in Piajlominfs Mansion.— It is Night. 

SCEXE I. 

OclAVlO PiCCOLOMINI. A VaLET DE CHAMBER, With lights. 

Octavio. 

-And when my son comes in, conduct him hither. 

What is the hour ? 

Valet. 

*Tis on the point of morning. 

Octavio. 

Set down the light. We mean not to undress. 

You may retire to sleep. 

[Exit^yalef. Octavio paces, musing, across the chamber. 
Max. Ptc&domini enters un^servdl, and looks cd his father 
for some moments in silence. 
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Max. 

Art thou ofTendeH with me? Heaven knows 
'fhat odious business was no fault of mine. 

’Tis true, indeed, 1 saw thy signature. 

What thm hadst sanctioned should not, it might seem, 

Have come amiss to me. But—’tis my nature— 

Thou know’st, that m such matters 1 must follow 
My own light, not another's. 

OciAvio. {go& up to hinty and anbraces him.) 

Follow it, 

O follow it still further, my best son! 

To-night, dear boy < it hath more faithfully 
Guided thee than th’ example of thy father. 

Max. 

Declare thyself less darkly. 

OcT.wio 

1 will do so. 

For after what has taken ^ilace tins night. 

There must remain no secrets 'tnixt us two. * 

[Both sad themselves. 

Max. Piccolomini, what thinkSt thou of 
The oath that was sent round for signatures ? 

Max. 

I hold It for a thing of harmless import, 

Altho’ I like not these set declarations. 

OcfAvia 

And on no other ground hast thou refused 
I'hc signature they fain had urested from thee? 

Max. 

It was a serious business-^-1 Wc j absent— 

The affair itself seemed not so urgent to me. 

Octavio. 

Be open, Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion ? 

Max. 

Suspicion 1 what suspicion? Not the least. 

Octavio. 

Thank thy good angel, Piccolomini; 

He drew thee back unconscious from the abyss. 

Max. 

I knqw Hot what thou meanest. 
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Octavio. 

I will teinhee. 

Fain would they have extorted from thee, son, 

The sanction of thy name to villany; 

Yea, with a single flourish of thy pen, 

Made thee renounce thy duty and thy honour 1 

Max. (r/x«r.) 

Octavio I « 

Octavio. 

Patience 1 Seat yourself. Much yet 
Hast thou to learn from me, fnend !—hast for years 
Lived 111 incomprehensible illusion. . 

Before thine eyes is treason drawing out * 

As black a web as e’er was spun from venom: 

A power of hell o’erclouds thy understanding. 

I dare no longer stand in silence—dare 
No longer see thee wandering on in darkness, 

Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 

Max. 

■ 

My father! 

Yet, ere thou speak’st, a moment's jiause of thought. 

If your disclosures should appear to be 
Conjectures only—and almost 1 fear 
They will be nothing further—spare them ! I 
Am not in that collected mood at present, 

That 1 could listen to them quietly. 

OcfAVio. 

The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light. 

The more impatient cause have I, my son, 

To force it on tliec. To the innocence 

And wisdom of thy heart 1 could'have trusted thee** 

With calm assurance—but 1 sec the net 
Preparing—and it is thy heart itself 
Alarms me for thine innocence—that secret, 

Vfixuig /its tyes steadfastly on Ms son's foa. 
Which thou conceaiest, forces mine from me. 

\Max. aUempts te tf/ijttvr, but hesdates^ and casts Ms eyes to 
the ground embarrassed 

Octavio, {after a paused 

Know, then, they are duping theea most foul game 
With l^ec and with us all—^nay, hear me calmly— 
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The Duke even now is playing. He assumes 
The mask, as if to would forsake the army; 

And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor—to 
And carry it over to the enemy! 

Max. 

That low priest's legend 1 know well, buf did not 
Expect to hear^t from thy mouth. 

Oci'AVio. 

That mouthy 

JTrom which tliou hear'st it at this present moment 
Doth warrant thee that it is no priest’s legend. 

^ . Max. 

How mf re a maniac they suppose the Duke. 

Wliat, he can meditate ?—the Duke ?—can dream 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tned troops and true, all honourable soldiers, 

More than a thousand noblemen among them, 

From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure tliem 
And make them all unanimous to do 
A deed that brands them scoundrels ? 

Octavio. 

Such a deed, 

With such a front of.infamy, the Duke 
No way desires—what he requires of us 
Bears a far gentler appellation. Nothing 
I He wishes, but to give the empire peace. 

And sOy because the Emptror hates this peace, 
Therefore the Duke—the Duke willhim to it. 
All parts of the empire will he pa ify. 

And for his trouble wul retain in payment 
AVhat he has already in his gnpe)—Bohemia! 

Max. * 

Has Octavio, mented of us, 

Tliat wk—^that we should think so vilely of hiia? 

Octavio. 

What would think is not the question here. 

The affair speaks for itself-'-and clemrest proob I 
Hear ipci niy son—’tis not unknown to thee. 

In wliat ill credit with the Court we stand. 

But little dost thou know or guc|S what trickSy . 
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' What base intrigues, what lying artifices, > 

Have been employed—for this sole end—to sow 
Mutiny m the camp! All bands are loosed— 
Loosed all the bands that link the officer 
To his lipge Emperor, all that bind the soldier * 
AfTectionately to the citizen. 

Lawless he stands, and threat’ningly beleaguers 
The state he’s bound to guard. To such a height 
'Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 
Before his armies—^his own armies—trembles, 

Yea, in his cajntal, his palarc, fears 
The traitors' poniards, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hiilc his tender oftspiing- 

Not from the Swedes, not from the l.utherans— 

No' from his own troops hide and hurry them > 

Max 

Cease, cease' thou tortur’st, shatler’^t me. I know 
That off we tremble at an empty terror ; 

But the false phantasm brings a real misery 

Oci uio 

It lb no phantasm. An intebtinc isar. 

Of all the most unnatural and cruel, 

Will burst out into flames, if instantly « 

We do not fly and stifle it. The Generals 
Arc many of them long ago won over, 

'Hie subalterns me saiillating—whole 
Regiments and garnsons arc vacillating. 

'L'o foreigners our strong-holds arc entrusted; 

To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up , to Tertsky 
Five regiments, loot and horse—tb Isolani, 

To lllo, Kinski, Butler, tlic best troojis. t 

Max. 

likewise to both of us. ^ 

Octavio. 

Because the Duke 

Believes he has secured us—means to lure us 
istill further on tiy splendid promises. 

To me he portions forth the pnneedoms Glatz 
And Sagan; and too plain 1 see the angel 
With wlucli Ik doubty not to catch 
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Max. 

* No^,np» 

I tell thee—^no! 

Octavio. 

O opefi yet thine eyes I 

And to what purpose think’st thou he has called us 
Hither to PUsen? Tc^ avail himself 
Of our advice ? O when did Friedland c^er 
Need our advice? ]3e calm, and listen to me. 

To sell ourselves are ivc called hither, and 
Decline wc that—to be his Jiostiges. 

Therefore doth noble (Jalas stand aloof; 

Thy fa her, too, thou wouldSt not have seen here, 
If higher duties had not held liini fetterefd. 

M\x 

He makes no secret of it—^ncetls make none— 
That we’re called hither for his sake—he owns it. 
He needs our aiclance to maintain himself— 

He did so much for us ; and 'tis but fair ^ 

That wc, too, should do somewhat now for him. 

OciAvm 

And know’st thou what it is which wc must do? 
That lllo's drunken nioo<l betrayed it to thee 
Bethink thyself—what hast thou heard, w'hat seen? 
The counterfeited paper—the omission 
Of that jiarticular clause, so full of meanihg. 

Docs Jt not prove that they irvoiild bind us down 
To nothing good ? 

Max 

'1 hat coiintertcited paper 
'Appears to me no other than a tnck 
^ Of lllo’s own device These ffnderhand ’ 

Traders in great men's interests, ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 

They see the Duke at variance with the Court, 

And l^ondly think to serve him, when they widen , 
The Bkeach ureparably. Trust me, father, 

'pife Duke knows nothing of all this. ^ 

Octavio. 

It grieves me 

lhat I must dash to earth, that I must s&tteif 4 
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A faith so specious; but I may not spare thee' 

For this is not a tipie for tenderness. 

Thou must take measures, speedy one^l—^must act. 

I therefore will confess to thee, that all 
Which I’ve intrusted to thee now—that all ' 

Which seems to thee so unbelievable. 

That—I will tell thee--(<#/wtff^)~35tax., I had it all 
From his own mouth—from the J )uke’s mouth I had it. 

Max. {in exi.esm'e agitation.) 

No ’—^no ’—never i 

Octavio, 

fiiniself confided to me ' 

What I, 'tis tnie, had Ion;; before discovered 
By other means—^Inin&clt confided to me, 

'I'hat 'twas his .settled plan to join the Swedes > 

And, at the head of the united armies, 

Compel the Emperor- 

Max. 

lie IS passionate. 

The Court has stung him—he is sore all over 
With injuries and alJronts , and in a moment 
Of irritation, what it he, tor once, 

Forgot himself? He's an impetuous man. 

OsJ'.WK). 

Nay, in cold blood, he did omfess this to me; ■- 

And havingMConstrucd my astonishment 
Into a scruple of Ins power, he showed me 
His written evidences—showed me letters, 

Both fioin the Saxon and the Swrede, that gas'e 
Promi<»es of aulance, and deliiicd th' amount 

Max. 

It cannot becan tiotf- be ^—can not be 1 
Dost thou not sue, it cannot! 

Thou woiildest of necessity have shown him • \ 

Such honor, such deep loathing—that or he 
Had taken thee for his better genius, or 
Thou stood'st not now a living man before me^ 

Octavio. • , 

I have laSl open my objections to him, 

Dissuaded him with pressing earne.stness; 

But my a^ibmmv,.the full sentiment > 
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Of mjr whek heart—that I have still kept sacred 
To my own consciousness. * 

Max. 

“ And thou hast been 

So treacherous ? That looks not like my father 1 
X trusted not thy words, when thou didst tell me 
]£vil of him; *much less can 1 noto do it, 

That thoi» calumniatest thy own self. 

Octavio 

•I did not thiiist myself into his secresy. 

Max 

Uprightness merited his confidence. 

OCl’AVIO 

He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 

Mvx 

Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Occav lo! 

Oi-rwio 

Cjuvc 1 him a c.iu*<e 
To entcitain a scruple of iiiy honour? 

M \x 

'Hiat he did not, evinced his confidence. 

Oltavio. 

Dear son, it is not alwais possible 
Still to pieserve that infant purity 
Which the voiic teaches in our inmost heart. 

Still m alaim, for ever on the watch 
Against the w lies of wicked men, e’en Virtue 
Will sometimes bear away her outward robes ► 
Soiled in the wrestle with Inirpiiiy. 

This is the curse of every evil deed, 

Tli^t, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 

, I do not cheat my bcttei soul with sophisms; 

I but perform my orders; the Km[)eror « 

Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy. 

Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Ob^ed the heart at all times; but so doing, 

In ftiis our present sojourn with bad men. 

We must abandon many an honest object ' 

Tis now our call to serve the Hmperor, 

By what means he can best be served—the heart 
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May ntfliisper what it will—this is our call 1 * 

Max. I 

It seems a thing appointed that to-day 
I should not comprehend, not undtfrstaind thee. 

The Duke, thou say’st, did honestly pour but ^ 

His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose; 

And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 

For a good purjiose '—Silence, 1 entreat thee— 

My friend tliou stealest not from me— 

Let me not lose my father ? 

OcTAVJO {iupprtssing resentment.') 

As yet thou know’st not all, my son. 1 have 

Yet somewhat to disclose to tliuc. * \After a pause. 

Duke Fnedland 

Hath made his preparations. He relies 
ITpon his stars. lie deems us unprovided, 

And thinks to fall upon us by surpnse. ' 

Yea, in his dream ot hope, he grasps alrfedy 
The golden circle in his hand. He errs. 

We too have been in action—he but grasps 
His e\il fate, most e\il, most my.stenous > 

Max 

O nothing rash, my sire. By all that’s good 
Let me invoke thee—no precipitation ! 

OciAVio. 

With light tread stole he on his evil way, 

And light of tread batji Vengeance stole on after him. 

Unseen she stands already, dark behind him— 

But one step more—he shudders in her grasp ! 

Thou hast seen Questenberg with me As yet 
Thou know’st but his ostensible commission-— 

He brought witli him a pnrvtte one, my son. 

And that w'as for me only. 

Max. 

' . • May I know it ? 

Octavio, {setzes the patent) 

' Max h [A pause. 

-In this disclosure place 1 in thy hands 

The Empire’s welfare and thy father’s life. 

Dear to thy inmost'heart is Wallenstein: 

A powerful tie of love, Of veneration, « ’ 
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Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest youth. 

Thou nourishest the wish —O let me still 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence 1 
The ftope thou nourishest to knit thyself 
Yet closer to him- 

Max. 

f Father- 

OcrrAVio. 

O my son I 

1 trust thy heart undoubtingly. But am 1 
Equity sure of thy collcctedness ? 

Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance, 

I'o entei this man’s presence, when that 1 
Have trusted to thee his whole fate ? 

Max. 

According 

As thou dost trust me, father, with his cnine. 

[Os/avw takes a paper out of his escrutotre, and gives tt Jo 
him. 


Max 

What ? how ?—a full imperial patent! 

Octavio. 

Read it 

Max. {just glances on it) 

Duke Fnedland sentenced and condemned I 

OcfAVIO. 

’ Even so. 

. Max. {thrmvs dezon the paper. ^ 

O this is too much!—O unhappy error 1 ■ 

f)CTAVIO. 

Read on. Collect thyself. 

Max. {after he has reoii further with a took of c^ighi and 
astonishment on his father.) 

How ! what!—^Thou !—Ihou I 

OCI'AVIO. 

But lor the present moment, till the King 
Of Hungary may safely jom the army, 

Is the command assigned to me ' 

Max. 

. And think'st thou, 

Dost thou bdieve, that thou wilt tear Uirom.him? 
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O never hope it!—Father! father! father! 

An inauspicious office is enjoined thee. 

This paper here—this i and wilt thou enforce it? 

The mighty, in the middle of his host. 

Surrounded by his thousands, him wpuld’st thou 
Disarm—degrade I Thou’rt lost, both thou and all ot us. 

Octavio. ^ 

What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 

In the great hand of God I stand. The Almig'ity 
^Vlll cover with his shield the imperial hous^, 

And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness., 

The Emperor hath true servants still: and, even 
Here in the camp, there are enough bravo men. 

Who for the good cause will fight gallantly. 

The faithful have been warned—the dangerous 
Are closely watched. I wait -but the first stop, 

And then immediately- 

» " Max. 

What! on suspiaoi) ? 

Immediately? 


Octavio. 


The Emperor is no tyrant. 
The deed alone he’ll punish, not the wish. 
The Duke hath yet his destiny in his power 
Let him but leave the treason uncompleted. 
He will be silently displaced from office. 
And make way to his Emperor’s royal son. 
An honourable exile to his casiles 
Will be a benefaction to him rather 


Than pumshmenL But the first open step- 

Max. 


What caH'st thou such a step ? A wicked step 
Ne'er will he take: but thou might'st easily, 
Yea, thou hast done it, misinterpret him. 


Octavio. 


Nay, howsoever punishable ivere 
Duke Friedland's purposes, yet still the steps 
Which he hath taken openly, permit 
A mild construction. It is my intention ' 

To leave this paper wholly unenforced 
Till some act is comixutted which convicts him 
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Of a high-treoson, without doubt or plea, 
And that shall sentence him. 

Max. 


Th>self 


But who the judge ? 
Octavio. 

Max. 


For ever, then, this paper will lie idle. 

Octavio. 

Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be proved. 

After the counter-promise Of this evening, 

It cannot be but he must deem himself 
Secure of the majority with us. 

And of the army’s general sentiment 
He hath a pleasing proof in that petition 
Which thou delivei’st to him from the regiments. 

Add this too—I have letters that the Khinegrave 
Hath changed his route, and travels by foigcerl marches 
To the Bohemian Forest. W'hat this purports, 
Kemains unknown ; and, to confirm suspicion. 

This night a bwedish nobleman arrived here. 


Max. 

I have thy word. Thou’lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinced me—me ni) self. 

Octavio. 

Is it possible ? Still, after all thou know’st, 

' Canst thou believe still in Ins innocence ? 


Max (with enthusiasm.} 

Thy judgment may mistake ; my h'-iirt cannot. 

[moifeiates his voice and manner 
Tliese reason.s might e\pound thy spirit or mine, 

But they expound nbt Fnedland—I have faith : 

For as he knits his fortunes to the stars. 

Even so doth he resemble them in secret, 

Wonderful, still inei^iicable courses' 

Trust me, they do him wrong. 3\il will be solved. « 

These smoke's, at once, will kindle into flame— 

The edges of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 
Hie Unapproachable ^ide out in splendour. 
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1 will await it. 


Octavio. 


SCENE II. 


S2I 


Octavio and Max. as brfore. To thfm the Valet of thf Ciiamder. 

Octavio. 

How now, then ? 

Valet. 

A despatch is at the door. 

Oc'lAVIO. 

So early? From whom comes he then? Who is it ^ 

Valkt. 

That he refused to tell me 

OclAMO. 

Lead him in: 

And, hark you—^let it not transjiire. 

• [Exit Vaiet—the Comet steps in 

Ha I Comet—is it you ? and from Count Galas ? 

Give me your letters 

Cornlt. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Tmsted it not to letters 

Oc’iAVip. 

And what is it ? 

Cornet. 

He bade me tell you—Dare I speak openly here? 

Octavio. 


My son knows alL 

Cornet. 

We have him. 
Octavio. 

WTiom ? 

Cornet. 


1 he old negociator.. 

Oct {eagerly.) 

And you have him ? 


Sesina. 


Cornet. 

In the Bohemian forest, Captain Mohrbrand 
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Found and secured him yester-momin^r early: 

He was proceeding tlien to Regenspuig, 

And on him were despatches for the Swede.^ 

Octavio. 

And the despatches- 

Cornet. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The pnsoner mth them. 

Octavio. 

This is, indeed, a tiding > 
That fellow is a precious casket to us, 

Enclosing weighty things.—^Vas much found on him 

Cornet. 

1 think, SIX packets, with Count Tertsky’s arms. 

Octavio. 

None in the Duke’s own hand ? 

Cornet. 

Not that 1 know'. 


Octavio. 

And old Sesina ? 

Cornet. 

He was sorely frightened. 
When it was told him he must to Vienna. 

But the Count Altnnger Jhade him take heart, 
Would he but make a full and free confession. 

Octavio. 

Is Altnnger then with your lord ? 1 heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

Cornet. 

These three days past 

He’s with my master, the Lieutenant-general, 

At Frauembutg. Already have the^ sixty 
Small companies together, chosen men: 
Respectfully they greet you with assurances. 

That they are only waiting your commands. 

Octavio. 

In a few days may great events take place* 

And when must you return ? 

Cornet. 

I wait your orders. 
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Octavio. 

Renuun till evening. 

signifies his assent and obeisan^^ and is going. 
Octavio. 

No one saw you—^ha? 

Cornet. 

No living creature. Thro' the cloister wicket 
The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 

Octavio. 

Go, rest your limbs, and keep yourself concealed. 

I hold it probable, that yet ere evening 
I shall despatch you. The developi^ent 
Of this affair approaches: ere the day, 

That even now is Pawning in the heaven, * 

Ere this eventful day hath set, the lot 
That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. [Exit Cornet. 

SCENE III. 

UCTAVio and ^L\x. Piccolomini. 

OCIAVIO. 

Well —and what now, son ? All wall soon be clear, 

For all, I’m certain, went thro’ that Sesina. 

Max. {who through the whole of the foregoing scene has been in a violent 
and visible struggle of feelings^ at length starts as one resolved.) 

I will procure me light a shorter way. 

Farewell. 

Octavio. 

Where J30W ?—Remain here. 

Max. 

To the Duke. 

Octavio, {alarmed.) *• 

What— 

Max. { returning .) 

If diou hast believed that 1 shall act 

A part in this thy play- 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 

False with the heart—I may not, cannot be: 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me— 
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As his friend trust me—and then lull my conscience 
With such low pleas as these:—‘ 1 asked him not— 
He did it all at his own hazard—and , 

My mouth has never lied to him.’—No, no 1 
What a friend takes me for, that 1 must be. 

—I’ll to the Duke, ere yet this day is ended 
'Will I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world, and with one stride 
Break through and rend this iine-spun web of }'Ours. 
He can, he will'—/still am his believer. 

Yet I’ll not j)ledge myself, but that those letters 
May furnish you, perchance, with proofs against him. 
How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded— 
What ma> not he himself, too, have permitted 
Himself to do, to snare the enemy. 

The laws of w'ar excusing ? Nothing save 
His own mouth shall comict him—^nothmg less! 
And face to face will I go question him. 


Thou wilt ? 


Octavio. 

Max. 


I will, as sure as this heart beats. 
Octavio. 

I have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 

I calculated on a prudent son, 

Who would have blest the hand beneficent 
That plucked him back from the abyss—^and lo! 
A fascinated being 1 discover, 

Whom his two eyes beiool, whom>passion wilders, 
W4iom not the broadest light of noon can heaL 
Go, question him >—Be mad enough, I pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy Emperor, 

Go, give it up free booty !—Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
Now tliat a miracle of heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour, 

And laid to sleep Suspicion’s piercing eyes, ‘ 
l<et me liave lived to see that mine own son, 

With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 
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Max. 

Ay—this state-policy! O how I curse ^ I 
You will some time, with your state-policy, 

Compel him to the measure: it may happen, 

Because ye are determined that he’s guilty, 

Guilty ye’ll make him. All retreat cut off, 

You close up every outlet, hem him in 

Narrower ami narrower, till at length ye force him— 

Yes, yr,—ye Jorce him, in his desperation. 

To set fire to his prison.—Father > father i 
That never can end well—it cannot—will not 1 
And let it be decided as it may, 

I see with boding heart the near appibach 
Of an ill-starred unblest catastrophe. 

For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall. 

Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 

And as a ship, that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire, at once, and with a thunder-burst, 

Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and rum betwixt sea and heaven; 

So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All Uif, w'ho’re Axed and mortised to his fortune. 

Deem of it what thou wilt, but pardon me, 

That 1 must bear me on in my own way. 

All must remain pure betwixt.him and me; 

And, ere the day-light dawns, it must be known 
Which 1 must lose—my father, or my friend. 

* \Punng his extt the curtain dnf/‘s. 


ACT IV. 

Scene—a room fitted up for astrological labours^ and provide with 
celestial charts^ vnth globes^ telescopes^ quadrants^ and other mathe¬ 
matical instruments. — Seven idossal figures, representing t^ 
planets, each with a transparent star of a dtfierent colour on its 
head, stand in a semt-arde in the back-ground, so that Mars and 
Saturn are nearest the eye .— The remasnder of the scene, and its 
disposition^ is given in fourth scene of the second act..—There 
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must be a curtain aver the Jiguris^ which may be dropped, and 
conceal them on occasions. 

[fn the fifth scene of this act it must be dropped: but, in the seventh 
scene, tt must be again drawn up wholly or in part?^ 

SCENE I. 

Wallen'stein at a back table, on which a speculum astrologicum is 
described with chalk. Seni is taking observations through a window. 

Wallenstein. 

All well —and now let it’ be ended, Seni.—Come, 

The dawi' coinmencQS> and Mars rules the hour. 

We must i'lve o’er the operation. Come, 

We know enough. 

Seni. 

Your Highness must permit me 
Just to contemplate Venus. She’s now rising: 

Like as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

Walt lns’i ein. 

She is at present in her perigee, 

And shoots down now her strongest influences. * 

[Contemplating the figure on the table. 
Auspicious aspect—fateful m conjunction. 

At length the mighty three corratliatc; 

And the two stars of blessing, Jupiter 

And Venus, take between them the malignant 

Shly-malicious Mars, and thus compel * 

Into my service that old mischief-founder: 

For long he viewed me hostilely, an 1 ever > 

With beam oblique, or ])erpendicuUr, 

Now in the quartile, now in the secundan, 

Shot his red lightnings at my stars, disturbing 
Their blessed influences and sweet aspects 
Now they have conquered the old enemy. 

And bring him'm the heavens a prisoner to me. 

Seni. iyjoho has come down from the window.) 

And in a corner house, your Highness—^think of that! 

That makes each influence of double strength. 

Wallenstein. 

And sulk and moon, too, in the sextile aspect," 
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The soft light with the vehement—so I love it 
Sol is the heart, Luna the head of heaven. 

Bold be the plain, fiery the execution. 

Seni. 

And both the mighty lumina by no 
Maleficus affronted. Lo ! Satumus, 

Innocuous, powerless, m cadente domo. 

Wallenstein. 

Hie empire of Satumus is gone by: 

Lord of the secret birth of things is he; 

Within the lap of earth, and in the depths 
Of the imaguiation dominates; 

And his are all things that escheiy th^ light. 

The time is o’er of brooding and contrivance; 

For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now. 

And the dark work, complete of preparation. 

He draws by force into the realm of light. 

Now must we hasten on to action, ere 

'I'he scheme and most aus])icious positure 

Parts o'er my head, and takes once more its flight, 

For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 

\2hcre are krnfcks at i/tc doot. 
There’s some one knocking there See who it is. 

'I'ER'iSKY {Jrom ‘unt/iout.) 

Open, and let me m. 

Wallenstein. 

Ay—'tis 'I'ertsky. 

What IS there of such urgence ? We are busy. 

Tertsky. (from nfi/hout ) 

T.Ay all aside at present, L entreat you. 

It sufiers no delaymg. 

M'allenstlin. 

Open, Seni 1 

[WAile Seni opens the door Jor Tertsky^ IVdIlenstezn drah's 
the curtaai over the fgures. 

Tertsky. (enters.) 

Hast thou already heard it ? He is taken. 

Galas has given him up to the Emjieror. 

TtSow draztis off the black tabU^ and exit. 
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SCENE II. ' 

Wallenstein, Count Tertskv. 

Wallenstein, {to Tkrtsky^ 

Who has been taken ?—Who is given up ? 

Tertsky. 

The man who knows our secrets, who knows every 
Negotiation with the Swede and Saxon, 

Thro’ whose hands all and everything has passed— 
Wallenstein, {drawing back) 

Nay, not Sesma ?—Say, No ' 1 entreat thee. 

■* Tertsky. 

All on Ills road for Regenspurg to the Swede 
He was plunged down upon by Galas’ agent, 

Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 

There must have been found on him my whole packet 
To Thur, to Kinsky, to 0.xeni>tirn, to Arnheim 
All this IS in their hands , they have now an insight 
Into the whole—our measures, and our motives 

SCENE III. 

To them ertten Illo. 

Illo. {to Tertsky.) 

Has he heard it ? 

Tertsky. 

He has heard it. 

Illo. {to WallemMn.) 

Think’st thou still 

To make thy peace with the Emp’ror, to regam 
His confidence?—E’en were it now iJiy wish 
'Fo abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
What thou hast wished; 'then forward thou must press ; 
Retreat is now no IcHiger in thy power. 

Tertsky. 

They have documents against us, and in hands, 

Which show beyond all power of contradiction— 

Wallenstein. 

Of my hand-writing>-iio iota. Thee 
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I punish for thy hes. 

Illo 

And thou behev st 

Th‘it TV hit this man thit tv hat th) sisters hus1)and 
Did in thv name, tv ill not stand on thy reckonuig? 
Nts nord mint pass for thy Tvord Tvith the bvvede,' 
And not with those that hitc thee at Vienna 

fFRISkY 

In wTiting thou gaVst notlnn^—But bethink thee. 
How iir thou lenturcdst b> word of mouth 
■\^ ith this Sesina^ \nd will he be siknt? 

If he c m sa\e himself b} yielding up 
Ih> serret purposes will he retiin them? 

li ro 

Thistlf dost not c n(cue it j ossil le 
And sini e thc> now hut ev i len e mthentic 
How fir thou hast ilreidv b^nt spe ik —ttll us, 
hit art thou wiiting for ^ Fho i cinst no lonj,fr 
Keei th> commind m 1 bcionJ h ipt ofrtscu 
J huu It lost, if thou resign st it 

W lIIl-NSll IV 

In the irnu 

I les stcunU The irmj will not 
Vbind n me Whitevei the> ini> know, 

Ihe p iwer is mine in 1 the> must bUll down — 
Vnd sub->tilute I ciiition i jr iiu te ilt) 
lhe> must be sitished it leist i^ peir so 

Iiio 

The irm>, Diikt thine naw-^fn thi moment— 
lis thine but think with terror on the slow, 

Ihe quiet powei of time I rum open \i 1 me 
Ihe ittachmenr af th} soldier} serures thic 
To da\—to morrow but j,i iiit st thou them i resj ite, 
Unheird unseen thei II undermine thit lose 
On which thou now dost teel so liini i fa Ring, 

^\lth wil} the(t will draw iw i) trom thee 

(Jne after th other- 

^\aiiensiu\ 

’ lis a c iTsed acadent 1 

IlLO 

O I wiU «dl It a most blessed one 
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If It work on thee as it ought to do, 

Huny thee on to action—to decision-"' 

'I’he Swedish General- * 

Wallisnstkin. 

He's arrived I—JCnow'st thou 

- What his commission is- 

iLLO. 

To thee, alone 
Will he intrust the purpose- of his coming 
• Wallers I Eix. 

A cursed, cursed accident I—Yes, yes, 

Sesina J^nows too mucli, and wont be silent 

Terfsky. 

He’s a Bohemian fugitive and rebel, 
liis neck is forfeit. Can he save himself 
At thy cost, think you he will scruple it? 

And if they put him to the torture, will he. 

Will he, that dastardling, have strength enough-— 
Wallenstein-, {lost w thought ) 

Their confidence is lost—irrepaiable ' 

And 1 may act what way I will, I shall 
Be and remain for ever in their thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerely 
Soever 1 return back to my duty, 

It will no longer help me- 

Illo. j- 

Ruin thee, 

That it will do ! Not thy fidelity. 

Thy w'eakness will be deemed the sole occasion— 

Wallens FEIN, {pacing up atid down m extreme agitation.) 
‘What 1 I must realize it now in earnest, 

Because T toyed too freely with the thought ? 

Accursed he who dallies with a devil I 
And must I—I must realize it now— 

Now, while 1 have the pow'er, it must take place? 

ILIO. 

Now—now—ere they can ward and parry it! 

' Wallenstein, {looking at the paper of signatures.) 

1 have the Generals’ words—a W'ntten promise I 
Max. Ficcolomini stands not here—how's that? 
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It was-he fancied- 


Tertsky. 

Illo 


■ , Mere self-willcdness. , 
'fhere needed no such thing 'twixt him and you. 

Walllvs'ivis. 

He is quite right—there needeth no such thing. 

The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders— 

Have sent me m a paper of remonstrance. 

And openly resist the imperial orders'. 

The first step to revolt’s already taken. 

Irio. • 

Belie\'e me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
'J’o lead thL*m over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 

Walli ys'j TIN. 

I will hear, hoivever. 

What the Swede has to say to me. 

Illo. {eagerly to Ter/ily.) 

f (jo, call him! 

He stands without the door in waiting. 

WALL^NSIEIN. 

Stay! 

Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 

All by surprise,—it came too quick upon me; 

■’I'ls w'holly novel that an acculent, 

With Its dark lordship, and blind agency, 

Sh.«ll force me on with it. * 

II U) 

1 irsi hear him only, 

And after weigh it. [Exeunt Tertsky and Illo 

SCENE IV. 

. r 

Wallenstein {in soliloquy.) 

Is It possible? 

Is’t so? I can no longer wlut I would f 
No longer draw back at my liking ^ I 
Must do the deed because I t/touj'kt of it. 

And fed this heart here with a dream ? Because 
1 did not scowl temptation from my presence. 


KM 
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Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment. 

Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 

And only kept the road, the access open ? 

By the great God of Heaven * it was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve. * 

I but amused myself witlr thinking of it. 

The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it.—Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope, 

To fill the air with pretty toys of air. 

And cliitrh fantaslic sceptres mo\ing towanl me ? 

Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 
The roji'l of duty close beside me—but 
One little step, and once more 1 was in it • 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable. 

Rises obedient to the sjiells I muttered 

And meant not—my own doings tower behind me. 

[Pauifs and remains in deep thougJU. 

A punishable man I seem, the guilt, 

Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me j 
The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutors party ; 

And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. ^ * 

Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 

A goodly outsitfe I bad sure resenod. 

Had drawn the covering thick ami double round me, 

Been calm and chary of my utter.ince. 

But being consciou.s of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncomipted will, 

I gave way to my humours, to my passion : 

Bold were my words, because ray deeds’were 
Now every planless measure, chance event. 

The threat of rage, die vaunt of joy and triumph, 

And all the May-games of a heart o’erflowing, 

WU they connect, and weave them all togethci 
Into one web of treason: all will be plain, 

My eye ne’er absent frpm the far-off mark. 

Step tracing step, each step a politic progress j 


* 
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And out of they'll fabricate a chai^ge 
So specious, that* I must myself stand dutnb, 

I’m caught in my own net, and only force, 

Nought but a sudden reitt^ can liberate me. [Pansn a^ai^. 
How else < since that the heart's unbiassed instinct 
Infpelled me to the daring deed, ivhich now 
Necessity, self-preservatioif, oniers. 

SterA IS the on-look of necessity, 

Not without .shudder may a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remaining in my bosom. 

Once suffered to escape from its safe corner 
Within the heart, its nursery and birih-place, 

Sent forth into the foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious powers 
Whom never art of man conaliated. 

[Paces in agitation through the chamber^ then /auses, and 
after the fause, breaks out c^ain into audible soliloquy. 
What is thy enterpnse 1 thy aim ^ thy object ? 

Hast honestly confessed it to thyself? 

Power seated on a quiet throne thou’dst shake, 

Power on an ancient consecrated throne, 

Strong in possession, founded in old custom; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s ]iiuus nursery-faith. ' 

This, this will be no stnfe of strength with strength. 

'I'hat feared I not 1 brave each combatant, 

^Vhom I can look on, fixing eye to eye. 

Who full himself of courage kindles courage 
In me too. 'Tis a foe mvisible 
The which I fear^a fearful enemy. 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By Its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 

Not that, which full of life, instinct with power, 

Makes known its present being, that is not 
The true, the penlously formidable. 

O no' it is the common, the quite common, 

The thing of an eternal yesterday. 

What ever was, and ever more returns, 

Sterling to morrow, for to^y twas sterling! 

For of the wholly common is roan made, 
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And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them, 

Who lay irreverent liand^ upon his old 
House furniture, the deas inheritance 

* From nis forefathers. For time consecrates; 

And what is grey with age becomes religion. ^ 

Be in possession, and thou hast the right, ^ 

And sacred will the many guard it for thee! 

\To the Page who here enus. 
The Swedish officer^—^Well, let him enter. 

\The Page exit^ IVallenstem fixes his (ye in deep thought on 
the door. 

Yet is it pure—as yet •—the crime has come 
Not o’er this threshold yet—so slender is 
The boundary that divideth liie’s two paths. 

SCENE V. 

Wallenstein and Wrangel. 

Wallenstein, {flfter having fixed a searching loolt on him.) 
Your name is Wrangel ? 

Wrangel. 

Gustavus Wrangel, General 
Of the Sudermanian blues. 

Wallenstein. 

It was a Wrangel 

Who injured me materially at Sd’alsiind, 

And by his brave resistance was'the cause 
Of til’ opposition which that sea-port made. 

RANCEl. 

It-was the doing of the element 

With which you fought, my Ixird I and not my merit. 

* The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedoin; 

The sea and land, it seemed, were not to serve 

' One aiid the same. 

Wallenstein, {makes a moHon for lUm to take a seat, md seats 
' hthndf.) 

And where are your credentials ? 

Come you provided with full powers, Sir General? 

Wrangel. 

There are so many scruples yet to solve- 
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Wallenstein, (having read the credentials.) 

An able letter!— Ay —^he is a prudent, 

Intelligent master, whom you serve, Sir General 1 
The Chancellor wntes me, that he but fulfil 
His late deiHUted Sovereign's own idea 
In nelping^e to the Bohemian crown 
} Wrangfl. 

He says the truth. Oi^r great King, now in heaven, 

Did ever deem most highly of your Grace’s 
Pre-eminent sense and military genius; 

And always the commanding intellect, 

He said, should have command, and Ife the King. 
\VALLENSrEIN. 

Yes, he might say it safely.—General Wrangel, 

\tahing his hand affectionately. 
Come, fair and open. Tnist me, I was always t 

A Swede at heart. Ey' that did you experience 
Both ill Silesia and at Nuremburg; 

1 had )’OU often in my power, and let you 
Always slip out by some back door or other. 

''Fis this for which the court can ne’er forgive me, 

Which drives me to this jircsent step : and since 
Our interests so run in one direction. 

E'en let us have a tliorough confidence 
Each in the other 

Wrangel. 

Confidence will come, 

Has each but only first security. 

Wallenstein. 

The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me, 

And I confess—the game does not lie wholly 
To my advantage—Without doubt he thinks 
If I can play false with the Emperor, 

Who is my Sov'reign', I can do the like 
With the enemy, and that the one^ too, were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 

Is not this your opinion too, Sir General? 

Wravoet- 

1 have here an office merely, no ofnnion. 

Wallenstein. 

The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost 
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I can no longer honourably serve him. 

For my security in self-defence, 

I take this hard step which my conscience blames. 

Wkangel. 

I'hat I believe. So far would no one go 

Ayho was not forced to it • ^ pause 

What may have impelled 
Your princely 'Highness in this wise to act 
Toward your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, 

Ecseems not us to expound or criticize. 

The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 

With his good sword and conscience. This coucurrcnco, 
This opp< 'rtunity, is in our favour, 

And all advantages in war are la^ul. 

Wc take what offers without questioning; 

And it'all have its due and just proportions—^ 

Wallenstein. 

Of what then are yc doubtmg? Of my will ? 

Or of my power? 1 pledged me to the Chancellor, 

Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men. 

That 1 would instantly go over to them 
W'lth eighteen thousand of the Emperor’s troops. 

Wrancel. 

Your Grace is known to be a mighty war-chief, 

To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 

'Tis talked of still with fresh astonishment. 

How some years past, beyond all human faith, 

You called an army forth, like a creation: 

But yet- 

WaLLSNSTEIN. 

But yet ? 

Wrangel. 

But stdl the Chancellor thinks. 

It might yet be an easier thing from nothing 
To call forth sixty-thousand men of battle. 

Than to persuade one sixtieth part of them-* 

Wallenstein. 

Wliat now ? Out with it, friend 1 

' Wrangel. 

To break their oaths. 
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Wallenstein. 

And he thinks so ? He judges like a Swede, 

And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 

Fight for your Bible. You are inf rested 

About the cause; and with your Aaiftr you follow 

Your banners.—^Among ytnij whoe’er deserts 

To the enemy, hath broken covenant 

With two Lords at one time.—^We’ve no such fancies. 

'Wrangkl. • 

Great God in Heaven < Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fire-side, no altar? 

Waller biEiN. * 

I will explain that to you, how it stands— 

The Austrian Aers a country, ay, and loves it, 

And has good cause to love it*—but this army 
That calls itself th’ Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none—^no country; 

This is an outcast of»a1l foreign lands, 

Unclaimed by town or tnhe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the universal sun. 

WR.V.N'USlh. 

BuC then the nobles and the officers ? 

Such a ilcsertion, such a felony, 

It IS without example, my I..ord Duke, 

In the world’s history. 

Wallenstein. 

They all are mine— 

Mine unconditionally—^mine on all terms 
Not me, your own eyes you may trust. 

[He gives Atm tAepaper containing tAe written oath. Wrangel 
reads it through^ and having read l^s it on the take 
remaining sd^. 

So then ? 

Now comprehend you ? 

Wrangel. 

Comprehend, who can ? 

My Ix>rd Duke I I will let the mask drop—^yes ! 

I've full powers for a final settlement 
The Rhinegiave stands but four dara’ inarch from here 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits 
For orders to proceed and join yonr army. 
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These orders /give out, immediately 
We’re compromised. 

Wallenstein. 
lyhat asks the Chancellor ? 
Wrangel. {considdratefy,) 

Twelve regiments, every man a Swede—my head 
The warranty—and all might prove at last 

Only false play- 

Walt.ekstein. { starting .') 

Sir Swede 1 

Wrangel. {calmly proceeding .') 

Am therefore forced 
T insist thereon, that he do formally. 

Irrevocably break with th' Emperor, 

Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Friedland. 

Wallenstein. 

Come, brief and open 1 what is the demand ? 

Wrangel. * 

That he forthwith disarm the^ Spanish reg’ments 
Attached to th’ Emperor, that he seize Prague, 

And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra. 

Wallenstein. 

That is much indeed I 

Pr^e •—Egxa’s granted—But—but Prague 1—'Twon’t do. 

I give you eveiy security 

Which you may ask of me in common reason— 

But Prague—Bohemia—tliese, Su General, 

I can myself protect. 

. Wrangel. 

' We doubt it not. 

But ’tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We want security, 

That we shall not expend our men and money • 

All to no purpose. 

4 Wallenstein. * 

*Tis but reasonable. 

Wrangel. 

And till we are indemnified, so long 
Stays Prague in pledge. 
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Wallenstein. 

Then trust you us so little? 

Wrangel. { ruing .) 

The Swede, if he would treat well with the German, 

Must keep a sharp look-out. We have been called 
Over the Baltic, we have saved the empire 
From ruin—^with our best blood have we sealed 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 

But now already is the benefaction 

No longer felt, the load alone is felt,- 

Ye look askance with e\ il eye upon us. 

As foreigners, intruders in the empire, ■ 

( And would fain send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 

No, no' my Lord Duke ' no!—it never was 
For Judas' p.iy, for chinking gold and silver. 

That we did leave our King by the Great Stone.* 

No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
{ ' So many of our Swedish nobles—neither 

Will we, with empty laurels fur our payment, 

^ Hoist sail for our own country. Citizens 

; AVill we remain upon the soil, the which 

1 Our monarch conquered for himself, and died. 

I Wallens JF.IN. 

I . Help to keep down the common enemy, 

! And the fair border land must needs be yours. 

' Wrangel. 

But when the common enemy lies vanquished. 

Who knits together our new fnendship then 1 
We know, Duke Fnedland * though perhaps the Swede 
Ought not t’ have known it, that you cany on 
Secret negotiations with the Saxons. 

<Who IS our warranty, that u*e are not 
The sacrifices in those articles 
\Vhich 'tis thought needful to conceal from us ? 
Wallenstein, {rises.) 

Think you of something better, Gustave Wrangel 1 
Of Fia^e no more. 

* A great stone Aear LiitEen, since eolltd the Swede's Stune, the body of their 
great king having been found at the foot of t^ after the iMttle in which he lost bia 
life. 
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Wrangel. 

Here my commission ends. 

Wallenstein. 

Surrender up to you my capital I 
Far liever would 1 face about, and step 
Back to my PImperor. 

Wrangel. 

If time yet permits - - 

Wallenstein. 

Tbat lies with me, even now, at any hour. 

Wrangel. 

Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer; 

No longer smcu Sesina’s been a piisoncr. • 

[IValiemtetn ts struck^ andsilvMih 
My Lord Duke, hear me—We believe that you 
At present do mean honourably by us. 

Since yesterday we’re sure of that—and now " 

This paper wdrrants for the troops, there’s nothing 
Stands in the way of our full confidence. 

Prague shall not part us. Hear! The Chancellor 
Contents himself with Albstadt; to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side, 

But Egra, above all, must open to us, 

Ere we can think of any junction. 

WALLENbl'EIN. 

' You, 

You therefore must 1 trust, and you not me ? 

1 will consider of your proposition. 

Wrangei. 

I must entreat that your consideration 

Occupy not too long a tunc. Already 

Has this negotiation, my Lord Duke! ^ 

Crept on into the second year. If nothing 

Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 

Consider it as broken oflf for ever. 

*' I Wallenstein. 

Ye press me hard. A measure, such as this, 

Ought to be thought of. 

Wrangel. 

Ay I but think of this too, 
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That sudden action only can procure ij; 

Success—^think first of Ais, your Highness. [£.»/ IVrung^. 

SCENE VI. 

I 

Wallenstein", Tertskv and Illo { n - ffttn ). 

iLLO. 

Is’t all right? 

Tf.R'ISKY. 

-Vre you compromised ? 

Illo. 

•This Swede 

Went smiling from you. Yes ' you’re compromised. 
Wallenstein. 

As yet is nothing settled: and (well weighed) 

1 feel myself inclined to leave it so. 

TER'lhKY. 

How ? What is that ? 

WaI LENSILIN.- 

Come on me wliat will come, 

I'he doing e\'il to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good' 

Tertskv. 

Nay, but bethink you, Duke ? 

Walt ensi'ein. 

To live upon the mercy of these Swedes ' 

Of these proud-hearted Swedes 1 I could not bear it. 

llJJO. 

Gocst thou as fugitive, as mendicant ? 

Bnng’bt thou not more to them than thoii receiv’»t? 


SCh:NE VII. 

7 b tftest enter the Countess Tertskv 

t^ALLENSTEIN. 

Who sept for you ? There is no business here 
For women. 

COUNTIJSS. 

I am come to bid you joy. 
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^ Wallensiein. 

Use thy authority^ Tertsky, bid her gdt 

Countess. 

Come I perhaps too early ? I hope not. 

Wallenstbin. 

Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you, 

You know It is the weapon that destroys me. 

.1 am routed, if a woman but attack me. 

I cannot trafhc in the trade of words 
With that unreasonmg sex. 

Countess. 

1 had already 

Given til'! Boheniinns a king 

W.VLLLNsiLiN. {^ sarcastically .'^ 

They have one, 

In consequence, no doubt 

Countess, {to the ' others ) 

Ha! what new scruple 
Tertsky. 

The Duke will not. 

Countes*!. 

^ He 70/11 not what he must t 

Illo. 

It lies with you now. Try. Foi I am silenced, 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience,, , 
And of fidelity. 

COUNIESS. 

How ? then, when all 
I.ay in the far-off distance, when liie road 
Stretched out before thine eyes lutermuiably, 

Then hadst thou courage and resolve; and now,> 
Now that the dream is being realized, 

'fhe purpose npe, tlie issue ascertained, 

Dost thou begin to play the dastard now? 

Planned merely, 'tis a common felony; 
Accomplished, an immortal un(fertakin>': 

And with success comes pardon luyid m han^l; 
For all event is God’s arbitrament. 

Servant, ( enters .) 

The Colonel Piccoloniini. 
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Countess, {hastily.) 

^ - —iliist wait 

Wallenstein. 

I cannot see him now. , Another time. 

3ervant. 

But for two minutes he entreats an audience ; 

Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

Wali enstein. 

AVho knows what he may bring us ? 1 will hear him. 
Countess, { lauj ^ hs .) 

Urgent for him, no doubt; but thou may’st wait 

Wallenstein. , 

What is it ? 

Countess. 

Thou shalt be informed hereafter 
Fust let the Swede and thee be compromised. [Exit Sen-ant 

WaLLEV‘5TE1N. 

If there were yet a choice; if yet some milder 
Way of escape were posbible—I still 
AVill choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 

Countess. 

Dcsirest thou nothing fuitlier •* Such a way 
l.ies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 

Forget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life; determine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too, 

As well as Fame and Fortune.—^'I'o Vienna— 

Hence—to the Emperor—kneel before the throne ; 

'J'ake a full coffer with thee—say aloud, 

I'hou didst but wish to prove thy fealty; 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

Illo. 

For that, too, ’tis too late. They know too much. 

He would but bear his own head to the block. 

Countess. 

I fear not that. They, have not evidence 

To attaint him legally, and they avoid 

The avowal of an a|)>itrary powerfi 

Thejr^ll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 

I see how all will end. The king of Hungary 
Makes his app^hrance, and 'twill of itself 
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Be understoodi that the^ the Duke retires. 

There will not want a fonnal declaration. 

The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army; and so all returns 
To the old position. On some morrow morning 
The Duke departs 3 and now *tis stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build, 
Superintend his horses’ pedigrees, 

Creates himself a court, gives golden keys, 

And introduceth stnetest ceremony 
In fine proportions, and nice etiquette \ 

Keejis open table with high cheer 3 in brief 
Comnionceth mighty king—in miniature. 

And while he prudently demeans himself, 

And gives himself no actual importance, 

He will be let appear whate’er he likes ; 

And who dares doubt, the Fiicdlond will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour ? 

Well now, what then? Duke hnedland is as others, 
A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raised 
To pnee and airrency, a Jonah’s gourd, 

An ovor-night creation of court-favour. 

Which with an undistinguishablc ease 
Makes Baron or makes ihance. 

* WallenSlIEIn. (i» extreme agitation.) 

Take her away. 

Let in the young Count Ficcolorami. 

Cot -NTESs.. 

Art thou in earnest ? I entreat thee! Canst tlioii 
' Consent to bear th\ ^elf to thy own grave, 

' So ignommiously ti.* i>e dried up ? 

Thy life, that arrogated such a height, 

To end in such a nothing I To be not^g, 

AVhen one was always nothing, is an evil 
,That asks no stretch of patience, a light e\il 3 
But to become a nothing, having been— 

Wallenstein, {starts up in violent agitation,) 
Show me a way out of this stifling crowd, 

Te Powers of aidance? Show me such a way 

As I am capable of going.—^1 

Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prafttler; 
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I cannot warin by tbinkiog 1 cannot say 
To the good liyck that turns/het back upon me. 
Magnanimously i * Go 1 1 need thee not’ 

Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 

Dangers nor sacrifices will I sliun, 

If so I may avoid the last extreme; 

But ere 1 sink doum into nothingness, 

Leave off so little, who begun so great, 

Ere that the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 

This age and after-ages speak my name 
With hate and dread, and Fnedlond l>e redemption 
For each accursed deed! 

Countess. 

What is there here, then, 

So against nature ? Help me to perceive it 1 
O let not Supeistition’s nightly goblins 
.Subdue thy clear bright spiiit! Art thou bid 
To murder ?—with abhorred, accursed poniard, 

To violate the bieasts that nourislicd thee? 

That 7i.ifre against our nature, that might aptly 
Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken 
Vet not a few. and for a meaner object, 

Have ventured even this, ay, and performed if. 

What is there m thy case so black and monstibus ? 

Thou art accused of treason—whether with 
(Jr without justice, is not now the ({uestion-r 
Thou'rt lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 
Of the pow'er which thou possessest.—Friedland 1 Duke! ' 
Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, * 

That (loch not all his living faculties 
Put forth lu preservation of his life ? 

What deed so daring, w nic h necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify? 

Wallenstein. ^ 

Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me: 

He loved me, he esteemed me; 1 was placed 
The nearest to his heart. FuU^umyatime 
We, like familiar mends, both at one table, 

Have banquetted together. He and I— 

And the young kings themselves held me the basin 
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Wlierewith to wash me—and is’t come to this ? 

Countess. 

So faithfully preserv’st thou each small favour, 

And hast no memory for contumelies ? 

Must 1 remind thee how at Regenspurg 
This man repaid thy faithful services ? 

All ranks and all conditions in the empire 
Thou hadst wronged, to make him great,—hadst loaded 
thee, 

On tAfe, the hate, the curse of the whole world 
No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why ? because thou hadst existed only 

For th’ r»nperor. To th’ F.mperor alone 

Clung Friedland in that storm winch gathered round liira. 

At Regenspurg in the Diet—and he dropped thee I 

He let thee fall' He let thee fall a victim 

To the Bavarian, to that insolent! 

Deposed, stripl bare of all thy dignity 
And power, .amid the taunting of thy foes. 

Thou wert let drop into obscunty.— 

Say not, the restoration of thy honour 
Has made atonement for that first injustice. 

No honest good-will was it that leplaced thee, 

* The law of hard necessity replaced thee. 

Which they had fain opposed, but that they could not. 

Wallenstein. 

Not to their good wishes, that is certain. 

Nor yet to his affection I'm indebted 
For this high office j and if 1 abuse it, 

1 shall therein abuse no coafidetvee. 

‘ COON'IESS. 

Affection I confidence !—They needed thee. 

Necessity, impetuous remonstrant! 

Who not with empty names, or show's of proxy, 

Is served, wholl Imve the thing and not the symbol, 

Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

AiAl at the rudder places Aim, e’en thou^ 

She had been forced to take him from &e rabble, 

She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office, it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 


TffE PICCOLOMim, 

• 

For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 

This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets 1 At the approach 
Of extreme pcnl, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more, 

•Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of nature, of the spirit giant-bom, 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulation, duties, reverences; 

And, like th* emancipated force of fire, 

Unmastcred scorches, ere it reaches them, 

'J'heir fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 

Wallenstein. 

*Tis true ! they saw me always as I am— 

Alwa}'s ' I did not cheat them m the bargain. 

I never held it worth my pams to hide 
The bold, all-grasping habit of my soul. 

COUNl'ESS. 

Nay rather—thou hast ever shown th 3 rself 
A fonnidable man, without restraint; 

Hast exercised the full preiogatives 
Of thy impetuous nature, which hpd been 
Once granted to tliee. Theicfore, Duke, not ///.v/. 
Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 

But t/iey arc in the wrong, ivho fearing thee. 
Intrusted such a povrei in hands they feared. 

For, by the laws of sjjirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
'J'hat acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wTong. 

Wert thou another being, then, w'hcn thou 
Eight years ago piirsuedst thy march with lire 
And sword, and desolation, trough the circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge. 

Didst mock all ordinances of the Empire, 

The fearful rights of strength alone exertedst, 
Tramplcdst to earth each rank, each magistracy, 

All to extend thy Sultan's domina^on ? 

Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 
Thy haughty mil, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no I the Emperor felt no touch of conscience, 
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What served ^im pleased him, and without a murmur ) 

He stamped his broad seal on these lawless deeds. ; 

What at that time was rij^t, because thou didst it j 

For Aim, to-day is all at onec become \ 

Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed ; 

Against Aim .—O most flimsy superstition ! I 


Wallenstein, (rising.) 

1 never saw it in this light before. 

Tis even so. The ^mperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 
And even this prince’s mantle, which I wear, 

1 owe to what were services to him, 

But most high misdemeanours 'gainst the Empire. 


Countess. , 

Then betwixt thee and him (confess it, Friedland ') 

The point can be no more of right and duty, • ,, 

Only of power and th* opportunity. 

That opportunity, lo! it comes yonder, * ' 

Approacliing with swift steeds ; theq with a swing I 

Throw thyself up into the chanot-seat, '• 

Sei/e with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 
Of the now empty seat. The moment comes, 

It is already here, wlien thou must write , 

The absolute totsd of thy life’s vast sum. 

The constellations stand victorious o'er thee, ' 

* The planets shoot good foiiune in iair junctiDns, 

And tell thee, * Now’s the time t ’ The starry courses i 

Hast thou thy life long measured to no purjjose ? 

The quadrant and the circle, were th^ playthings ? I 

[pointing to the dtfftrent objects tn the toom. ' 

* The zodiacs, the rolling orbs'of heaven, 

• Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee, 

In dui|ib, foreboding symbols hast thou placed ' 

/These seven presiding lords of destiny--- 
For toys ? Is alf this preparation nothing ? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, { 

• That even to thyself it doth avail } 

' Nothing, and hu no influence over thee 1 

In thd great j^jnent of decision ?- j 
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Wallenstein, {during this last speech walks uf and dmm with in¬ 
ward struggles^ labouring with passions ; stops suddenly^ stands sttll, 
then interrupting the CounUiss.) 

Send Wrangel to me—I will instantly 
Despatch three couriers- 

Illo, {hurrying out.) 

God in heaven be praised! 

Wallenstein. 

It is his evil genius and mme. 

Our evil genius' It chastises him * 

Through me, the instrument of his ambition ; 

And I expect no less than that revenge 
E’en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 

Who sows the serpent’s teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 

Its own avenging angel—dark misgiving, 

* An ominous sinking at the inmost heart 

He can no longer trust me.—Then no longer 
Can I retreat—so come that which must come, 

Still destiny preserves its due relations; 

The heart within us is its absolute 

Vicegerent \to Tertsky. 

^ Go, conduct your Gustave Wrangcl 

To my state-cabinet—Myself will speak to 
The couriers.—And despatch immediately 
A servant for Octavio Piccolomim. , 

\to the Countess, who cannot conceal her triumph. 
No exultation !—woman, triumph not! 

Eor jealous are the powers of destiny 
Joy premature, and shouts eie victory. 

Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 

We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. ^ 

[ While he is making his exit, the curtain drops. 
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ACT V. 

SaM M in the preading Act. 

SCENE I. 

Wallenstein, Octavio Piccolomini. 

Wallenstein, {tuning forward in conversation^ 
He sends me word from Linz, that he lies sick.; 

I have sure intelligence, that he 
Secretes himself at Frauenbcrg with Galas. 

Secure them both, and send them to me hither 
Remember, thou tak’st on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments,—constantly 
Make preparation, and be never ready j 
And if they urge thee to draw out against me. 

Still answer juv, and stand as thou wert fettered. 

I know, that it is doing thee a service 
To keep thee out of action in this business. 

Thou lov’st to linger on in fair appearances;. 

Steps of extremity are not thy province, 

Therefore have I sought out this p.irt for thee 
Thou wilt this time be of most service to me 
By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter Max. IhccOLOMiNi. 

Now go, Octavio. * 

This night must thou be off, take my own horses: 
Him here 1 keep with me—make sliort farewell 
Trust me. I think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thnvmg fortunes. « 

Octavio, (to hts son.) 

1 shall see you 

Yet exe I go. 

SCENE II. 

Wallenstein, Max. Piccolomini. 

Max. (advances to him.) 


My General 1 
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Wallensteen. 

That am I uo longer, if 
Thou styl’st thyself the Emperor’s ofiicer. 

Max. 

Then thou wilt leave the army, General? 

Wallenstein. 

1 have renounced the service of the Emperor. 

Max. 

And thou wilt leave the iXrmy? 

Wallenstein. 

Rather hope I 

To bind it nearer still and faster to me.* \IIes&iiis hitnsdf. 
Yes, Max., 1 have delayed to open it to thee, 

Even till the hour of acting ’gins to strike. 

Youth’s fortunate feeling doth seize easily 
The absolute right, yea, and a joy it is 
To exercise the single apprehension 
Mliere the sums square in proof ; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evils 
One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 
Brings itself bahk from out the strife of duties, 

'ITierc ’ti!> a blessing to have no election, 

And blank necessity is grace and favour.— 

This is now present: do not look behind thee— 

It can no more avail tliee. Look thou forwards! 

Think not 1 judge not > prepare thyself to act 1 
The Court—it hath determined on my ruin. 

Therefore 1 will to be beforehand with them. 

We'll join the Swedes—right gallant fellows are they. 

And our good friends. 

■ [ASr sfif^s expecting Piuolamini's ans^jcK 

I have ta’en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 

1 grant thee time to recollect thyself. 

\He nseSf and retires to the back of the sta^. Max. remains 
for a kng tsme motiotUess, tn a trctnce of exeesstve anguish. 
At his first motion Walimstein returns^ andpious himself 
before him. 

Max. 

My General, this day thou makciit me 
Of age to speak in my own right and person, 

For till this day I have been spared the trouble 
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' To find out lAy own road. Thee have I followed 
With most implicit, unconditional faith, 

Sure of the right padi if 1 followed thee. 

To<day, for the first time, dost thou refer 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart 

Wallenstein. 

Soft cradled thee thy fortune till to-day: 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sixurt. 

Indulge all lovely mstincts, act tor ever 
tVith undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties stnve with duties. 
Thou must needs choose thy party in tlie war 
IVhich is now Idndlmg 'twuct thy friend and him 
Who is thy Emperor. 

Max. 

War 1 is that the name ? 
War is as frightful as heaven's pestilence. 

Yet it is good, is it heaven's will as that is. 

Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 
Thou wagest widi die Emjieror’s own army? 

O God of Heaven! what a change is this. 
Seseems it me to offer such persuasion 
To thee, who, like the fixed star of the pole, 

Wert all 1 gazed at on life's trackless ocean ? 

O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart I 
The ingrained mstinct of old reverence, 

The holy habit of obediency, ' 

Must 1 pluck life asunder firom diy name ? 

Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me— 

It dways was a god looking at me ! 

Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed: 

The senses still are m thy bends; although. 
Bleeding, die soul hath ftited itself 

Waluenstein. 

Max. hear me. 

hlAX. 

O! do it not, I pray thee, do it not I 
There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 
iLnows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
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Thy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only ' 

Which hath polluted thee—and innocence, 

It will not let itself be dnven away 

From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt not. 

Thou canst not end in this. It would reduce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 
Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

’IVill justify the vulgar misbelief, 

Which holdeth nothuig noble in free will, 

And trusts itself to impotence alone, 

Made powerful only in an unknown power. 

Wallenstein. • 

The world will judge me sternly j I eiqiect it. 

Already have I said to my own self 
* All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 
Th’ extreme—can he by going round avoid it ? 

But here there is no choice. Yes—I must use 
Or suiTer violence—so stands the case, 

There remains nothing possible but that 

Max. 

O that is never possible for thee! 

’Tis the last desfierate resource of those 

Cheap souls, to whom tlicir honour, their good name, 

Is their poor savings their last worthless 

Which having stake<l and lost, they stake themselves 

In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art ridi. 

And glorious: with an unpolluted heart 

Thou canst make conquest of wbate’er seems highest I 

But he, who once hath acted infamy, 

Does nothing more in this world. 

Wallenstein, {graiips hts hand .) 

^ Calmly, Ma.K.! 

Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform toge^r yet. And if wc only 
Stand on th^e height with dignity, 'tis soon * 
Forgotten, Max., by what road we ascended. 

Believe me, many a crown slunes spotless now, 

Tliat yet was deeply sullied in the warning. 

To the evil spirit doth the e.srth belong, 

Not to the good. All that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings: 
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Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, | 

But never yet was man enriched by tliem : | 

In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for—all there is general. 

The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 

From the deceiving poweis, depraved m nature, 

That dwell beneath the day and bleiised sun-light. | 

Not without sacrifices are they rendered 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth | 

That e’er retired unsullied from their sen ice j 

Max. ^ j 

Whate'er is human, to the human being ' \ 

Do I allow—and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily 1 pardon 

Th' excess of action ; but to thee, my General! * j 

Above a// otliers make I large concession, < 

For thou must move a world, and be the master— | 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. I 

So be it then ! maintam thee in thy post * 1 

By violence. Resist the Emperor, I 

And if It must be, force with foice repel. | 

I will not praise it, yet 1 can forgive it. ‘ 

But not —not to the traitor — yc^ !—the word ^ j 

Is spoken out- ^ 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. _ • 

That IS no mere excess' that is no error 
Of human luture—that is holly difierent, 

O that IS black, black as the pit of hell! 

[ Wallenstein bdrays a sudden oration. 
Thou canst not hear it nameJ^ and wilt thou do it? 

O turn back to thy <luti. 'L'hat thou canst 
I hold It certain. Scud me to Vienna. 

I'll make thy peace fur thee with th' Emperor. 

He knowt thee not. But 1 do know thee. He 

Shall see thee, Duke! with my unclouded eye, * 

And I bring back his confidence to thee. 

W.VLLENSTEIN. 

It is too late. Thou know’st not what has happened. 

Max. 

Were it too late, and were it gone so far. 

That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
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Then—fall! &11 honourably, even as diou stood'sL 
l^se the command. Go from the stage of war. 

Thou canst with splendour do it-~do it too 
With imiocence. Thou bast lived much for others,' 

At length live thou for thy own self. 1 follow thee. 

My destiny 1 never part from thine. 

Wallenstein. 

It too late! Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the othei are the mile-stoncs 
l..eft fastHuchind by my post couriers, . 

A\'ho bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 

\Max. stands as commlsed^ with, a gesture and cauntenance 
expressing the most intense anguish. 

Yield thyself to it We act as we are forced. 

I cannot give assent to my own shame 

And ruin. Thou —^no—thou canst not forsake me ! 

h’o let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 

'With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Ctesar at the Rubicon, 

When he the legions led against his country, 

The which his country liad delisered to him.’ 

Had he thrown down the swonl he had been lost^ 

As 1 were, if I hut dis.'innud inj'self. 

I trace out something in me of his spint. . 

Give me his luck, that other thing 1*11 bear. 

[Jlfax. quits him abruptly Waiiensteiny startled and over¬ 
powered, continues looking ajter him, and is still in this 
posture when Thdsky enters. 

* SCENE III. 

Wallenstein, Tektskv. 

Tertsky. 

Max. Piccolomini just left you ? 

Wallenstein. 

"Where is Wrangel? 

Tertsky. 

He IS already gone. 

Wallenstein. 

In such a huixy.’ 
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Teatsky< 

It is as if the eaith had swallowed him. 

He had scarce left thee when 1 went to seek him. 

1 vrished some words with him—^but he was gone. 

How, when, and where, could no 6ne tell me. Nay, 

I half believe it was the devil himself; 

A human creature could not so at once 

Have vanished. * 

Illo. 

Is It true that thou wilt send Octavio 
Terisky. 

How, Octavio I Whither send him ? 

Wallens rEiN. 

He goes to Frauenbeig, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian regiments. 

Illo. 

Nol— 

Nay, Heaven forbid I 

Wallenstein. 

And why should Heaven forbid ? 
Illo. 

Him ! that deceiver! Wuuld’st thou trust to him 
The soldiery ? Him wilt thou let slip from thee, 

Now, in the very instant that decides us— 

Tertsky. 

'fhou wilt not do this !—No! I pray thee, no I 

Wallenstein. 

Ye are whimsical. 

Illo. 

O but for this time, Duke, * 

Yield to our warning! Let him not depart. 

* Wallenstein. 

And why should I not trust'him only this time, 

Who have alwa}’s trusted him P ^Iliat, then, has happened 
That I should lose my good opinion of him? 

In complaisance to your wfei'Ais^ not my own, 

I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 

Think not I am a woman. Having trusted him 
E’en till to-day, to-day too will 1 trust him, 

Tertsky. 

Must it<be he—he only ? Send another. 
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\VaLLENSTEI3T. 

It must be he, ivhom 1 injrself have chosen! 

He is veil fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 

Illo. 

Because he’s an Italian— 

'Fhcrcfure is he well fitted for the business. 

Wallenstein. 

I know >ou love them not—nor sire nor son— 
Because'that I esteem them, love them—visibly 
Esteem them, love them more than you and others, 
K’cn 08 they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights, 
Thoms in your footpath. But yourajealousies, 

In what affect they me or my concerns ? 

Are they the worse to me^ because you hate them ? 
T.ove or hate one another as you will, 

1 leave to each man his own moods and likings; 

Vet know the worth of ea( h of you to me. 

Illo. 

Von Questenbcig, while he was here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio 

Wallenstein. 

It happened with my knowledge and permission. 

Illo. 

1 know that secret messengers came to him 
From Galas- 

Wallenstein. 

Illo. 

That’s not true. 

O thou art blind, 

With thy deep-seeing eyes. 

Wallenstein. * 

Thou wilt not shake 

My faith for me—my faith which founds itself 
On the profbundest science. If ’tis false, 

TIieD the whble soience of the stars is fojse. 

For know, I have a pledge from fate itself, 

'lliat he is the most fiiitltful of-my friends. 

Ili.0. 

Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is nbt fidse? 
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Wallenstein. 

There exist moments in the life of man, 

When he is nearer the great Soul of the workl 
' Than is man's custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny; 

And such a moment 'twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the pliiina of Lutzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 
I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 

And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, filled with an\ious presentiment, 

Did knit tl'c most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, ‘ So nuny 

Dost thou command. They follow all thy stars, 

And as on some great number set theur all 

Upon thy single head, and only man 

The vessel of thy fortune. V’et a day 

Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 

All the^e in many a several direction : 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.’ 

I yearned to know which one was faithfiillest 
Of all this camp included. Oreat Destiny, 

Give me a sign ! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on th’ approaching morning, comes the first 
To meet me with some token of his love: 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle vv.ts 1 led 
In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult 1 
Then was my horse killed under me: 2 sank j 
Aifd over me away, all unconcernedly, 

Drove horse and rider—and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm. 

It was Octavio's—I awoke at once. 

'Twas broad day, and Odmrio stood before me. 

* My brodier,’ said he, * do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’re wont; but mount the horse 
Which 1 have chosen for thee. Do it, brother \ 

In love'to me. A strong dream warned me so.' 
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It was the swiftness of this hoxse that snatched me 
From the hot pursuit of Bannier's dragoons. 

My cousin rode the ^apple on that day, 

And never more saw 1 or horse or rider. 

Illo. 

That was a chance. 

Wallenstein. 

There's no such thing as chance. 

In bnef, 'tis signed and sealed that this Octavio 

Is my good angel—and now no word more. \He is retiring , 

Tertsky. 

This is my comfort—Max. remains our hostage. 

Illo. • 

And he shall never stir from here alive. 

Wai 1.KVSTKI.N. { stops ^ and tums himsdf mind ') 

Are ye not like the women, who for ever 
Only recur to their first word, altho' r 
One had been talking reason by the hour? 

Know, that the human being’s thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 

The inner world, his microcosmus, is 

The deep sliaft, out of which they spring eternally, 

They grow by certain laws, like the tree's fruit— 

No juggling chance can metamorphose them. 

Have £ the human kernel first examined ? 

Then I know, too, the future will and action. 

SCENE IV. 

Scene—a cAamber in PiccolominVs diaeUing - house , 

Octavio Ficcolouini, Isolani, { e / dering .) 

ISOLANl. 

Here am I—^Well I who comes yet of the others ? 

Octavio, {wdh an air of mystety .) 

But, first, a word with you. Count Isolani. 

Isolani. {assuming the same air of mystery .) 

Will it.explode, ha?—Is the Duke about 

To make th’ attempt? In me, friend, you may nlace 

Full confidence.—^Nay, put me to the proof. 

Octavio. 


That mav liappen. 
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ISOLANI. 

Noble brother, I am 

Not one of those men who m words are valiant, 

And when it comes to action skiAk awav. 

'fhe Duke has acted towards me as a friend. 

God knows it is so ; and I owe him all- 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

OCIAVIO. 

That will seen be hereafter. 

, ISOLANI. 

Be on your guard. 

All think not as I think; and there are m.iny 
IVlio sail hold w'lth the Court—yes, and they sav 
That those stolen signatures bind them to nothing. 

OciA\ lU. 

I am rejoiced to hear it. 

ISOLAM. 

You rejoice 

OCTAMO. 

That the Emperor hath }et such gallant servants 
And loving triends. 

ISOLAKI. 

Na}, jeer not, I entreat you. 
They are no such worthless fellows, I assure you. 

OCI.VV10.' 

I am assured already. God forbid 
That I should jest'—In very serious earnest 
I am rejoiced to see an honest cause 
So strong. 

ISOI-ANl. 

The devil!—what'—why, what means this ? 
Are you not, then—»For what, dien, sun I here ? 

Octavio. 

That you may make full declaration, whether 
You will be ^led the ftiend or enemy 
Of th’ Emperor. 

IsoLANi. {with an air of 

That declaration, fnend, 
ru make to him in whom a right is plac^ 

To put that question to me. 
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Octavio. 

Whether, Count, 

That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. 

IsoLANi. {stammering,') 

Why—why—what' tins is the Emperor’s hand and seal ? 

\Etaih. 

* Whereas the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the I.ieuteiiant-Gcneral Piccolomini, 

As from ourselves.’— Hrm /—Yes ! soj—Yes! yes I— 

1—1 give you joy, Lieutenant-General! 

Octavio. 

And }' 0 u, submit you to the order ? , 

Isolani. 

I- 

But you have taken me so by surprise— 

Time for reflection one must have— 

Octavio. 

Two minutes. 

ISOLANI. 

My God! But then the cn^e is- 

OCIAVIO. 

Plain and simple. 

You must fleclare you, whether you determine 
To act a treason 'gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 

Or whether you will serve him faithfully. 

ISOLANI. * 

Treason!—My God !—But who talks then of treason ? 

OCT.VVIO. 

That is the case. The Princc-duke is a traitor— 

Means to lead over to the enemy 

'I'he Emperor’s army.—Now, Count I—brief and full— 

Say will you break your oath to th’ Emperor ? 

Sell yourself to the enemy ? - Say, will you ? 

ISOLANI. 

What mean you P I—£ break my oatli, d’ye say, 

To his Imperial Majesty. 

Did 1 say so ?—^Vhen, when have 1 said that ? 

Octavio. 

You have not said it yet—not yet. This instant 
I wait to hear, Count, whedier you ttnE say it. 

36 
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ISOLANI. 

Ay! that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that 1 never said so. 

OcrAvio. 

And you renounce the Duke then? 

ISOLANI. * 

If he’s planning 

Treason—^why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 

Octavio. 

And are determined, too, to fight against him ? 

ISOLANI. 

lie has done me senicc—but if he’s a villain, 

Perdmun seize him '—All scores are rubbed off. 

OCTA^ lO. 

1 am rejoiced that you’re so well disposed. 

This night break off in th' utmost secrecy 
With all the light-armed troops—it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself. 

At Frauenbeig’s the place of rendezvous; 

There will Count Galas give you further ordern. 

I^oi \si 

It shall be done. But you’ll remember me 

With th' Emperor—^how well-disposed you found me. 

OCIAVIO. 

I will not fail to mention it honourably. , 

[Exit Isolani. A Servant enters. 
What, Colonel Butler!—Show him up. 

Isolani. {retumuig.) 

Forgive me, too, my beansh ways, old father I 
Lord God ! how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I had before me. 

* Gctavio. 

No excuses. 

Isolani. 

I am a merry lad, and if at tunes 

A rash word might escape me ’gainst the court 

Amidst my wine—^you Know no harm was meant. [Exit. 

Octavio. 

You need not be uneasy on that score. 

That has succeeded. Fortune favour us 
With all the others only but as much I 
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SCENE V. 

Octavio Ficcolomini, Butler. 

Butler. 

At your command, Lieutenan^GeneTal. 

Octavio. 

Welcome, as honoured friend and visitor. 

Butler. 

You do me too much honour. 

Oci AVio. {after both have seated thefusehes.) 

You nave not 

Returned the advances whicli I made you yesterday* 
Misunderstood them, as mere empty forms. 

That wish proceeded from my heart —I was 
In eainest with you—for 'tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 

Builer. 

*Tis only the like-minded can unite. 

Octavio. 

True < and I name all honest men like minded. 

I nc\'er charge a man but with those acts 
To which his character delilicrately 
Impels him; for alas' the violence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
The very best of us from the right track. 

You came thro’ Frauenberg. Did the Count Galas 
Say nothmg to you ? Tell me. He’s my friend. 

Butllr. 

His words were lost on me. 

Octavio. 

It grieves me sorely 

To hear it, for his counsel was most wise. 

I had myself the like to offer. 

Butler. 

Spare 

Yourself the trouble—^me tli* embarrassment, 

To have deserved so ill yonr good opinion. 

Octavio. 

The time is precious—^let us talk openly. 
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You know hovft matters stand here Wallenstein 
Meditates treason—I cm tell \ou further— 

He has committed treason , but tew hours 
Hi\e past, smec he a C3\endnt concluded 
'V\ ith th’enemy I he messengers aie now 

Full on their wa> to 1 ^ra and to Prigue 
lo morrow he intends to lead us over 
lo th enemy But he deceives hunself, 

I or prudence vv ikcs—the 1 mperoi has still 
Man> and iaithful fnends here, ind the} stand 
In closest union, mi^^ht^ tho* unseen 
Ihis minifesto sentences the Duke— 

Recalls the obedience of the irmy from him, 

And sum nons all the lov il all the honest, 

1 o join and rceoj;ni/e in ine their leader 
Choose—will lou share with us in honest cause? 
Or with the evd shire in evil lot? 

LlLLIK (flits) 

His lot IS mine 

Oe 1 w 1 > 

Is that vour last resolve ? 

BeILER 


It IS 


0( I \\ lo 

Nav, but bethink }ou Colonel Butki < 

As }et you hive time Within ni> faithful breast 
Ihit rishlu uttcied word leiniins interred 
Recall It, Butler ' choose 1 1 etter poit} 

You h\ve not cliosen the right one 
Bliier ) 

. Any otlier 

Commands for me, Lieutenmt Gena d? 

Oeiaiio 

See your white hairs ' Recall that word' 

BblLlbR 


Farewell 


OciAvio 

What would vou draw this good and gallant sword 
In such a rai}se ? Into a curse would )OU 
Ttansform the gratitude which vou have earned 
By forty }ears' fidelity from Austria? 
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Butler, {laughing with bitUrness.) 

Gratitude from the house of Austria. \Ife is going. 

Octavio. {permUs him to go as far as the door, then calls after him.) 
Butler 1 

, Butlek. 

What wish you ? 

OcTAVia 

How was't with the Count ? 
Butler. 

Count? what? 

Octavio, { coldly .) 

The title that you ivished 1 mean. 

Butler, {starts in sudden passion.} 

Hell and damnation' 

Octavio, { coldly ) 

You petitioned for it— 

And your petition was repelled—Was't so ? 

. Butler. 

Your insolent scoff shall not go by unpunished. 

Draw* 

Octavio. 

Nay I your sword to its sheath > and tell me calmly 
How all that happened. 1 will not refuse you 
Your satisfaction afterwards.—Calmly, Butler. 

Butler. 

Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can foi^ive myself, 

Lieutenant-General I Yes, I have ambition. 

Ne'er was I able to endure cpntcmpt 
It stung me to the quick, that birth and title 
* Should have more weight than merit has in tli’ army. 

I would fain not be meaner than my equal, 

So in an evil hour I let myself 
Be tempted to that measure—It was folly I 
But yet so hard a penance it deserved not 
It might have been refused; but wherefore barb 
’And venom the refbsal with contempt ? 

Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 
The grey-haired man, the fiuthlol veteran ? 

\^y to the baseness of his parentage 
Refer him with such cruel roughness, only 
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Because he had a weak hour and forgot himself? 

But nature gi\es a sting e’en to the ivorm 
Which wanton power treads on m sport and insult 

OCIAVIO. 

You must have been colummated. Guess you 
The enemy, who did you this ill service? 

Butler. 

Be’t who it will—a most low-hearted scoundrel. 

Some V lie court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 

Some } oung squire of some ancient family. 

In whose light 1 may stand, some envious knave. 

Stung to his soul by mv fair self-earned honours ' 

Ocl 4V10. 

But tell me ! Did the Duke approve that measure ? 

Bufler 

Himself impelled me to it, used his interest 
In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. 

Ocrwio. 

Ay ? Are you sure of that ? 

Butifr. 

* I read the letter. 

Octavio. 

And so did I—^but the contents were different. 

[Butler u suddenly dfUik. 
By chance I’m in possession of that letter— 

Con leave it to your own eyes to convince you. 

[He gives him the lifter. 

Bxttlsk. 

Ha! what is this ? 

Octavio. 

. 1 fear me, Colonel Butler, 

An infamous game have they been playing with you. 

The Duke, you say, impelled you to this measure ? 

Now, in this letter talks be in contempt 
Concerning you; counsels the minister 
To give sound chastisenient to your concm^ 

For so he calls it. 

\Byller ewds through the Idtery his knees trem^kf he seises a 
ehair, and sinks down in d. 

You hi^ve no enemy, no persecutor; 

There’s no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
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The insult you received to the Duke only. 

His aim is dear and palpable. He wished 
To tear you from your Emperor—he hoped 
To gam from your revenge what he well knew. 

(What your long-tried fidelity convinced him) 

He ne’er could dare expect from your calm reason. 

A blind tool would he make you, in contempt 
Use you as means of most abandoned ends. 

He has gained his point. Too well has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years I 
Butler. (A/s /vice tre/nbling.) 

Can e’er the Emperor's Majesty forgive me ? 

OCFAVIO. 

More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmerited grievance 
Sustained by a deserving, gallant veteran. 

From his free impulse he confirms the present, 

Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 

The regiment, which you now command, is yours 
\Builar atUmpts to nse^ sinks ddton again. He labours 
inwardly with violent emottans; tries to speaks and emnot. 
At length he takes his sword from the belty and offers it to 
Fucolomtm. 

Octavio. 

What wish you? Recollect yourself, friend. 

Butler. 

O take it. 


Octavio. 

But to what purpose ? Calm yourself. 

Butler. 

O take it 1 

I am no longer worthy of this sword. 


Octavio. 

Receive it then anew from my hands—and 
Wear it with honour for tlie right cause ever. 


Butler. 

-Perjure mjrself to such a gracious Sovo’eign 1 

Octavio. ’ , 

You’ll make amends. Quick! break off from* the Duke I 
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Butler. 

Break off from him 1 

OcTAvro. 

. What now? Bethink th}self. 

Butler, {no longer gcfvermng hts emothn^ 

Only break off from him'—He dies 1 he dies ! 

Octavio. 

Come after me to Frauenbeig, where now 
All, who are loyal, are assembling under 
Counts Allringer and Galas. Many others 
I've brought to a remembrance of their duty. 

This night be sure that you csca]ie from PiLscn. 

Butler, {stride^ up and doivn tn excessive agitation, then st^s up to 
Octavio with resolved countenance^ 

Cornt Ficcolomini! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 

Octavio. 

He, who repents so deejily of it, dares. 

Butler. 


1 

l 


I 


Then leave me here, upon my word of honour! 

^ Octavio. 

^liat’s your design ? 

Butler 

Leave me and my regiment. 

OcTAvia 

I have full confid|nce in you. But tell me 
What are you brooding? 

Butler. 

That the dead will tell you 
Ask me no more at present Trust to me 
'Wi may trust safely. By the living God 
Ye give him over, not to his good angd I 
Farewell! [Exit Butler. 

Servant, {enters wUh a billet.) 

A stranger left it, and is gone. 

The Prince-Duke's horses wait for you betoiw. [iSaeff Servant, 
Octavio, (reads.) 

' Be sure, make haste 1 Your faithful Isolan.' 

—O that 1 had but left this town behind me. 

To sjdit upoli a rOQk so near the haven 1— 

• Away I fl'his is no longer a safe place for me I 
Where can my son be tanying ? 


j 

1 

s 

1 


i 


1 
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SCENE VI. 

Octavio and Max. Piccolomini. 

(Max. mters almost in a statt of deran^ment from exirtmo agifation^ 
his iyes roll wildly, his walk is unsteady, and he appears not to od- 
serve Ills father, who stands at a distance, and gases at him with a 
countenance expressive of compassion. He paces with long strides 
through the chamber, then stands still again, and at last throws 
himsdf into a chair, staring vacantly at the objed directly before 
him.) 

Octavio, {advances to him.) 

1 am going off, my son. 

[Reteivi/fg no answer, he takes his hand. 
My son, farewell. 

Max. 

Farewell. 

OCI'AVIO. 

TI 10 U wilt soon follow me? 

Max. • 

I follow thee? 

Thy way is crooked—it is not my way. 

[Octavio drops his hand, and starts back. 
O, hadst thou been but simple and sincere. 

Ne'er had it come to this—all had stood otherwise. 

He had not done that foul and horriAe deed, 

The virtuous had retained their mfluence o’er him: 

He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 

Wherefore so like a thief, and thid's accomplice. 

Didst creep behind him—^lurking for thy prey ? 

O, unblest falsehood I Mother of all evil 1 
Thou misery-making demon, it is thou 
That sink’st us m perdition. Simple truth, 

Sustainer of the world, had saved u^ all I 
Father, 1 will not, 1 cannot excuse thee ! 

Wallenstein has drived me—O, most foully! 

But thou has acted not much better. 

Octavio. 

Sod t 

My son, ah! I foq;ive thy agony! 
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Max. {rises and eontemplates his father with looks of sttsfidon.) 
Was’t possible ? hadst thou the hearty my fiither, 

Hadst thou the heart to drive it to such lengths, 

With cold premeditated purpose ? Thou'^ 

Hadst thou the heart, to wish to see him guilty; 

Rather than saved ? Thou nscst Vy his fall. 

Octavio, ’twill not please me. 

OCIAVIO. 

God in heaven { 

Max. 

O, woe is me I sure I ha\c changed my nature. 

How comes suspicion here—^in the free soul ? 

Hope, onfidence, belief, are gone; tor all 
Lied to me, all that I e’er lo\ed or honoured. 

No 1 No! Not all. She—she }ct lives for me. 

And she is true, and open as the heavens I 
Deceit IS everywhere, hypoensy. 

Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury: 

The single holy spot is our love. 

The only unprofaned in human nature. 

Octavio. 

Max.!—we will go together. ’Twill be better. 

Max. 

\Vhat 7 ere I’ve taken a last parting leave, 

The very last—no, never 1 

^ Octavio. 

Spare thyself 

The pang of necessary separation. 

Come with me! Come, my schx 1 

to take him with him. 

, Max. 

No! as sure as God lives, no! 

Octavio, {more urgently.) 

Come with me, 1 command thee 1 1, uy father. 

> Max. 

Command me what is Iwman. I stay here. 

^. Octavio. 

in the Emperor^ name 1 bid thee come; 

* Max. 

'‘Ko Emperor hath power to prescribe 

JLbws to the heart: and would'st thou wish to rob me 
■ ^ 
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Of tbe sole blessing which my fate has left me, 

Her sympathy. Must then a cruel deed 
Be done with cruelty? The unalterable 
Shall I perform ^obly—steal away, 

With stealthy coward flight forsake her ? No I 
She shall behold mv suffering, my sore anguish. 

Hear the complains of the disparted soul, 

And weep tears o'er me. O I the human race 
Have steely souls—but she is as on angel 
From the black deadly madness of despair 
Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose thn^^pang of death I 

Octavio. * 

Thou wilt not tear thyself away, thou const not. 

O, come, my son I 1 bid thee save thy virtue. 

Max. 

Squander not thou thy words in vain; 

The heart I follow, for 1 dare trust to it. 

Octavio, {trembling^ and iosb^ all sdf-<ommand^ 

Max .! Max. 1 if that most damned thing could be, 

If tliou—my son—^my own blood—(dare 1 lAinb it ?) 

Do sell thyself to him, the infamous; 

Do stamp this brand upon our noble house; 

'llien sh^l the world behold the horrible deed, 

And in unnatural combat shall the steel 
Of the son tnck}e with the father’s tilood. 

Max. 

O hadst thou always better thought of men. 

Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion 1 

Unholy miserable doubt! To him 

Nothing on earth remains unwrenched and firm, 

Who has no faith. 

Octavio. 

And if I trust thy heart. 

Will it be always in thy power to follow it ? 

Max. 

The heart’s voice tAou hast not o'erpowered—as little 
Will Wallenstein be able to o'erpower it. 

OcTAvia 

O hfax. I I see diee never more again! 
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Max. 

Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

Octavio. 

I go to Frauenberg—the Pappenheimers 
I leave thee here, the Lotlirings too; Toskana 
And Ticfenbach remain here to protect thee. 

'rhey love thee, and are faithful to ueir oath, 

And will far rather £l 11 in gallant contest 
Than leave their rightful leader, and their honour. 

Max. 

Kely on this, 1 either leave my life 

In the struggle, or conduct them out of Pilsen. 

Octavio. 

Farewell, my son! 

Max. 

Farewell! 

Octavio. 

How ? not one look 

Of filial love ?. No grasp of the hand at parting ? 

It is a bloody war, to wliich^we are going, 

And the event uncertain and m darkness. 

So used we not to part—it was not so 1 
Is It then true ? 1 have a son no longer. 

[Max. falls into his arms^ th^ hold each other for a lotif; 
time in a speechless embrace^ then go away aidifferetU stde^. * 
The curtain drops. 
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ACT f. 

Stt'w—Clutmher in the House of the JDuehess of Friedland. 


SCENE I. 


Countess Tertsky, Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. 
two latter sit at the same table at work.') 


Countess {watchinj' thtem from the opposite side.) 

So you liave nothmg, niccc, to a&k me? Nothing? 

1 have been waiting for a word from you. 

And could you then endure in all this time 
Not once to speak his name ? 

[Thekla remaining silent^ the Countess rises and advances to 
her. 


Why, how comes this ? 
Perhaps I am already grown superfluous, 

And other ways exist, besides through me ? 

Confess it to mo, Thekla' have you seen him ? 

Thekla. 

To day and yesterday 1 have not seen him. 

" Countess. 

And not heard from him either? Come, be open 1 

Thekla. 


No syllable. 


I am. 


COUNIESS. 

And still you are so calm? 
Thekla. 
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Countess. 

May’t please you, leave us, I.ady Neubrunn > 

[Exit Lady Neubnoin. 

SCENE II. » 

77te Countess, Thekla. 

Countess. 

It does not please me, Princess I tliat he holds 
Himself so stilly exactly at this time. 

Thekla. 

Exactly at this time. 

Countess. 

He now knows all. 

Twere now the moment to declare himself. 

THEKI..V. 

If I’m to understand you, speak less darkly 

Countess 

*Twas for that purpose that I bade her leave us. . 

Thekla, >ou are no more a child. Your heart ! 

Is now no moie in nontige ; for you love, " 

And boldness dw ells with love—that you have proved. j 

Your nature moulds itself upon your father’s ; 

More than your mother’s.spint. Therefore may you 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 

Thekla. 

Enough ! no further preface, I entreat you. 

At once, out with it * Be it what it qiay. 

It is not possible tliat it should torture me 
More than this introduction. What liave you 
To say to me ? Tell me the whole, and briefly! 

Countess. 

You’ll not be frightened— 

TlfEKIA. 

Name it, I entreat you. i 

Countess. j 

|t lies within your power to do your father j 

A weighty ser\ice— 


Thekla. 

Lies within my power? 


■ 'ywriM w if m I 
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Countess. 

Max. Piccoloinini loves you. You can link him 
Indissolubly to your father. 

Thekla. 

I? 

What need^f me for that ? And is he not 
Already linked to him ? 

Countess. 

« He was. * 

Thekla. 

And wherefore 

Should he not be so now—^not be so always? 

Countess. 

He cleaves to the Emp’ror too. 

Thekla. 

Not more than duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

CoUN'fESS. 

We ask 

Proofs of his love, and not proofs of his honour. 

Duty and honour! 

'I'hose arc ambiguous words with many meanings. 

Fm/ should interpret them for him. his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour 

Thekla. 

How ? 

Countess. 

The Emperor or you must he renounce. 

Thekla. 

He will accompany my father gladly 
In his retirement From himself you heard, 

How mudi he wished to lay aside the sword. 

Countess. 

He must wf lay the sword aside,' we mean; 

He must unsheath it in your fatlier's cause. 

^ ^ Thekla. 

He’ll spend with gladness and alacrity 
His life, his heart's blood, in ray father’s cause, 

If shame or injury be intended him. 

Countess. 

You will not understand me. Well, hear then! 


575 
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Yotir father his fUlen off from the Fmperor, 

An 1 IS about to jo n the enciii> 

^^lth the \ihole soldier}— 

lHtK.LA 

Mas m} mother' 
CULMESS * 

Ihere needs \ great eiimple to draw on 
Ihe at my after him The Piceolommi 
Possess Ae love and rev itnce of the troops j 
Ihe} ^overn ill >11111 ns and wherever 

I hey lead the w iv n ne hesitate to follow „ 

Ihe s n seeures the fither t) our interests— 

II ou VC. 1 uch in v uui h in Is at this moment 

Ihi ki v 

Vhp 

M} miseiible mother whit a deith stroke 
Aw iits thee —No Site never will survive it 

C l Ml 

She will a nmmodite h r sjul to that 
‘VMiich IS an 1 in 1 t I e 1 1 > k a j\v voux mother 
Ihe f I eff 1 ture w i..,hs i j 11 hei heut 
\\ ith t rture Jf in\ietv L is it 
iJ miterablv etu llv 1 re ent 
She sjon res {,ns herself mile us it c ilmly 

Ihi ki \ 

O m} foreb j ling bosom 1 v en now 
F en nc w tis here that lev hand (t horror' * 

^nd m} >oiinj, h i e lies shud ler in its giasp 
I knew It well—^no jner hid J < itered, 

A h^iv} ominous prt entimeit 
Keveale It) me, thiL pirit^ of death were hovrmg 
Over mv hij py fortune but why think 1 
1 irst of m} self ? M} mothei O my mother > 

COLMLSS 

Calm } ourself 1 Break not out ui v am lamenting i 
l*reserve you for )o ir father the hrm lfiend» 

\nd for Vourself the lover , all will yet 
Prove good ind fortunate 

iHlfkLA 

Prove gvfif What good ? 
Must we not port? Part ne er to meet again ? 
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CoxmrEss. 

He parts not from you! He om not part-from you, 

Thekla. 

Alas for his sore anguidi I It will rend 
His heart asunder. 

^ Countess. 

If indeed he loves you. 

His resolution will bfe speedily takoi. 

* Thekla. 

His resolution will be speedily taken— 

O do not doubt of that I A resi^tion I 
Does there remain one to be taken / * 

Countess. 

Hush I 

Collect 3 rourselfl I hear your mother coming. 

Thekla. 

How shall X bear to see her ? 

Countess. 

Collect yourself. 

SCENE HI. 

7h them enter the Duchess. 

Duchess, {to the Countess.) 

AVho was here, sister ? I heard some one talking. 
And passionately too. 

^ Countess. 

Hxy I 'Fhere was no one. 
Duchess. 

I am grown so timorous, every trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 

And can you tell me, sister, what the event is ? 

Will he agree to do the Emperor’s pleasure, 

And send th’ horae^regiments to the Cardimd; 

Tell me, has he dismissed Von Questenberg 
With a ikYoutable answer ? 

Countess. 

No^ he has nob 
Duchess. 

Alas I. then ail is lost I IseeitcomUi& 

37 
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The worst that can come! Yes, they will depose him, 

The acairsed business of the Regenspurg diet 
Will all be actod o’er again 1 

Countess. 

No! never I 

Make your heart easy, sister, as to that. 

\Thekla^ in extreme agitation^ throws herself vpon her mother, 
and enfolds her in her arws^ weefing. 

DUCHE.SS. 

Yes, my poor child! 

Thou too hast lost a most affectionate godmother 
In th' empress. O that stem unbending man 
In this unhappy marriage what have I 
Not suffered, not endured. For ev’n as if 
I had been linked on to some wheel of hre, 

That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous onward, 

I have past a life of frights and horrors witli him. 

And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With di^^y headlong violence he whirls me. 

Nay, do not weep, my child > Let nut my sufferings 
Presignify unhappiness to thee. 

Nor blacken with their shade, the fate that waits thee. 

There lives no second I'licdland. ^ou, my child. 

Hast not to fear thy mother’s destiny. 

Tm>KL.\. , 

O let us supplicate him, dearest mother ' 

Quick I quick ! here’s no abiding ulace for us. * 

Here every coming hour broods mto life 
Some new affiightful monster. 

. jOuchess. 

Thou wilt share 

An easier, calmer lot, my child! We too, 

I and thy father, witnessed happy days. 

Still think I with delight of those first years, 

When he was making progress with glad effOTt, 

When his ambition was a genial fire, 

Not that consumingyfam^ which now it is. 

The Emperor loved him, tmsted him; and all 
' He undertook, could not but be successful. 

' Bu^ since that ill-starred day at Regenspurg, 

Which pUmged him headlong from his dignity, 
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A gloomy uncompanionable spirit, 

Unsteady and suspicious, has possessed him. 

His quiet mmd forsook him, and no logger 
Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 
To his old luck, and individual power; 

But thenceforth turned his heart and best affections 

All to those cloudy sciences, which never 

Have yet made happy him who followed them. * 

Countess. 

You see it, sister! as ymtr eyes permit you. 

But surely this is not the conversation 

To pass the time in which we are waiting for him. 

You know he will be soon here. Would you have him 
Fmd her in this condition! 

Duchess. 

Come, my child! 

Come, wipe away thy tears, and show thy father 
A cheerful countenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off—this hair must not hang so dishevelled. 

Come, dearest' dry thy tears up.* They deform 
Thy gentle eye—well now—what was I saymg ? 

Yes, in good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 

Countess. 

* That is he, sister 1 

Thekla. {to the Countess^ with marks of great oppression of spirits.) 

Aunt, you will excuse me? ]isgoing. 
C0UNIE.SS. 

But whither? See, your father comes. 

Thekla. 

I caimot see him now. 

Countess. 

Nay, but bethink you. 

Thekla. 

Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 

’ Countess. 

But he will miss you, will ask after you. 

Duchess. 

tVhat now ? Why is she going ?' 

Countess. 

She’s not well. 
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Duchess. 

What ails then my- beloved child ? {ftnxiot^y,) 

\Both follow^ PHfuiess, and endaxvour^ d^ain her. Dur¬ 
ing this WaUen^dn appears^ afgaged in amvertatian with 
Jlh. 


SCENE IV. 

Wallenstein, Illo, Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

Wallenstein. 

All quiet in the camp ? 

Illo. 

It IS all quiet. 

Wallenstein. 

In a few hours may couners come from Prague 
With tidings that ^is capital is ours. 

Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops , 

Assembled in this town, make known the measure 
Anjd its result together. In suih cases 
Example does the whole. Whoever is foremost 
Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 
Is man. The troops at Prague conceive no other. 

Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 

The forms of homage to us, and in Pilsen • 

'I'hey shall swear fealty to us, because 

The example has been given them by Prague. 

Butler, you tell me, has declared himself. 

lu.o. 

At his own bidding, iinsdlkited. 

He came to offer you himself and regiment 

Wallenstein. 

I find we must not give implicit credence 
To every warning voice that makes itself 
Be listened to in th’ heart To hold us badt 
Oft does the lying spirit counterfeit 
The voice of truth and mward revelatiott, 

Scatt'ring false orades. And Uius have-1 
To entreat foigiveness, for that secretly 
I’ve wtonged this hoadumble gallant man, 

This Butler: fora feelings of the which 
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I am not master {fair I would not call it), 

Creeps o’er me instantly, with sense of shndd'rmg^ 
At his approach, and stops love’s joyous moticm. 
And this same man, against whom I was warned, 
This honest man is he, who reaches to me 
The first pledge of my fortune. 

Illo. 

And doubt not 

That this eiuunple will win over to you 
The best men in the army. 

Wallenstein. • 

Go and send 

Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 

He is under recent obligations to me. 

With him Mrill 1 commence the tnaL Go. [J 

Wallenstein, (turns himsdf round to tAe Jimales.) 
Lo, there the mother with the darling daughter. 

For once we'll have an interval of rest— 

Come ' my heart yearns to hve a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. ' 

Countess. 

’Tis long since we’ve been thus together, brother. 

Wallenstein, (to the Countess^ astde.) 

Can she sustain the news? Is she prepared ? 


Countess. 


Not yet 

Wallenstein. 

Come here, my sweet girl I Seat thee by me, 
For there is a good spirit on thy lips. ^ 

Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill: 

She says a voice of melody dwells in thee, 

Whidi doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away for me the evil demon , 
That beats his black wings close above my head. 


Duchess. 

Where is thy lute, my daughter ? Let thy father 

Hear some small trial of toy skill. 

ThbkLa. 

% 


r— 


My mother 1 
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Duchess. 

Trembling ? Come, collect thyself. Go, cheer 
Thy father. 

Thekla. 

0 my mother < I—cannot. 

Countess. 

How, what is that, niece ? 

' Thekla. {to the Countess.) 

O spare me—sing—now—^in this sore anxiety 
Of Ae o’erburthened soul—to sing to htw^ 

I Who IS thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 

Into her grave. 

Duchess. 

How, Thekla ? Humoursome ? 
j What I shall thy father have e.xpressed a wish 

In vain ? 


Countess 
Here is the lute. 

Thekla. 

My God 1 how can I— 

[The orchestra plays. Duringthe ntornello^ Thekla expresses^ 
in her gestures and countenance^ the struggle of her feelings ; 
and at the moment that she should begin to sing, cont/acts 
herself together^ as one shuddering^ throws the instrument 
dow/jf and retires abruptly. 


Duchess. 

My child I O she is ill— 

Wallenstein. 

« What ails the maiden ? 


Say, is she often so ? 

Countess. 

Since, then, herself 

Has now betrayed it, I too must no longer 
Conceal it. 


Wallenstein. 

What?' 

Couktess. 

She loves him I 


§ 


e 


WiliLENSTElN. 



liOves him 1 Whom ? 
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COUKTESS. 

Max. does she love I Max Piccolomini. 

Hast thou ne’er noticed it ? Nor yet my sister ? 

Duchess. 

Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart? 

God’s blessing on thee, my sweet child t Thou need’st 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

Countess. 


This journey, if ’twere not thy aim, ascribe it 

To thine own self. Thou should’st havf chosen another 

To have attended her. • 

Wallenstein. 

And does he know it ? 

Countess. 

Yes, and he hopes to win her. 

Wallenstein. 

Hopes to win her ! 

Is the boy mad ? 


Countess. 

Well—hear it from themselves. 
Wallenstein. 

He thinks to cany off l^ukc Friedland’s daughter? 
Ay?—the thought pleases me. 

The young man has no grovelling spirit. 

Countess. 


Since 

Such and such constant favour you have shown him. 

Wallenstein. 

He chooses finally to be my heir. 

And true it is, 1 love the youth , yea, honour him. 
But must he, thereforej^be my daughter’s husband? 
Is It daughters only ? Is it only children 
That we must show our favour by ? 


Duchess. 

His noble disposition and his manners— 

Wallensitsin. 

Win him my heart, but not my daughter. 

Duchess. 


His tank, his ancestors— 


Then 
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Wallenstein. 

Ancestors I What! 

He is a subject; and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 

Duchess. 

O dearest Albrecht I Climb we not too high, 

Lest we slumld fall too low. 

Wallenstein. 

What? have I paid 

A ipce so hAsvy to ascend this eminence, 

And jut out high above the common herd, 

Onl^ to close the mighty part I play 

In life's great drama, with a common kinsman ? 

Have I for this— [stops suddsfily, npmsing himself. 

She is the only thing 
That will remain behind of me on earth; 

And I will see a crown around her head, 

Or die in the attempt to place it there. 

I hazard all—all! and for this alone. 

To lift her into greatness— 

Yea, m this moment, in the which we are speaking— * \ 

[Aa recoUects himseif. 

And I must now, like a soft-hearted father, 

Couple together m good peasant fashion 

The pair, that chance to suit each other’s liking— 

And I must do it now, ev’n now, when I 
Am stretching out the wreath, that is to twine ' 

My full accomplished work—no 1 she is the jewel, 

Which I have treasured tong, my last, my noblest, 

An4 'tis my purpose not to let her from me 
For less than a king's sceptre.'* 

Duchess. 

O my husband I 

Yotf re ever building, buUdiiiig to the clouds. 

Still btdkling high^ and Mall hi^er buildi^, 

And Dtf^iwect, that the poor narrow basis , 

Cannot sustain tine giddy tottering column. 

Wallenstein. (A» the Countess.) 

Have yoH announced the place of residence 
Whidi 1 have destined for her ? 
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Countess. 

No t not yet 

Twere better you yourself disclosed it to her. 

Duchess. 

How? Do we not return to Kam then? 

Wallenstein. 

Na 

Duchess. 

And to no other of your lands or seats? 

Wallenstein. » 

You would not be secure there. • 

Duchess. 

Not secure 

In the Emperor’s realmSi beneath the Emperor’s 
Protection ? 

Wallenstein. 

Friedland’s wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope that. 

Duchess. 

O God in heaven! 

And have you brought it even to this ? 

Wallenstein. 

In Holland 

You’ll find protection. 

Duchess. 

In a Lutheran country? 

What ? And you send us into Lutheran countries? 

Wallenstein. 

Duke Fran^ of Lauenberg, conducts you thither. 

Duchess. 

Duke Franz of Lauenbecg ? 

The ally of Sweden, the Emperor’s enemy. 

Wallenstein. 

The Emperor’s enemies are mine no longer. 

Duchess, {auttng a look ofUrror on the Duke and the Countess^ 
Is it then true ? It is. You are*degraded ? 

Deposed from die command ? O God in heaven! 

CoUNTlCSS. {aside to the Duke.) 

Leave her in this belief. 

Thou seest she cannot 

Support the real truth. 
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SCENE V. 

To them enter Count Tertsxy. 

Countess. 

—Tertsky I 

What ails him ? What an image of affright t 
He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

Tertsky. {leading Wallenstein aside.) 

Is it thy command that all the Croats— 

Wallenstein. 

Mine I' 

Tertsky. 

We are betrayed. 

Wallenstein. 

What? 

Tertsky. 

They are off I This night 
The Jagers likewise—all the villages 
In the whole lound are empty. 

Wallenstein. 

Isolani ? 

Tertsky. 

Him thou hast sent away. Yes, surely. 

Wallenstin. 

I? 

Tertsky. 

No I Hast thou not sent him off? Nor Deodate ? 
They axe vanished both of Uiem. 

« 

SCENE VI. 

7b them enter Illo. 
lULO. 

Has Tertsky told diee ? 

Tertsky. 

He knows all. 

Illo. 

And likewise 

That Esterhatsy, Goets, Maxadas, Kaunitz, 
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KolattOi Palfi, have forsaken thee ? 

Tertsky. 

Damnation t 

WallensteiiT. {winks at them.) 

I Hush > 

Countess. has bem watching them anxiously fr6m the distance. 

and now advances to them.) 

Tertsky I Heaven I What is it ? What has happened ? ' 

Wallenstein, {scarcely suppressing his emotions.) 

Nothing > let us be gone ! 

Tertsky. {following hit^^ 

Theresa, it is nothing. 

Countess, {holding him back.) 

Nothing? Do 1 not sec, that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks—look you not like a ghost ? 

That even my brother but affects a calmness ? 

Face, { enters .) 

, An aid-de-camp inquires for the Count Tertsky. 

[Tirtiky follows the page. 

Wallenstein. 

Go, hear his business. [fy Illo. 

This could not have happened 
So unsuspected without mutiny. 

Who was on guard at the gates ? 

• Illo. 

T\v'as Tiefenbach. 
Wallenstein. 

Let Tiefenbach leave guard without delay, 

And Tertsky’s grenadiers relieve him. \Illo is going. 

Stop I 

Hast thou heard aught of Butler? 

Illo. 

Him 1 met 

He will be here himself immediately. 

Butler remains unshaken. 

. \Illoexit. Wallenstein is following him. 

Countess. 

Let him not leave thee^ sister? go, detain him 1 
There’s some misfortune. 

Duchess, {clinging to him.) 

Gxadous Heaven 1 'What is it? 
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Wallenstein. 

Be tranquil I leave me, sister 1 dearest wife! 

We are in camp, and this is nought unusual \ 

Here storm and sunshine follow one another 
With rapid interchanges. These fierce spirits 
Champ the curb angnly, and never yet 
Did quiet bless the temples of the leader. 

If 1 am' to stay, go you. The plaints of women 
111 suit the scene where men must act 

[He is going; Tiaishy returns. 
Tertskt. 

Remain here. From this window must we see it. 

Wallenstein, {fo the Coutaess.) 

Sister, retire! 


Countess 
No—never. 

Wallenstein. 

’Tis my will 

TERfSKY. {leads the Countess aside. Mid drawing her attention to the 

Duchess^ 

Theresa! 


Duchess. 

Sister, come I since he commands it. 


SCENE VII. i 

Wallenstein, Tertsky. ! 

Wallenstein, {st^^pmg to the window.) 

What now, then ? 

Tertsky 

There are strange movements among all the troops, 

' And no one knows the cause. M 3 rsteriously, 

With gloomy silentness, the several corps 
Marshal themselves, eadi under its own banners. 

Tiefenbach’s c^s make threatening movements j only 
The Pappenheimers titUl remain aloof 
In their own quartera and let no one enter; 

Wallenstein. 

Does Piccolomini appear among them ? 

' Tertsky. 

' ^ We-are seeking him: he is nowhere to be met with. 


A 
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What did the aid-de-camp deliirer to you ? 

Tertsky. 

My regiments had despatbhed him; yet once more 

They swear fidelity to thee, and wait 

The shout for onset, all pr^ared, and eager. 

Wallenstein. 

But whence arose this lanun in the camp? 

It should have been kept secret from the army, 

Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

Tertsky. 

O that thou hadst'believed me ! Yester-evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let tha| skulker. 

That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Pilsen. 

Thou gavest him thy own horses to flee irom thee. 

Wallens rEiN. 

The old tune still 1 Now, once for all, no more 
Of this suspicion—it is doting folly. 

Tertsky. 

Thou didst confide in Isolani too; 

And lo ' he was the first that did desert thee. 

Walllnstein, 

It was but yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by, 

1 never reckoned yet on gratitude. 

And wherein doth he wrong in going from me? 

He follows still the god whom all his life 
He has worshipped at the gaming table. With 
My fortune, and my seeming destiny, 
lie made the bond, and broke it not with me. 

I am but the ship in which his hopes were stowed. 
And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He* traversed the open sea, now he beholds it 
In imminent jeopai^y among the coast-rocks. 

And humes to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird fixim the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies ofiT from me: ' 

No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 

Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived. 

Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 

Like shadows on a stream, tlie forms of life 
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Impress their characters on the smooth forehead, 

Nought sinks into the bosom's silent depth: 

Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightl/; but no soul 
Wormeth the inner frame. 

Tertsky. 

Yet, would I rather 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrow’d one. 

SCENE VIII. 

Wallensiei.v, Tertsky, Illo, w/io enters agitated with rage, 

iLLO. 

Treasoii and mutiny! 

Tertsky. 

And what further now ? 

Illo. 

Ticfenbach’s soldiers, when I gave the orders 
To go off guard—Mutinous villains 1 

TlR'ISKY. 

Well? 

Wallenstein. 

What/oUowed? 

Illo. 

They refused obedience to them. 
Tertsky. 

Fire on them instantly! Give out the order. 

Wallensthn. 

Gently! AVliat cause did they assign ? 

Illo. 

« No other, 

They said, had right to issue orders but 
Lieutenant-General PiceoUnntni. 

Wallenstein, {in a convulsion of agony.) 

What? How is that? 

Illo. 

He takes that office on him by commission, 

Under sign-manual of the Emperor. 

Tertsky. 

From th* Emperor—heafst thou, Duke? 
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iLLa 

I 

The Generals made that stealthy flight— 

Tertskv. 


At his incitement. 


Duke 1 hear’st thou ? 

Illo. 

Caraflk, too, and Montecuculi, 

Are missing, with six other Generals, 

All whom he had induced to follow him. 

This plot he has long had in writing by him 
From the Emperor; but 'twas Anally concluded, 

With all the detail of the operation. 

Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 

[ Wallenstein sinks down into a chair and covers hts face. 
TPRrSKY. 

O hadst thou but believed dte * 


SCENE IX. 


To them enter the Countess. 


Countess. 

This suspense 

This horrid fear—I can no longer bear it ♦ 
For Heaven’s sake, tell me, u hat has taken place. 

Il,LO. 


The regiments are all falling off from us. 

TErflSKV. 

Octavio Ficcolomini is a traitor. 

Countess. 

O my foreboding i [rushes out of the room. 

Tertsky. ' 

Hadst tliou but believed me! 

Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee. 

Wallenstein. 

The stars Ue not; but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

Hie science is still honest: this false heart 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine law divination rests; 

Where Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
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Out of her limits, there all science errs. 
lYue, 1 did not suspect! Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion t’ have affionted 
The human form, O may that time ne’er come 
In which I sliame me of th* infirmity. 

The wildest savage drinks not with the victim, 

In whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 

This, this, Octavio, was no hero’s deed : 

’Twas not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 

A bad heart triumphed o’er an honest one. 

No shield received the assassin stroke: thou plungcst ^ i 

Thy weapon on an unprotected breast— '! 

Againbt such Weapons 1 am but a child. I 

1 

* 


SCENE X. ; 

• 

To these enfer Butler. i 

Tertsky. {meeting him .) \ 

O look there ! Butler I Here we’ve sliU a friend' ! 

Wallenstein, (meets him with outspread armsy and embraces him 

with Tearmth .) 

Come to my heart, old comrade ' Not the sun 
Looks out upon us more revivingly 

In the earliest month of spring, * 

Than a friend’s countenance in such an hour. | 

Butler. t 

My General! I come— 

Wallenstein (Uaning on Bitiiee*s shoulder!) 

Know’&L thou already ? 

* That old man has betiaj'ed me to the f^mperor. 

What say’st thou ? Thirty years have we together 
laved out, and held out, sharing joy and hardship. 

We have slept in one camp-bed, drunk fix>m one glass. 

One morsel shared! 1 leaned mvself on himy 
As now I lean me on fiuthfiu shoulder. 

And now, in the venr moment when, all lovc^ 

All confidence, my bosom beat to hu, 

He sees and t^es the advantage, stabs the hai& 

SUyarly into my heut [Ae biia Akfuoo in BnU^s breast. 
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Butler. 

Forget the one. 

What is your present purpose ? 

Wallenstein. 

Well remembered 1 

Courage, my soul > t am still rich in friends, 

Still lov^ by destiny ; for in the moment, ^ 

That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite, 

It sends and proves to me one /ai/^/ui heart. 

Of the hypocrite no more! I'hink not, his loss 
Was that which struck the pang * O no f his treason 
Is that wliich strikes this pang > No more of him ! 

Dear to my heart, and honoured were they both. 

And the young man—yes—he dtt/ truly love me,. 

He—he—has not deceived me. But enough, 

Knoiigh of this—Swift counsel now beseems us. 

The courier, whom Count Kinsky sent from Prague, 

I expect him u\cry moment and whatever 
lie may bring with him, we must Like good care 
To keep it from the miitineerb. Quick, then! 

Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct limi to me. \lUo is goih^^ 

BuiLt K {lifttwiing him ) 

My (General, ivhom e\i>ect you then? * 

* W\iLr.NsrEiv. 

The courier 

Wlio brings me word of the e\ ent at Prague. 

Buti.er. {/ lesitating .) 

Hem! 

Wallenstein. 

And wliat now ? 


Bun.ER. 

You do not know it ? 
Wali-ensiein. 

WeU? 

Bl tler 

From what that lanim in the camp arose ? 

Wallenstein. 

From what ? 

ISU’lLKR. 

That courier— 

38 
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Wallenstein, {pith eager expectation,') 

WeU? 


Builer. 

Is already here. 

Tertsky atui Illo. {at the same time) 

Already here ? 

Wallenstein. 

My courier ? 

Butlf.r. 

For some hours. 

"Wallens rtiN. 

And I not know it ? 

Bujlkr. 

. 'I'he sentinels detain him 

In custody. 

I 1 . 1 . 0 . {stamping 70ith his foot.) 

Damnation' 

BuriER.. 

, And lus letter 

Was broken open, and'is uk dated 
Through the whole enmp 

Wallen M i in. 

You know what it contains ^ 
Butllr. , 

Question me not 7 

Ti'R'ISKY. 

III 0 ' alas for us! 

Wallenstein. 

Hide nothing from me—t can liear the worst 
Prague then is lost It is. C'' ufess it freely. 

Butler. 

Yes * Prague is lo-st. And all the several regiments 
At Budweis.s, Tabor, Brauiuii, Konigingratz, 

At Brun, and Znayni, have forsaken you,, 

And ta’en the oaths of fealty anew 

To the Emperor. Yourself, with Kinsky, Tertsky, 

And Illo, have been sentenced. 

\Tertsky and JUo express alarm and fury. Wallenshin 
mains firm and collected. 

Wallenstein. 

Tis decided I 
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Tis well! I h^ve received a sudden cure 
From all the pangs of doubt: with steady stream 
Once more my life-blood flows! My soul’s secure! 

In the night only Friedland’s stars can beam. 

Ling’ring, irresolute, with Acful fears 
I drew the sword—'twas with an inward stnfe. 

While yet the choice was mine. The murd’rous knife 
Is lifted for my heart! Doubt disappear')! 

I fight now for my head .^nd for my life. 

[Exit Wallmstan^ the others folUno him. \ 

\ 

• j 

SCENK XI.. i 

CouNiEss Ter'Isky enhrsfrom aside room 
C< >uvri''S. 

I can endure no longer No ' \Jooks around her 

tMiere are they t 

No one is here. They leave me .ill alone,^ 

Alone in thit sore anguish of .suspense. 

And I must wear the i)iitw.ird show of calmness 
Uefuic my sister, and dIuiI in within me 
The pangs and agonies of my nowded bosom. 

It Is not to be borne —If aIl»should fad, 

Jf—if he must go o\cr to the .Swedes, 

An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
As an ally, a co\ enanted e<{ual, 

A proud commander with his army following; 

Jf ue must wander on from Kind to land, 

Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An Ignominious monument—I hit no ! 

That day I will not see ' And could himself 
Endure to sink so low, 1 would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 

SCENE XII. 

CouNiEss, Duchess, Thekla. 

Thekla. {endeai'ounng to hold back the Duchess.) 

Dear mother, do stay here! 
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Duchess. 

No ' Here is yet 
Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 
Why docs my sister shun me ? Don’t I see her 
Full of suspense and anguish roam about 
From room to room ?—Art thou not full of terror? 
And what import these silent no<1s and gestures 
Which stealthwise thou exchangest with her ? 


Thekla. 

Nothing, dear mother ' • 

Duchess, {fa the Countess) 

Sister, 1 will know. 


Nothing, 


COI'NILSS. 

What boots it now to hide it from her ? Sooner 
Or later she must learn to hear and bear it. 

Tis not the time now to indulge inhimity, 
Courage bjsecin*) us now, a heail collect, 

And exeruse am 1^previous discipline 
C)f fortitude One woid, and over with it' 
Sister, you aie deluded You believe, 

'I’he Duke has been deposed—I’lio Duke is not 
1 )eposcd—he is-. 


THEKI.A. Qjivujf to the Countess ) 

What ? do you wish to kill her ? 


Countess. 

The Duke is- 


Thekla. her arms uound her mother.) 

() stand hrm ' staud firm, my mother ' 

» 

CoUN I ESS 

Revolted is the ]3uke, he is preparing 
To join the enemy, the army leave him, 

And all ha^failed. 

[DufiTtg these words the Duchess tatters, and falls in a faint¬ 
ing fU into the arms of'her daughter. While Thekla is 
calii^ for help, the c*!rtain drops. 


« 
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ACT II. 

Scene—A spacious room in the Duke of FriedlcauTs palace. 

SCENE I. 

Wallensi'Ein. {in artnour) 

Thou hast gained thy point, Octavio! Once more am I 
Almost as fnendlcss as at Regenspurg j 
There I had nothing left me, but myself— 

Rut what one man can do, you have now experience. 

The twigs have you heued off, and here 1 stand 
A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
Proved myself worth |ui army to you—1 alone! 

Before the Swedish strength y'our troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sank Tilly, your last hope; 

Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 

Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
In his own palace did the Plmperor tremble. 

Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck: all eyes were turned on me, 

Their helper in distress: the Emperor's pride 
Bowed Itself down before the man he had injured. 

*Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

Went thro' the world. The drum was beat—and, lo ! 

The plough, the w'ork-shop is forsaken, all 

Swarm to the old familiar, long-lo\ed banners; 

And as the wood-choir rich in melody 
Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 

When first his throat swells with his magic song. 

So did the warlike youth of Germany 
Crowd in, around the image of my eagle. 

I feel myself the being ihat 1 was. 

It is the soul that builds itself a bod^; 

And Friedland’s camp will not remam unfilled. 
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Lead then your thousands out to meet me—true ! 

'I'hey arc accustomed under me to conquer, 

But not against me. If the head and limbs 
Separate from each other, ’twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode. 

[l/lo and Tertsky enUr. 

Courage, friends! Courage ! We are still unvanquishcd, 

I feel my footing firm, five regiments, Tertsky, 

Arc stilF our own, and Butler's gallant tioops; 

And a host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 

J was not stronger, when nine > cars ago 
I marched forth, with glad licart and high of hope. 

To comiucr Germany for the Emperor. 

I 

SCENE II. I 

I 

Wallenstein Illo, Tertsky. (7Z>Neumann, j 

Tertsky as/dtr, and talks with him.) ; 

• * 1 

Tertsky. ; 

What do they want ? j 

Wallenstein. *; 

What now ? i 

Tertsky. 

Ten Cuirassiers ] 

From Fappenheim request leave to address you ‘ j 

In the name of the regiment. 

Wallenstein, {hastily, to Neumann.) 

Let them enter. 

[Exit Neumann. 
This 

May end in something.—Mark you. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 

SCENE III. 

Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo, Ten Cuirassiers by an An- 
spessade,* march up and arrange themselves, after the word oj 
ofmmand, in one front before the Duke, esnd make their obeisanm. 
He takes his hat off, and immediately covers himself again). 

* Anspnasde, in German, Gefrdter, a soldier inferior to a corporal, but above I 
tbe aentinds. The German name implies that he is exempt from mounting gumd. | 
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ANSPEEiSADE. 

Halt ’ Front I Present • 

Wallenstein, {flfter he has run through them with his eye, to the 

Aftsjh’ssatie.) 

I know thee well. Thou art out of Bru^in in Flanders : Thy 
name is Mercy. 

Ansplssade. 

Henw Mercy. 

Wallenstein, # 

Thou wert cut off on the march, surrounded by the Hessian*i, 
and didst fight tliy way w ith a hundred and eighty men through their 
thousand. • 

Anspessade. ' , 

'Twas even so, General' 

Waliensfein. 

What reward hadst thou fur this gallant exploit ? 

Anspessade 

. That which I asked for: fhe honour to serve in this corps. 
Wallpnsifiv. (turning to a second) 

Thou wert among the Volunteers that seized and mode booty of 
the Swedish battery at Alteiiburg. 

Slcuni) Cuirassier. 

Ves, General! 

Wallenstein. 

I forget no one with whom I have exchanged wards, (a pause) 
Who sends you ? 

Anspessade. 

Vour noble regiment, the Cuiras’Acrs of Piccolomini. 

Walll-Vstein. 

Why does not your colonel deliver in your request, according to 
the custom of service ? 

Anspessade. 

Because we wouhl first know whom we serve. 

Wallen SI EiN. 

Begin your address. 

Anspessade. (giving the word of command .) 

Shoulder your arms! 

Wallenstein, (turning to a third.) 

Thy name is Risbeck, Cologne is thy birth-place. 

Third Cuirassier. 

Ribbeck of Cologne. 
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Wallenstein. 

It was thou that broughtest in the Swedish colonel, Diebald, 
prisoner, in the camp at Nuremburg. 

Third Cuirassier. 

It was not I, General! 

Wallenstein. 

Peifectly'right! It was thy elder brother; thou hadst a younger 
’brother too,: where did he stay? 

• Third Cuirassier. • 

He is stationed at Olmutz with the Imperial army. 

Wali enstlin. [fo the Anspessade ) • 

Now then-*-begin. 

^ Anspessade. 

Theie tame to hand a letter from the Emperor 

Commimding us- 

Wallenstein {interrupting him .) 

Who chose you ? 

Anspfssade. 

Every company 

Drew, its own man by lot. * 

Wallenstein. 

Now < to the business. 
Anspessade. 

There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively, from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw, 

Because thou wert an enemy-and traitor. 

Wallenstein. 

And what did you determine ? 

<\nspessaj>k 

« All our comrades 

At Brannau, Budweiss, Prague, and Olmutz, have 
Obeyed already, and the regiments here, 

Ticfenbach and Toscana, instantly 

Did follow their example. But—but we 

Do not believe that thou art on enemy 

And traitor to thy country, hold it merely 

For lie and trick, and a trumped up Spanish story ' 

[ With warmth. 

Thyself shalt tell us what thy purpose is, 

For we have found thee still sincere and true : 
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No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt * 

The gallant General and the gallant troops 

Wallenstein 

Therein I recognize my Pappenheimers. 

Anspessade. 

And this proposal makes'thy regiment to thee : 

Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 
In thy own hands this military sceptre, 

Which so becomes thee, which the Emperor « 

Made over to thee by a covenant; 

Is it thy purpose merely to remain 
Supreme commander of the Austnan armies; * 

Wc will stand by thee, (ieneral' add guarantee 
I'hy honest rights against all opposition. 

And should it chance, that all the other regiments 
Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 
Thy faithful soldiers, and, as is our duty. 

Far rather let ourselves be cut to pieces, 

Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 
As the Emperor’s letter ba>s, if it be true, 

That thou in trait’rous wibe wilt lead us over 
To th^ enemy, which God in heaven forbid ! 

Then wc too will forsake thee, and obey 
That letter- 

Wallenstein. 

Hear me, children! 

Anspessade. 

Yes, or no I 

There needs no other answer. 

Wallenstein. 

Yield attention. 

You're men of sensCj examine for yourselves ; 

Ye think, and do not follow with the herd: 

And therefore have I always shown you honour 
Above all others ; suffered you to reason; 

Have treated you* as free men, and my orders 
Were but the echoes of your prior sufffage.— 

Anspessade. 

Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General! With thy confidence 
Thou hast honoured us, and shown us grace and favour 
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Beyond all other regiments; and thou seest 
We follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word— 

Thy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which .thou meditatest—that 
Thou meanest not to lead the army over 
To the enemy; nor e’er betray thy country. 

• Wau.ensii.in. 

Me, me, are they betraying. Th’ Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to iiiy enemies , 

And I must fall, unless my gallant troops- • 

Will rescue me. See ' 1 confide in you. 

And be ^our hearts my stronghold ' At this breast 
The aim is taken, at this hoary head. 

This IS your Spanish gratitude, this is our 
Requital for that murderous fight at Lut/en ' 

For this we threw the naked breast against * 

The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Our bed, and the hard stone our jullow I net er stream 
Too raiJid fur us, no vrood too impervious , 

With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfield 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight; 

Yea, our whole life was but one restless march; 

And homeless, as the stirring wind, we travelled 
(J’er the war-wasted earth And now, even now, 

That we have well-nigh finished the hard toil, 

The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, 

With faithful indefatigable aim 

Have rolled the hea\y war-load u]i the hill. 

Behold ! this boy of the Emperor bears £^way 
The honours of the pe.ice, an easy pnze 1 
He’ll weave, forsooth, into his flaxqn locks 
The olive branch, the hard-eained ornament 
Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the hehnet 

Ansplssade. 

That shall he not, while we can hinddt it! 

No one, but thou, who host conducted it 

With fame, shall end this war, this frightful war I 

Thou led’st us out into the bloody field 

Of death, thou, and no other, shaJt conduct us home^ 

Rejoicing to the lovely plains of peace— 
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Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil.— 

Wallenstein. 

^Vhat ? Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toil ? Believe it not 
Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest 1 you and me, and all of us, 

This war will swallow up 1 War, war, not peace. 

Is Austria’s wish; and therefore, because 1 
Endeavoured after peace, therefore I fall. 

For what cares Austna how long the war 
' Wears out the armies and lays waste the world ? 

She will but wax and grow amid the, ruin, 

And still win new domains. 

\l'ke Cuirassiers ’Cxpms^agitation by their gestures. 
Ye’re moved—I sec 

A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye warriors ! 

Oh that my spirit might possess you now. 

Daring as once it led you to the battle ' 

Ye would stand by me ivith your veteran arms, 

Protect me in my rights ; and this is noble ! 

But think not that^vw can accomplish it. 

Your scanty number ! to no purpose will you 

Have sacrificed you for your General. \ConJidentiany. 

No ' led us tread securely, seek for friends; 

'J'he Swedes have proffered us assistance, let us 
AVear for a while the appearance of good will, 

And use them for our profit, till we both 
Carry the fate of Eurojic in our hands. 

And from our camp to the glad jubilant world 
J^d peace forth with the garland on her head ! 

Anspessade. 

*Tis then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede ? Thou’lt not betray 
The Emperor? Wilt not turn us into Swedes ? 

This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 

Wallenstein. 

What care I for the Swedes ? 

1 hate them as I hafe the pit of hell. 

And, under Providence, I trust right soon 
To chase them to their homes across their Baltic. 
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My cares are only for the whole : I have 
A heart—it bleeds within me for the miseries 
' And piteous groalhing of my fellow Germans. 

Ye are but common men, but yet ye think 
With minds not common ; ye appear to me 
Worthy before all others, that 1 whisper ye 
A little word or two m conhdence! 

See now ! already for full fifteen years 
The war-torch has continued burning, yet 
No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German ! 
Papist and Lutheran! neither will give way 
To the other, every hand's against the other. 

Each Oiie is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end ? Where’s he that will unravel 
This tangle, ever tangling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that I am the man of destiny, 

And trust, with your assistance, to accomplish it. 


SCENE IV. 

7 b these enter Butler. 

Butler, { passionately .) 

General 1 This is not right! 

Wallenstein. 

What is not right ? 
Builer. 

It must needs injure ns with all honest men. 

Wallenstein 

But what ? 

Builer. 

It is an open proclamation 
Of insurrection. 

Wallenstein. 

Well, well—but what is it? 

Butler. 

Count Tertsky’s regiments tear the'Imperial Eagle 
• From off the banners, and instead of it, 

Have reared aloft thy arms. 
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Anspessade. {cAruptly to the Cuirassiers.) 

Right about I March I 

Wallenstein. * 

Cursed be this counsel, and accursed who gave it' 

\To the Cuirassiers^ who are retiring. 
Halt, children, halt. There’s some mistake in this! 

Hark *—will punish it scvcrel;^. Stop ! 

They do not hear. (To lUo ) Go after them, assure them, 
And bring them back to me, cost what it may. 

\IUo hurries out. 

This hurls us headlong. Butler ! Butler I 
You arc my evil genius, wherefore must you 
Announce it in their presence ? If was all 
In a fair way. They were half won, those madmen. 

With their improvident o\ cr-readiness— 

A cruel game is fortune ]jlaying with me. 

The zeal of friends it is that razes me, 

And not the hate of enemies. 


SCENE V. 

To these alter the Duchi.ss, who rushes info the chamber. Thekiji 

and the Counted.'* follow iur. 

Dl'lhiss. 

O Albrecht! 

What hast thou done ? 

Wai LEVSTEIN'. 

Anil now comes this beside. 

Coi'N I rss. 

Forgive me, brother! It was not in my power. 

They know all. 

Duchess. 

What hast*thoii done ? 

Countess, {to Tnisky .) 

Is there no hope ? Is all lost utleily? 

Tkrtsky. 

All lost No hope. Prague in the Emperor's hands, 

The soldiery liave ta’en their aiths anew. 

Countess. 

That lurking hypocrite, Uctavio. 

Count Ma.\. is off too P 
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Tertskv. 

■\Vliere can he be ? He’s 
Gone over to thevEmpcror with his father. 

\ThehIa rushes out into the arms of her mother^ hiding her 
face in her bosom 

Dul HESS, {infolding her in her amis^ 

Unhappy child! and more unhappy mother! 

Wallens rciN'. {audeto 7 > rtikv .) 

Quick I Tx:t a carnage stand m readiness 
In the court behind the lul.ace. Scherfenbcrg 
Be their attendant; he is faithful to us; 

To Egra he’ll conduct them, and we follow. 

YTo Illo svho rcturm 

Thou hast not brought them back ? 

Hear’st thou the uproar ? 
The whole corps of the Pappenheimers is 
Drawn out: the joungcr Pictolomini, 

'I’heir colonel, the> ic(|uire , for they aflinn, 

That he is in the paKue here, a prisoner; 

And if thou dost not instantly deliver him, 

They will find means to fiee him viith the sword. 

\All itand amazed 

Tl R1SKV. 

What shall we make of this > 


Wallensiein. 

Said I not so! 

O my prophetic heart i he is still here. 

He has not betiayed me—^he co'iM not betray me. 
1 never doubted it. 

' Countess. 


If he be 

Still here, then all goes well * for I^ow what 


Will keep him here for ever. 


{embracing Thekli. 


T&R'IEKY. 

It can’t be. 

His fathei has betrayed us, is gone over 

To the Emperor—the sou could not have ventured 

To stay behind. 
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Thekla. {^her eye fixed on the door.) 

There he is 1 

■ 

t 

SCENE VI. 

To these enter Max. Piccolomini.' 

Max. 

Yes ' here he is • I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
In ambush for a tavourable moment 
This loitering, this siisiionse, exceeds my powers. 

\Advanctttg to Thckla^ who has* thrown herself into her 
mother's arms 

Turn not thine eyes away O look upon me ! 

Confess It fieely befoic all. hear no one. 

Let who will hear that we both ]o\e each other. 

Wherefore continue to conceal it ? Secrci y 
Is for the ha])p} - -miser}', hopeless misery, 

Ncedeth no i eil * Beneath a tliousjiid suns 
It dares act openly 

\lh ohierres the Countess looking on T/ukla with expressions 
of triumph. 

No, I/idy! No 

Expect not, hope it not I am not come 
To stay to bid farewell, farewell for ever. 

For this I come ' 'Tis over * 1 must leave thee • 

Thekla, I must— must lease thee ! Yet thy hatred 
J^et me not take with me. I pray tjiec, grant me 
One look of sympathy, only one look 
Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, Thekla' 

{Grasps her hand. 

O God ! I cannot kavc this spot—I cannot. 

Cannot let go this hand. O tell me, Thekla > 

That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That 1 can not act otherwise. 

• {TJuklay avoiding hts look^ points with her hand to her 
father. Max. turns round to the Duke^ whom he had not 
tilt then perceived. 

Thou here f It was not thou, whom here I sought 
1 trusted never more to have beheld thee. 
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My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart— 

For any other I’m no more concerned. 

Wallenstein. 

Think’st thou that, fool-like, 1 shall let thee go, 

And act tjjie mock-magnanimous with thee ? 

Thy father is become a villain to me ; 

I hold thee for his son, and nothing more; 

Nor to no putposc shalt thou have been given 
Into my power. 'I'hink not, that 1 will honour 
That ancient love, which so remorselessly 
He mangled. They are now past by, those hours 
Of friendship and forgiveness Hate and vengeance 
Succeed —’tis now their turn—T, too, can throw 
All feelings of the man aside—can prove 
Myself as much a monster >is thy father > 

Max. {caimfy ) 

Thou wilt proceed with me as thou hast power 
Thou know’st, 1 neither brave nor fear thy rage. 

AMiat has detained me here, that, too, thou know’st 

\^ la/’iug Thckla by the hand . 
See, Duke! All—all would I have o\\ ed to thee, 

Would have received from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessed spints I’his hast thou 
Laid waste for ever—that concerns not tlice. 

Indifferent thou tramplest in the dust 

Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 

Whom thou dost serve, is no benignant deity. 

Lake ns tlie blind, irreconcilable. 

Fierce element, incaj^able of compact. 

Thy heart’s wild impulse only dost thou follow 

WaLLLN'SI BIN. 

Thou .irt describing thy own father's heart. 

The adder i O, the charms of hell o’erpowered me. 

He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 
Still to and fro he passed, suspected never! 

On the wide ocean, in the sts^ heaven, • 

Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom I 
In my heart’s heart had folded! Had 1 been 
To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me. 

Wax had I ne’er denounced against him. No, 
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1 never could have done it. The Emp’ror was 
My austere master only, not my friend. 

'Fhere was already war 'twixt him and me, 

When he delivered die commander’s staff 
Into my hands; for there’s a natural. 

Unceasing war ’twixt cunnmg and suspicion ^ 

Peace exists only betwixt confidence 

And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 

The future generations. 

Max. 

I will not 

Defend niy fiither. Woe is me, 1 cannot! 

Hard deeds and lucklcs.s have ta'en pface; one crime 
Drags after it the other in clusc link. 

But we are innocent: how have we fallen 
Into this circle of mishap and guilt? 

To whom have we been faithless ? Wherefore must 

The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 

Of our two fathers, tu me like serpents round us ? 

Why miisL our fathera’ 
Unconquerable hate rend us asunder. 

Who love each other ^ 

Wait KXsTEiN. 

Max , remain with me. 

Go you not from me, Max • Hark ' I will tell thee — 
How when at Prague, our winter quarters, thou 
Wert brought into niy tent a tcndei boy, 

Not yet accustomed to the German winters 1 
'Fhy hand was frozen to the hea\y colours ; 

Thou would’st not let them go— 

At that time did I take thee m my arms, 

And with my mantle did 1 cover thee : 

I was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee ' I wa:» not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices. 

However strange to me; 1 tended thee 

Till life retuincdj and when thine eyes first opcncil,' 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Altered my feelings toward thee ? Many thousandii 
Have 1 made nch, presented them with lauds ; 
Rewarded them with dignities and honours; 

39 
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Thee have I laved, my heart, my self, I gave 
To thee ' They all were aliens: TAou wert 
‘ Our child and inmate.* Max. > thou can^t not leave me ! 

11 cannot be 1 may not, will not think 
That Max. con leave me. 

t Max. 

O my God! 

WALLfcN.STfclN 

I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhood. 

What holy bond is there of natural love, 

What human tie, that does not knit thee to me ? 

» I love tnee. Max. ! What did thy father for thee, 

Which L too have not done to the height of dut> ? 

Go hence, forsake me, serve thy Fanperor, 

He will reward thee viith a pretty chain 
Of gold, with his ram’s fleece >\ill he reward thee, 

For that the friend, the father of thy joiith. 

For that the holiest feeling of humanity, 

Was nothing worth to thee. 

^Xax. 

O God ! How can 1 

Do otherwise ? Am I not forced to do it ? 

My oath—my duty—honour— 

W'ALLKNS'IEIX 

Flow? Thy duty? 

Duty to whom? Who art thou ? Max. ' bethink thee 
W’hat duties may’s! /Aou have ? If 1 am acting 
A criminal part toward the Empeior, 

It is my crime, not thme. Dost tiiou belong 
To thine own self? Art thou thine own commander ? 
Stand’s! thou, like a freeman in the world, 

'i'hat in thy actions should'st plead free agency ? 

On me thou’rt plantei^ 1 am thy Emperor: 

To obey me, to delartg' to me, this is 
'1^ honour, this a law of nature to thee 1 

* This is a pool and inadec|iiate translation of the afTcktionate simpliLUy of 
the original— 

Sie allr waren Fremdling^ Du warst 
Dos Kind des Plauses. 

•Indeed tut whole speech is in the best style of Massinger. On tie gmuta / 
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And if the planet, on the which thou liv’st 
xVnd hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no ” 

Thou'lt follow it. Unfelt it whirls thee onward 
Together wnth his ring and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepp’st thou into this contq^t ; 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee. 

For that thou held’st thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removed. 

For justice is the virtue of the ruler, 

Alfecliun niid fidelity the subject's. 

Not every one doth it beseem to question 
'I'lic f.ir-off high ArctuRib Most securely 
^Vllt thou pursue the nearest duty—let 
The pilot fix his eye upon the jiolc-star. 

SCENE VII. 

27> Mevtf Neumann'. 

A\'allen’stein. 

What now ? 

Neumann. 

The Pap])cnheimcrs are disnfountet^ 

And are adianciiig now on foot, detennmed, 

IVith sword in hand, to storm the house, and free 
The Count, their colonel. 

Wallenstein. (A; Terfsky.) 

llave the cannon planted. 

1 will receive them with chain-shot. [Exit Tertsky. 

Prescribe to me with sword in hand ! Go, Neumann! 

’Tis my command that they retreat this moment. 

And m their ranks m silence wi^my pleasure. 

[Natmann Illo steps to the tutndow. 
CoUNlESii^^ 

Let him go, I entreat thee, let him go. 

Illo. {at the window.) 

Hell and perdition I 

Wallenstein. 

What is it? 

Illo. 

'I'liey scale the council-house, the roofs uncovered. 
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They level at this house the cannon—-- 

Max. 

Madmen! 

I 1 .L 0 . 

Tliey are making preparation now to fire on us. 

Duchisss and Coun rsss. 

Merciful Heaven ' 

Max. (/0 Wallenstan.) 

I.et me go to them ! 

Wallenstein. 

Not a step ' 

Max. {pointing to Thekla and t/u Di/oAfss.) 

But thc'r life I Thine ' 

Wallenstein. 

What tidings bring’st thou, Terlsky 
SCENE VIII. 

To these Tlkisky. {returning) 

Tertsky. 

Message and greeting from out faithful reg’ments. 

Their ardour may no longer be curbed in. 

They entreat permission to commence th* attack, 

And if thou would’st but give the word of onset, 

They could now charge the enemy in rear, 

Into the city wedge them, and with ease 
O’erpower them in the narrow streets. 

Illo. 

O come I 

Let not their ardour ('ool. The t-oldieiy 
Of Butler’s corps stand by us faithfully \ 

We are the greater nuinbei Let us charge them, 

And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. 

Wallensiein. 

What? shall this town become a field of slaughter. 

And brother-killing discord, fire-eyed, 

Be let loose through its streets to roam and T 9 gp ? 

Shall the decision be delivered over 

To deef remorseless rage, that hears no leader ? 

Here is no room for battle, only for butchery. 

Well, let it be. I have long thought of it. 
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So let it burst then. \^ms to Max. 

Well, how is it with thee ? 

Wilt thou attempt a heat with me. Away I 
Thou art free to go. Oppose thyself to me, 

Front against front, and lead them to the battle; 

Thou'rt skill’d in war, thou hast learned somewhat under me; 
I need not be ashamed of my opponent, 

And never liadst thou £iirev‘opportiimty 
To pay me for tliy schoohng 

Countess 

Is it then, 

Can It have come to this?—^What!"cousin, cousin ! 

Have you the heart ? 

Max. 

The regiments that are tnisted to my care 
1 have pledged my troth to bring away from Pilsen 
True to the Emperor, and this jiromise will I 
Make good, or perish. More than this no duty 
Requires of me. I will not light against thee, 

Unless compelled, for though an enemy, 

Tlw head is hoiy to me still 

\Tioo reports of cannon; Illo and Tertsky hurry to the av//- 
dotu. 

Wallenstein 

W hat’s that ? 

ThRlSKY. 

He falls. 

AVallenstein. 

Falls! Who? 

Illo. 

Tiefenback’s cor£)S 

Discharged the ordnance. 

Wallens vein. 

Upon whom ? 

Illo. 


Your messenger. 

Wallenstein, {starting up.) 
Ha! Death and heU 
Terisky. 

Expose thyself to their blmd frenzy? 


On Neumann, 


I IwiU— 
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Duchess and Countess. 

Nor 


For God’s sake, No! 

Illo. 

Not yet, my General! 
COUNTFSS. 

O, hold him 1 hold him > 

Walbenstein. 

liOave me- 

Max. 


Do it not, 

N ot yet! 'Phis rash and bloody deed has thrown them 

Into a frenzy-fit—allow them time- 

Wallens FEIN. 

Away ' too long already have I loitered. 

They are emboldened to these outrages, 

Beholding not my face. They shall behold 

My countenance, shall hear m) \oice- 

Are they not my troops ^ Am 1 not their General 
And their long-feared rommandcr? Let me see, 

Whether indeed they do no longer know 
That countenance, which was their sun m battle ! 

From the balcony (mark ') 1 show myself 
To these rebellious forces, and at once 
Revolt IS mounded, and the high-swolii current 
Slurmks back into the old bed of obedience. 

[Aar// Wallenstein; JUo^ Teiisky, and Eidler follv 


SCENE IX . 

, Countess, Duchess, Max., Thekla. 

Countess, {to tlu Duchess.) 

Let them but see him—there is hope still, sister. 

Duchess. 

Hope! I have none ! 

Max. {who during the last scene has been standing at a distaiue in 
visible struggle of feeltngs, advances^) 

This can 1 not endure. 

With most determined soul did I come hither. 

My purposed action seemed unblameable 
To my own conscience—and I must stand here 
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1 .ike one abhorred, a hard inliuman being; 

Yea, loaded with the cm se of all 1 love * 

Must see all M'hom I love in this sore anguish, 

Whoift I, with one word, can make happy—O! 

My heart levolts within me, and two vo’ces 
Make themselves audible within my bosom. 

My soul's benighted; I no longer can 
Distinguish the right track.. O, well and truly 
Didst thou say, father, I relied too much 
On my own heart. My mind moves to and fro— 

I know not what to do. 

COl’N'IKSS. 

What' you know not 
Does not your own heart tell you ? O! then I 
Will tell It \ou. Your father is a traitor, 

A frightful traitor to us-i—he has plotted 
Against our General’s life, has ])hinged us all 
In misery—and you’re his son 1 ’Tis yours 
'I'o make the —Make you the son’s fidelity 

Outwtii^h the father’s treason, that the name 
Of I’lcc olomira be not a jirov erb 
or infamy, a (.oinmon form of cursing 
'I'o the [lostenty of Wallenstein. 

Max 

Where is that voice of truth which I dare follow ? 

Tt speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate. 

O that an angel would descend from heaven, 

And scoop for me the right, the imcomijited, 

With a pure hand from the pure Fount of I.ight 

\llis nes glance on 77ielia 
Whafrother angel seek I ? To this heart, 

'I'o this unerring heart, will I submit it. 

Will ask thy love, which has the puw'er to bless 
'fhe happy man alone, averted ever 
From the disquieted and guilty— eanst thou 
Still love me, if I stay ?—Say that thou const, 

And I am the Duke’s- 

COUNFESS. 

Thinly niece - 
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Max. 


Speak what thou feeksi. 


Think notliing, 


Countess. 

Think upon your father. 


TliekU' 


Max. 

1 did not question thee as h'nedland’s daughter. 

Thee, the l)elo\ed, and the unerring god 
Within thy heart, I question W'hat’s at stake ? 

Not whether diadem of rojalty 

Bo to be won or no—that iniglit’st thou think on. 

Thy fncu'l, and his soul's quiet, aie at stake, 

The fortu le of a thousand gallant men, 

Who will all follow me • shall I forswear 
My oath and duty to the Emperor 
Say, shall 1 send into OctaviO’s camp 
'I’he parncitlal ball ? For when the ball 
Has left its cannon, and is on its flight, 

Jt is no longer a dead instrument; 

It lives, a spirit passes into it, 

'J'he avenging funcs seize possession of it. 

And with sure malice guide it the worst way. 

Thekla. 

O ' Max." - — 

Max. {intefrupHn^ her^ 

Nay, not precipitately either, 'riiekla. 

I understand thee. To thy noble heart 
The hardest duty might appear the highest. 

The human, not the great pait, wtiiild I act. 

I'Vn fiom my childhood to this present hour. 

Think what the Duke has done for me, how lo^cd me, 
And think, too, howr my father has repaid him. 

O likewise the free lovely impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious friend’s 
Faithful attachment, these, too, are a holy 
Religion to the heart; and heavily 
The shu^crings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults them. 

Jjay alhupon the balance, all—^then speak, 

And let thy heart ^eade it. 


/ 


I 

I 

1 

1 

i 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

\ 
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Thekla. 

O, thine own 

Hatli long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling- 

Countess. 

Oh > ill-fated woman > 
Thekla. 

Is It possible, that that can be the right, 

'Hie which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse? Go, 

Fulfil thy duty ' I should ever lovelhee. 

Whate’er thou hadst chosen, thou would’st still have acted 
Noble and worthy of thee—^but repentance 
Shall ne’er disturb thy soul's fair peace. 

Max. 

Then I 

Must leave thee, must j^art from thee ! 

Thekla. 

Being faithful 

To thine oivn self, thou art faithful, too, to me, 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloody hatred will divide for ever 
The houses, Ficcolomini and Friedlond; 

But we belong not to our houses—Go I ■ 

Quick I quick ' and separate thy righteous cause 
From our unholy and unblessed one I 
The curse of heaven lies upon our head, 

'Tis dedicate to nun. Kven me 
My father’s guilt drags with it to perdition. 

Mourn not for me; 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

[J/ax. clasps her tn hts arms in extreme emotton. There is 
heardfrom behind the Scene a hnid, wdd^ lot^-continued 
cry — Vivat Ferdinandus^ accompanted by ivarUke instne- 
ment%. Max. and TheMa remain without motion m each 
other^s embraces. 
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SCENE X. 

To these ^/j/^rTERTSKY. 

Countess, {meetmg him.) 

A\’liat meant that cry ? \^at was it ? 

Tertsky. 

All is lost! 

Countess. 

AVhat' they regarded not his countenance ? 

Tertsky. 

’Twas all in vain. 

Duchess. 

They shouted Vivat! 

Tertsky. 

To the Emperor. 
CliUNTLSS. 

The traitors ! 

Tertsky. 

Nay' he was not once permitted 
Ev'n to address them. Soon ns he began, 

With deafening noise of warlike instruments 
They drowned his words. IBut here he comes. 

• SCENE XI. 



t 
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I 
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To these Wallenstein, accomframed by Tllo and Bi illr. j 

I 

Wallenstein, {as he enters.) \ 

Tert-ky ' 

Tertsky. 

My General. 

Wallenstein. 

Let our regiments hold themselves 
In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilsen ere evening. [Exit Tertskj. 

Butler ’ 

Butler. • 

Yes, my General. 

Wallenstein. 

The governor at your fnend 
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And countryman. Write to him instantly . 

By a post courier. He must be advised, * 

That ure are with him early on the morrow. 

You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 

Butler. 

It shall be done, my General' 

Wallenstein, {steps between Max. and Thekla^ who have 
remained durtng this time in each otker^s arms.) 

Part! 

Max. 

O God! 

[Cuirassiers enter with drawn swofdst and assemble in the 
back-givund At the same time there an heardfrom belmo 
some spirited passages ^ut of the Fappenkeim marrh, which 
seem to addnss Max. 

Wallens lEiN. {to the Cuirassiers.) 

Here he is, he is at liberty: I keep him 
No longer. 

[He turns awajf, and stands so that Max. cannot pass by him 
mr approach the Pniuess. 

Max. 

Thou know'st that I have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee I I go forth into a desert, 

LeaMng my all behind me O do not turn 
Thine eyes away from me' O once more show me 
']'hy ever dear and honoured countenance. 

\Ma\. attempts to fake Ins handy but is repelled: he turns to 
the Countess. 

Is there no eye that has a look of pity for me ?• 

[The Countess turns away from him; he turns to the 
Duchess. • 

My mother I 

Duchess. 

Go where duty calls you. Haply 
The time may come, when you may prove to us 
A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 

Max. 

You give me hope; you would not 
Suffer me wholly to despair. No ! No > 

Mine is a certain misery—Thanks to Heaven 
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That offexs me a means of ending it. 

miltiary mustc begins again. The stage fills more and 
more loith armed men. Max. sees Eutl^f and addressts 
him. 

And you here, Colonel Butler—and will you _ 

Not follow me ? Well, then, remain more faithful 
To your new lord, than you have proved yourself 
To the Emperor. Come, Butler, promise me. 

Give me your hand upon it, that you’ll be 
Tiic guardian of hib life, its shield, its watcliman, 

He is attainted, and bis pnneely head 

Fair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 

Now he doth need die faitliful eye of friendship, 

And those whom here I .see-^ 

[eas//ng susfiidous looks on Jllo and Butler 
Illo. 

Go—seek for traitors 

In Galas’, in your falhci’s quarters. Here 

Is only one. Away! away ' and free us j 

From his detested sight. Away ' 

[Max. attem/ffs once more to approach 'Ihekla. JVallendrin 
preventi him. Max stands irresolute^ and in apparent 
anguish. Jn the mean time the stage fills more and more, • 

and the horns sound from beloio^ louder and louder, and I 
each time after a shorter interval. * 

Max 

Blow, blow! 0 were it but the Swedish trumpets. 

And all the naked sivords, whic'li I see here. 

Were plunged into my l^reast' W!i it purpose you ? 

You come to tear me from this place > Beware 
Ye* drive me not to desperation —Do it not > 

Yc may repent it * \the stage is entirely filled with armed men. 
Yet more 1 weight upon weight to drag me down ! 

Think what ye’re doing. It is not well done 
To choose a man despairing for your leader, 

You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 

1 dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark 1 
For your own rum you have chosen me: 

Who goes with me, must be prepared to perish. 

[He turns to the back-ground, there ensues a sudden and violent 
movement among the Cuirassia^s; they surround him, and 
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carry him off in wild tumult. WalUnsfan remain? 
immoree^lc. Thehla sinks into her mcther^s arms. The 
curtain falls. The music becomes loud and overpowering^ 
and passes into a complete war-march—the orchestra joins 
it—and Anttnues during the interval between the second and 
third Act. 


ACT III. 

■* 

Scene, the Eurgomaste/s House at Egra. 
SCENE I. 

Butler, {just arrived^ 

Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. 

Here, Fricdland, and no farther > From Boliemia 
Thy meteor rose, traversed the sky aiihile, 

And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast forsworn the ancient colours. 
Blind man ' yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 
Profaner of the altar and the hearth, 

Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 

Thou mean’st to mage the war. Fnedland, beware— 

The evil spirit of revenge impels thee— 

Beware, thou, that revenge destroy thee not. 


SCENE II. 

Butler, Gordon. 

Gordon. 

Is it you ? 

How my heart sinks I The Duke a fugitive traitor! 
His princely head attainted ' O my God ! 

Butler. 

You have received the letter which I sent you 
By a post courier. 

Gordon. 

Yes I and in obedience to It 
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Opened the strong-hold to him without scruple. 

For an inipcruil letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. 

But yet forgive me . when even now I saw 
The Duke himself, my scruples recommenced. 

For truly, not like an attainted man, 

Into this town did rncdbnd make his entrance: 

His wonted majesty beamed fiom his brow. 

And calm, as in the days when all was right, 

Did he ret Give from me the accounts of office. 

'Tis said, th.'it fallen pride learns condescension j 
But, sparing and with dignity, the Duke 
\\'eighed e cry syllable of apjirobation. 

As masters praise a servant who has done 
His duty, and no more. 

Butler. 

'Tis all precisely 

As I related in my letter. Fiiedland 
Has sold the army to the enemy. 

And pledged himself to give up Prague and Egra. 

On this report the regiments all forsook him, 

'I'hc five excepted that belong to Terlsky, 

And w'hich have followed him, as thou hast seen. 

The sentence of attainder is jiassed on him, ^ 

And every loyal subject is required 
To give him up to justice, dead or living. 

Gordov. 

A traitor to the Emperor—such a noble! 

Of such high talents ' ^Vhat is huiuon greatness ? 

I often said, this can't end happily. 

Ills might, hisgieatness, and this obscure power 
Are but a covered pit-fall. The human being 
May not be trusted to self-government. 

The clear and written law, the deep-trod foot-marks 
Of ancient custom, are all necessary, 

To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 

The authority intrusted to this man 
Was unexampled and unnatural, 

It placed him on a level with his EmjMror, 

Till the proud soul unlearned submission. Woe is me 1 
1 mourn for him j for where he fell, I deem 


* 
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Might none stand firm. Alas I dear General, 

^Ve in our lucky mediocrity 

Ha\e ne'er experienced, cannot calculate, 

Whnt dangerous wisheb such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a m.in. 

Butler 

Spare your laments 

Till he need sympathy, for at this present 
He IS still mighty, and .still formulablc. 

The Swedes .uhaiice to I'lgra by foiced marches. 

And quickly will the iimction be accomplished. 

Thiii must not be ! The Duke must nc\er lease 
This strong-hold on fiee footing , for 1 have 
J’lcilged life and honour hc.<o to hold him pris’ner. 

And jfour assistance ’tis on which 1 calculate. 

Gordo.v. 

O that I had not lived to sec thi't day > 

Tiom his hand I received this dignity. 

He did himself intrust this strong hold,to me, 

Whicli I am now recpiired to make his dungeon 
We subalterns hai c no will of our own : 

The free, the mighty man alone may listen 
To the fair impulse of his human nature. 

Ah I w'e are but the poor tools of the law, 

Obedience the sole virtue we dare aim at 

Builer. 

Nay, let it not afflict you, that your jxswer 
Is circumscribed. Much lilicrty, much error ! 

The narrow' path of duty is securest. 

(iORDON. 

And all, then, ha\ e deserted him, you say > 

He has built up the luck of many thousands. 

For kingly was his spirit: his full hand 
Was ever open. Many a one from dust 

[in/A a stdeg/ancea/ Euthr. 
Hath he selected, from the very dust 
Hath raised him into dignity and honour. 

And yet no friend, not one fnend hadi he purchased. 

Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 

Butler. 


Here’s one I see. 
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Gordon. 

I have enjoyed from him 
No grace or favour. I could almost doubt 
If ever, in his greatness, he once thought on 
An old friend ^ his youth. For still my office 
Kept me at distance from him; and when first 
He to this citadel appointed me, 

He was sincere and senous in his duty. 

J do not then abuse hi^ confidence, 

If I preserve my fealty in that, 

W^ich to my fealty was first delivered. 

Butler. 

Say, then, will you fulfil the attainder on him ? 

Gordon, {pauses reflecting—then as in deep dejection.') 
If it be so—if all be as you say— 

If he've betrayed the Kmperor, his master, 

Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 
The strong-holds of the country to the enemy— 

Yea, truly •—thcie is no redemption for him— 

Yel it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 

For we were pages at the court of Bergau 
At the same penod, but I was the senior. 

Builer. 

I have heard so- 

Gordon. 

Tis full thirty years since then, 
A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends: 

Yet even then he had a daring soul. 

His frame of mind was serious and severe 
Beyond his years; his dream.s were of great objects. 
He w'alked amidst us of a silent spirit, 

Communipg with hiniself: yet 1 liave known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
Of strange conceptions; kindling into splendour, 

His soul revealed itself, and he spake so 
That we looked round perplexed upon each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness. 

Or w'hetfaer’t were a god that spoke in him. 
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Butler. 

But was it where he fell two story high 

From a window-ledge, on which he had fallen asleep, 

And rose up free from injuiy ? From this day 
(It is reported) he betrayed clear marks 
Of a distempered fancy. 

Gordon. 

He became, 

Doubtless, more self-enwrapt and melancholy; 

He made himself a Catholic. Marvellously 
His marvellous preservation had transformed him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall, 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 

But now our destinies drove us asunder : 

He paced with rapid step the way of greatnesiS, 

Was count, and pnnce, duke regent, and dicator. 

And now is all, all this too little for himj ^ 

He stretches forth his hands for a king’s'crown, 

And plunges in unfathomable ruin. 

Butler. 

No more, he comps. 

SCENE III. 

f 

To these enter Wallenstein, in conversatton with the Burgomaster 

of Egra. 

WAIJ.ENSrETN. 

You were at one time a free town. 1 see 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms. 

Why the half eagle only ? 

Burgomaster. 

We were free, 

But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remained in pledge to the Bohemian crown j 
Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other h^ 

Being cancelled till the empire ransom us. 

If ever that should be. 

WALLEN.SXR1N. 

Ye merit freedom. 
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Onlj’ be firm and dauntless. Lend your ears 
To no desijpiing, whispering court-minions. 

What may your imposts be ? 

Burcomastfr. 

So heavy that 

We totter under them. The gairison 
Lives at our costs. 

Wallenstein. ’ 

I will relieve you Tell me, 

There are some Protestants among you still ? 

[27/4’ Burgomaster hesitate ^ 
Yes, yes , I know it. Many lie concealed 
Within th-'se walls—confess now—you yourself— 

\Eixes his eye on him. The BurgoniasUr alarmeJ. 
Be not alarmed. 1 hate the Jesuits. 

Could my will have determined it, they had 
Been long ago expelled the em])ire. Trust me— 

Mass-book or Bible—’tis all one to me. 

Of that the world has h.id siiiiicient proof. 

I built a chuic'h for the Rehirmed in Glogau 
At my own instance, llaik'e, liurgumostcr! 

Wliat IS jour name? 

* Buroom-^sier. 

Pachhalbel, may it please j'ou. 
WaLLLN-sIEIN. 


I 


t 
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llark'e !- j 

But let it go no further, w’hat I now t 

Disclose to you in confidence , 

[Laying his hand on the Burgomasters shoulder with a \ 
certain solemnity. ; 

The times * 

Draw near to their fulfilment. Burgomaster ' | 

The high wrill fall, the low will be exalted. ^ 

Hark’e 1 But keep it to yourself i The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy— | 

A new arrangement is at hand. You saw I 

The three moons tliat appeared at once in the heaven. | 

Burgomaster. | 

V^th wonder and affright! f 

Wallenstein. | 

Whereof did two 
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Strangely transform themselves to bloody daggers, 

And only one, the middle moon, remamed 
Steady and clear. 

Burgomaster. 

We applied it to the Turks. 
Wallenstein. 

The Turks! That all ?—I tell you, that tR'o empiies 
Will set in blood, in tlie east and m the west. 

And Luth’ranisni alone remain. • 

\Observmg Gordon and Butler. 
rfaith, 

Twa.<: a smart cannonading that we Jieard 
This evening, .is wo journeyed hitlierward j 
’Twas on our left hand Did you hear it here ? 

CiOKDON. 

Distinctly. The wind brought it from the south. 

BU11 J'.K. 

It seemed to co'mc from Weiden or from Ncustadt. 

Wai.lkv.silin. 

’I'ls likely '^I'ii.it’s the route the Swedes .0x0 taking. 

How strung is the garrison ? 

Gordon. 

Not quite two hundred 
Competent men, the rest are inialuls. 

WaLLLN STEIN. ^ 

Good! and how many 111 the vale of Jochim. 

(jORDON. 

Two hundred arciiicbussiers have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts ag.iiiist the Swedes. 

Wallenstein. 

Good! I commend j our foresight At the works too 
You have done somewhat? 

Gordon. 

Two additional batteries 
I caused to be run up. They were needless. 

The Khmegrave presses hard uixin us. General * 

Wallenstein. 

You have been watchful in your Emperor’s service. 

I am content with you {To Butler.) Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Release the outposts in the vale of Jochim 
Wit^ all the stations in the enemy's route. 


I 
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{To Gordon^ Governor, in your faithful hands I leave 
My wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 
Shall make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 
Of letters, to take leave of you, together 
With all the regiments. 

. • 

SCENE IV. 

To these enter Count Tertsky. 

Terfsky. 

Joy, General, joy ! I bnng you welcome tidings. 

Wallenstein. 

And what may they be ? 

Tertsky. 

There has been an engagement 
At Neustadt, the Swedes gained the victory. 

WALLLNhlLlN. 

From whence did you receiv e the intelligence ? 

T*:risky 

A countr>'man from Tirschciibeil conveyed it. 

Soon after sunn.se did the fight begin > 

A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their way into the Swedish camp ! 

The cannonade continued full two hours ; 

There were left dead upon the field a thousand 
Imperialists, together with thtru colonel, 

Further than this he did not know. 

Wai i.iznstlin. 

How came 

Imperial troops at Neustadt > Altringer, 

But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 

Count Galas’ force collects at Frauenbeig, 

And have, not the full con^ement. Is it possible, 

That Suys, perchance, haa ventured so far onward? 

It cannot be. 

Tertsky. 

We shall soon know the whole, 

For here comes lllo, full of haste, and joyous. 
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SCENE V. 

To these enter Illo. 

Illo. {fo Wallenstein,^ 

A courier, Duke ! he wishes to speak with thee. 

Tertsky. {eagerly.) 

Does he bring conSrxnation of the victory ? 

Wallenstein, {at the same t/me.) 

What does he bring ? Whence comes he ? 

Illo. 

From the Rhmegrave. 
And what he brings I can announce to you 
Beforehand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes; 

At Neustadt did Max. Picrolomini 
Throw himself on them with the cavalry; 

A murd’rous fight took place; o’erpowered by numbers 
The Pappenheimers all, w'ith Max. their leader, 

[ Wallenstein shudders and turns pale. 
Were left dead on the field. 

Wallenstein, {after a pause, in a low voice.) 

Where is the messenger ? Conduct me to him. 

[ Wallenstdn is going, when Lady Neuhmnn rushes into the 
room. Some servants follow her and run across the stage. 
Neubrunn. 

Help I Help! 

Illo and Tertsky. {ai the same time.) 

What no^ ? 

Neubrunn. 

The Princess!— 

Wallenstein and Tertsky. 

Does she know it ? 

Neubrunn. {ai the same time with them.) 

She is dying I 

[humes off the stage, and WaUenstein and TeHs^ follow her. 

SCENE VI. 

Butler, Gordon. 

Gordon. 

What’s this ? 
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Butler. 

She has lost the man she loved— 
Young Ficcolommi who fell in the battle, 

Gordon. 

Unfortunate lady! 

Butler. 

You have heard what Illo 
Reportcth, that the Swedes are conquerors, 

And marching hitherward. 

Gordon. 

Too well I heard it 
ButlLk. 

They are tw>'Ive regiments strong, and there are five 
Close by us i-i protect the Duke. We have 
Only my single regiment, and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strung. 

Gordon. 

'Tis even so. 

Butler. 

Tt is not possible with such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 

Gordon. 


1 grant it. 


Butlfr 

Soon the numbers would disarm us, 
And liberate hun. 


Gordon. 

It were to Ijo feared. 

Butler, {(ijtcr a pause .) 

Know, I am warranty for the event, 

With piy head have I pledged myself for his. 

Must make my word good, cost it what it will. 

And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner, 

Why—death makes all things certain I 

Gordon. 

Butler! what? 

Do I understand you ? Gracious God ! Ynt could'-~ 

Butler. 

He must not live. 

Gordon. 

hxAyou esa do the deed 1 
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Butltsr. 

Either you or I. This morning was his last. 

Gordon. 

You would assassinate him? 

Butler. 

Tis my purpose. 
Gordon. 

'Who leans with his whole con6dence upon you ! 

Butler. 

Such is his evil destiny ! 

Gordon. 

Your General I 

The sacred person of your General! 

Butler. 

My General he has been. 

Gordon. 

I'hat 'lis only 

An ‘ has been ’ w'ashes out no villany. 

And wnthout judgment jiassed? 

Bujler. 

The execution 

Is here instead of judgment. 

Gordon. 

This vrere murder, 

Not justice. The most gmlty should be heard. 

Bu TLl R. 

His guilt is clear, the Emperor has past judgment, 
And we but execute his will. 

Gordon. 

We should not 

Hurry to reali/t* a bloody sentence 
A word may be recalled, a lile can never be. 

Butler. 

Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 

Gordon. 

No honest man’s ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman’s service. 

Butler. 

And no brave man loses 
His colour at a daring enterprise. 
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Gordon. 

A biave man hazards kfe, bat not his conscience. 

What then 7 Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The unextinguishable flame of war ? 

Gordon. 

Seize him, and hold him pnsoner—do not kill him 
• Butler. 

Had not the Kmperor’s army been defeated, 

I might have done so—But 'tis now pa&t by. 

(^RDON. 

O, wherefore opened 1 the strong-hold to him 7 

Butlkr. 

*His destiny, and not the place, destroys him. 

Gordon. 

Upon these ramparts, as beseemed a soldier, 

I had fallen, defending the Emperor’s citadel! 

BU'ILER. 

Yes I and a thousand gallant men have perished. 

Gukuon. 

T)oing their duty—that adorns the man ! 

But murdei’s a black deed, and nature curses it. 

Butler, ipnngs out apapor .) 

Here is the manifesto which commands us 
To gam possession of his person. See— 

It IS addressed to you as well as me. 

Are you content to take the consequences, 

If thro’ our fault he escape to the enemy. 

Gordon. 

17 —Qracious God I 

Bu'iler. 

Take it on ycmrself. 

Come of it what it may, on you 1 lay it ■ 

Gordon. 

O God in heaven! 

Butler. 

Can you advise aught else 
Wherewith to execute the Emperor's purpow 7 
Say, if you can. For 1 desire his fell, 

NoMiis destruction. 
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. Gordon. 

Merciful Heaven 1 what must be, 
I see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings I 

Butler. 

Mine is of harder stuff! Necessity 

In her rough school hath steeled me. And this Illo, 

And Tertsky likewise, they must not'survive him. 

Gordon. 

I feel no pang for these. Their own bad heart 
Impelled them, not the influence of the stars. ^ 

’Twas they who strewed the seeds of pvtl passions 
In his calm breast, and with ofRcious villany 
Watered and nursed the poisonous plants. May they* 
Receive their earnests to the uttermost mite J 

BurLER. 

And their death shall precede his I 

We meant to have taken them alive this evening 

Amid the merry-making of a feast. 

And keep them prisoners in the citadel. 

But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 
To give tlie necessary oxtlers. 

SCENE VII. 

To /Aese entor Illo and Tertsky. 

Tertsky. 

Our luck is on the turn. To-morrow come 
I'he Swedes—twelve thousand gallant warriors, Illo I 
Then straightway for Vienna. Cheerily, friend I 
What I meet such news wTth such a moody face ? 

Illo. 

It lies with us at present to prescribe 

Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless traitors. 

Those skulking cowards that deserted us; 

One has already done his bitter penance, 

The Ficcolomini, be his the fate 
Of all who WLsh* us evil I This flies sure 
To the old man's heart; he has, his whole life long) 
Fretted and toiled to. raise his ancient house 
From a Count's title to the name of Prince j * 
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And noiv must seek a grave for his only son. 

4Butt.er. 

’Twas pity tho’ • a youth of such heroic 
Ami gentle temperament' The Duke himself, 

’T\va<> easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 

Illo. 

Hark’e, old friend ' That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our Geneial— 
lie ever gave the preference to the Italians, 

Yea, at this very moment, by my soul I 
He'd gladly see us all dead ten limes over, 

Could he thereby recall his friend to life. 

'I'KRrsKY. 

Hush, hush ! Let the dead rest! This evenings business 
Is, who can fairly dunk the other down — 

Your regiment, lilo, gives the entertainment. 

Come > we will keep a merry carnival— 

The night for once be day, and ’mid full glasses 
IVill we expect the Swedish avantgarde. 

Illo. 

Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-<lay, 

For there’s hot work before us, friends! This sword 
Shall have no rest, nil it be bathed to the hilt 
In Austrun blood 

Gordon. 

Shame, shame ' what talk is this. 

My Lord Field-Marshal ? Wherefore foam you so 
Against your Emperor? 

Bu rLFR. 

Hope not too much 

From this first victory. Bethink you, sirs ! 

How rapidly the wheel of fortune turns. 

The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

Illo. 

The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 

For this king Ferdinand of Hungary 
Is but a tyro. Galas? He's no luck, 

And was of old the miner of armies. • 

And then this viper, this Octavio, 

Is excellent at stabbing in the back, 

But ne’er meets Friedlwd m the open field. 
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Tertsky. 

. Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed; 

Fortune, we know, can ne’er forsake the Duke I . 

And only under Wallenstem can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

lu-o. 

The Duke will soon assemble 
A mighty army, all comes crowding, streaming 
To banners, dedicate by destiny 
To fame and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come ba< k again, he will become 
Once more the mighty lord winch he.has been. 

How will the fools, who’xe now deserted him. 

Look then ? I can’t but laugh to think of them; 

For lands will he present to all his fiiends; 

And like a king and emjicror reward 
True services, but wu'\e the nearest claims. 

You will not be forgotten, f Jovernor' .. Gordon, 

He’ll take you from this nest and bid you shine 
In higher station; ) our fidelity 
Well merits it. 

Gordon. 

T am content already, 

And wish to climb no higher; where great height is, 

The fall must needs be great. ‘ Great height, great depth.’ 

Illo. 

Here you have no more business, for to-morrow. 

The .Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 

Come, Teitsky, it I’s supjier-tiine. What think }'OU ? 

Say, shall we have the state illuminated 
Ill honour of the Sweile ^ And who refuses 
To do It IS a Spaniard and a traitor. 

Tehtsky. 

Nay, nay I not that, it will not please the Duke— 

Illo. 

Wliat I we are masters here; no soul shall Aaxe 
Avow himself imperial where we’ve the rule. 

Gordon I goodjiight, and, for the last time, take 
A fair leave of the place. Send out patroles 
To make secure; the watchword may be altered 
At the stroke of ten; deliver in the keys 
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To the Duke himself, and then you're quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 

Tektsky. {as he ts gomgj to Butler.') 

You come though to the castle. 

Butler. 

At the right time. 

\Exeunt Tertsky and Ilh. 

SCENE VIII. 

Gordok, Butlfr. 

Gordon, {looking after them ) f 

Unhappy Jiien ! How free from all foreboding I 1 

They rush into the..outspretid net of murder, | 

In the blind dninkenness of victory, i 

I have no pity for their fate. This Illo, 1 

I'his overflowing and fool-hardy villain ! 

That would fain bathe himself in his Emperor’s blood. * | 

BUI’LFR. I 

Do as he onlered you. Send round patroles, { 

Take measures for the citadel’s secunty; j 

When they are within I close the castle gate, t 

That nothmg may transpire. s 

Gordon, {with earnest anxiety.) 

O ! haste not so I ' 

Nay, stop; first tell me- 

Butlfr. 

You have beard already, 

To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone is ours. They make good expeditions, 

But we will make still greater. Fare you well 

Gordon. 

Ah ! your looks tell me nothmg good. Nay, Butler» 

I pray you, promise me I 

Butler. 

The sun has set; 

A fateful evening doth descend upon us, 

And brings on their long night! Th& evil stars 
Deliver them unarmed into our hands, 

And fixim thit drunken dream of golden fixtunes 
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The d^er at their heart shall rouse them. Wellj 
The Duke was ever a great calailator; • 

His fellow-men were figures on h» chess-board, 

To move and station, as his game required. 

Other men's honour, dignity, good name. 

Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience of it: 

Still calculating, calculating still, 

And yet at last his calculation proves 
Erroneous, the whole game is lost; and lo! 

His own life will be found among the forfeits. 

Gordon. 

O think not of his errors now; remember 
His greatness, his munificence, think on all 
The lovely features of his character 
On all the noble exploits of his lifi^ 

And let them, kke an angel's arm, unseen, 

Arrest the hfted sword. 

Butler. 

It IS too late. 

I suffer not myself to feel conijiassion. 

Dark thoughts and bloody are my duty now: 

[pvapt/ig Gordotfs hand, 
Gordon ' 'tis not my hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him), 

Yet 'tis not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his murderer. 'Tis his evil &te. 

Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the ofRce. 

In vain the human being mcdiiates 
Free action, lie is but the wire-worked puppet 
Of the blind pow er, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 

What too would it avail him, if there were 
A something pleading for him in my heart— 

Still 1 must kill him. 

Gordon. 

. If your heart speak to you. 

Follow its- impulse. ’Tis the voice of God. 

Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
Bedew^ with blood, his blood ? Believe it not I 
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Butler. 

You know not. Ask not! Wherefore should it happen. 
That the Swedes gained the victory and hasten 
With such forced marches hitherward ? Fain would I 
Have given him to the Emperor’s mercy —Gordon * 

I do not wish his blood—But I must ransom . 

The honour of my word—it lies in pledge— 

And he must die, or- 

\pas5wnaiely grasftng Gordon’s hand. 
Listen then, and know! 

1 am dishonoured if the Duke escape us. 

Gordon. 

O ' to savi such a man- 

Bun.FR. 

• What! 

Gordon. 

I( is worth 

A sacrifice —Come, friend • be noble-minded ! 

Our own heart, and not otlier men’s opinions, 

Fonns our tme honour 

BuiLi R. {7vith a cold and haughty air ) 

He is a great lord, 

'tins Duke—and I am but of mean importance 
This IS what you would say? Wherein coiicerns it 
The world at large, you mean to hint to me, 

Whether the man of low extraction keeps 
Or bleini'ihes his honour— 

So that the man oi princely lank be lidvcd 
We all do stamp our \ahie on ourseUes. ^ 

The price we challenge for ourselves is {pven us. 

There does not hvc on earth the man so stationed, 

That I despise myself compared witli him. 

Man is made great or little by his own will; 

Because 1 am true to mine, therefore he dies. 

Gordon. 

I am endeavouring to move a rock. 

Thou hadst a mother, yet no human feelings 

1 cannot hinder you, but may some god 

!R,escue him from you I [Exit Gordon. 
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SCENE IX. . 

Butler, (alone.) 

I treasured my good name all my life loug ; 

The Dhke has cheated me of life’s best jewel, 

So that I blush be(pre this poor weak Gordon! 

He prizes above all Iris fealty; 

His conscious soul accuses him of nothing; 

In opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty j 
Me in a weaker moment passion wai'jied; 

1 stand beside him, and must feel myself 

The vvorse man of the two What, though the world 

Is Ignorant of my jiurposed treason, yet 

One man does^ know it, and can prove it too— 

High-minded Piccolomini' 

There lives the man who can dishonour me! 

Till!) ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 

Duke J'riedland, thou or 1—into my own hands 
Fortune delivers me—The dearest thing a man has is him¬ 
self. \7he curtain drops. 


ACT IV. 



S^ne—Jiuihds Ckamher. 


scenp: I. 

Butler, Major Geraldik. 

Butler. 

Find me twelve strong dragoons, arm them with pikes, 

For there must be no firing- 

Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 

And soon as the dessert is served up, rush all in 
And cry—^Who is loyal to the Emperor? 

1 will o'ertum the table—•while you attack 
Illo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 


r 
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The castle-palace is well-barred and guarded, 

That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke.—Go mstantly; 

Have you yet sent for Captain Devereux 

And the Macdonald ?- 

Geraldin. 

They'll be here anon. 

[Extf Gemhlm. 

Butler. 

Here’s no room for delay. The citizens 
Declare for him , a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Dukes 
A prince nf peace, a founder of new ages 
And goldeu times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 
Have volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 

Despatch then be the word. For enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 


SCENE II. 

Butler, Captain Devereux, Macdonald. 
Macdonald. 

Here we are, General. * 

Devereux. 

What’s to be the watchword ? 
Butler. 

Long live the Emperor I 

Boih (moi/rng). 

How i 

. Butler. 

Live the House of Ausbia' 

Devereux. 

Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland ? 

Macdonald. 

Have we not inarched to this place to- protect hup ? 

Butler. 

Protect a traitor, and his country's enemy! 

Devereux. 

Why, yes 1 in his name you administered 
Our oatii. 


j 
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Macdonald. 

And followed him yourself to E^gra. 

' Boiler. 

I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

• Devcrelx. 

.jo then I 

Macdonald. 

An altered case! 

Butler, {to Deverrux.) 

Thou wretched man! 

So easily leav'st thou thy oath and colours ? 

Deveklux. • 

'L'he devil I—I but followed your example, 

If you could prove a villain, why not we ? 

Macdoxalu. 

We’ve nought to do with thinking —th.it's 5'our business. 
You are our General, and give out the orders, 

^Ve follow you, tho' the track lead to hell 
Bl’TLER. {apt'iiised) 

Good then ' we know* cat h tilher. 

Macdonalij. 

I should hope so 

DrVLRLL'X. 

I^ldiers of fortune are we—who bids' most. 

He has us. 

Macdonald. 

’Tis e’en so' 

Butler. 

Well, for the present 

Ye must remain honest and faitliful soldiers. 

Dlvlreux. 

We wish no other. 

Butler. 

Ay, and make your fortunes. 
Macdonal]| 

That is still better. 

Butler. 

listen* 

Bote. 

We attena. 

4r 
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Butler. 

It is the Empcroi^s will and ordinance 

To seize the person of the Frince-Duke Triedland, 

Alive or dead. 

r Devereux. ' 

It runs so ib the letter. 

MXt'DONALEf. 

Alive or dead—these were the very words. 

Butler. 

And he shall be rewarded from the State 
In land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 

Dlvereux. 

Ay ? That sounds well. The 7e>ords sound always well 
That travel hither from the court. Yes ! yes I 
We know already what court-words im[)ort. 

A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 

Or an old charger, or a parchment patent. 

And Mich like.—The Prince-Duke pays better. 

Macdonald. 

Yes, 

The Duke’s a splendid paymaster. 

Boiler. 

All over 

With that, my friends ' His lucky stars are set. * 

Macdonald. 

And IS that certain ? ' 

Butler. 

You liave my word for i£ 
Deveb£lx« 

His lucky fortunes all past by ? 

. Butler. 

For ever. 


He is as poor as we. 

Macdonald. 

As poor as we ? 
*Devereux. 

-Macdonald, we’ll desert him I 

Butler. 

We’ll desert him! 

. Full twenty thousand l^e done that already; 
We must do more, my oountrymen ! In short-- 
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We —we must kill him. 

biuk ,) 

i^ll him I 

, Butler. 

* ^ Yes! must kUl him. 

And for that pu^Qse haVe I chosen you. 

Bora' 

Us I * ■ 

Butler. 

You, Captain Devereux, and thee, Macdonald, 
Devereux. {after a pause.) 

Choose you some other. 

Butler. 

What ’ art dastardly ? 

Thou, with full diirty lives to answer for— 

Thou conscientious of a sudden ? 

Devereux. 

Nay, 

To assassinate our lord and Geneial— 

Mac DDXALii. 

To whom we’ve sworn a soldier’s oath— 

Butler. 

The oatli 

Is null, for Friedland is a traitor.* 

Devereux. 

No, no i It is too bad I 

Macdonaid. 

Yes, by my soul ! 

It is too bad. One has a conscience too— 

Devereux. 

If it were not our chieftain, who so long 

Had issued the commands, and claimed our dut}'. 

Butler. 

Is that the objection ? 

Dlvekfux. 

Were it ray own father. 

And the Emperor’s service should demand it of me, 

It might be done pethaps^But we ace soldiers. 

And to assassinate our chief Commander, 

This is a sin, a foul abomination. 

From which no monk or confessor absolves us. 
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Butler. 

1 am your Pope, and give you Absolution. 
Determine quickly!. 

Devereux. 

’Twill not do! 

Macdonald. 

'Twont do! 

Butler. 

Well, olf then > and—^&end Festalutz to me. 

Devereux. {kesitaies.) 

The PestalutA— 

Macdonald. 

Wliat may you want with him ? 
Butler. 

If you reject it, we can find enough— 

Devereux. 

\ay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
At well as any other. What think you, 

Jh other Macdonald ? 

Macdonald. 

Why if he must fall, 

And tifill fall, and it can't be otherwise, 

One would not give place to this Pestalutz. 

Devereux. {after some r^^on.) 

When do you purpose he-should fall? 

Butler. 

This night 

To-moirow will the Swedes be at our gates. 

Devekextx. 

You take upon you all the consequences! 

Bui'ler. 

I take the whole upon me. 

Devereux. 

And it is 

The Emperor’s will, his expi^ absolute will ? 
For we have instances, that folks may like 
The murder^and yet hang the murderer 

Butler. 

The manifesto say»palive or dead. 

Alive—^'tis not possible—you see it is not. 
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Devereux. 

Well, dead then I dead! But how can we come at him ? 
The town is filled with Tertsky’s *soldieiy. 

Macdonald. 

Ay 1 and then Tertsky still remains, and Illo— 

Butler. 

With these we shall begin—you understand me ? 

Devereux. 

How ? And must they too perish ? 

Buixer. 

* They the first. 

Macdonald. 

Hear, Devereux 1 A bloody evening this. 

Devereux. 

Have ypu a man for that ? Commission me— 

Butler. 

*Tis ^'ven in trust to Major Geraldin j 
This is a carnival night, and there's a fea.st 
Given at the Castle—there we shall surprise them, 

And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 
Have that commission—soon as that is finished— 

Devereux. 

Hear, General 1 It will be all one to you. 

Hdrk’e ! let me exchange with Geraldia 

Butler, 

Twill be the lesser danger with the Duke. 

Devereux. 

Danger 1 The devil! What do you think me, General ^ 
Tis the Duke’s eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

Butler. 

\Vhat can his eye do to thee ? * 

Devereux. 

Death and hell! 

Thou know’st that I’m no milk-sop. General! 

But 'tis not eight days since the Duke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on I and then for him to see me 
Staufding before him with the pike, his murderer, 

That eye of his looking upon this coat— 

Why—why-—the devil fetch me I I'm no milk-sop 1 
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Butler. 

The Duke presented thee this good warm coat, 

And thou, a needy wight, hath pangs of conscience 
To run him through the body in return. , 

A coat that is far better and far warmer 

Did the Emperor give to him, the Prince's mantle. 

How doth he thank the Emperor ? With revolt, 

And treason. 

Devereux. 

That is true. The devil take 
Such thankers .' I’ll despatch him. 

Butler. 

And would’st quiet 

Thy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Full off the coat; so canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits. 

Devereux. 

* . .^Kou are right 

That did not strike me. ril'jlLdl'Off the coat— 

.So there’s an end of4t. , ' * 

‘Macdonalq.' 

••/VeSf but there’s another 
Point to be thought of. ^ 

Butler. 

And what's that, Macdonald } 
Macdonald. 

What avails sword os dagger against /um ? 

He IS nqt t^e wounded~hc isj^ 

. ^ BcTfLEll. {.starting^.) . 

What! 

Macdonald. • 

Safe against shot, and stab and slash' Hard frozen, 
Secured, and warranted by the black art! 

His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

Devereux. 

In Inglestadt there^was just another—^ 

His whole skin was the same as steel j at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with gunstodca. 

Macdonald. 


Hear what I’ll do.' 
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Devereux. 

Well? 

Macdonald. 

In the cloister here 
There’s a Bominican, my countryman. 

Ill make him dip my sword and pike for me 
In holy water|. and say over tliem 
One of his strongest blessings. That’s probatum > 
Nothing can stand 'gainst that. 

Butler.* 

So da, Macdonald 1 

But now go and select from out the regiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows, 

And let them take the oflhs to the Emperor. • 
Then, when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are passed, conduct them, silently as may be, 

To th’ house—I will myself be not far off. 

Deveri^x. 

But how do n’e gtf'^rpugh Hartschier and Gordon, 
That stand on^gu^ tlfere in the inner chamber? 

Butler."*^ 

I hare made myself ^hxjuaint^ with the place. 

I lead you through a back-doOT that’s defended 
By one man only. Mb my rank and office 
Give access to the Duke at every hour. ■ ^ 

Ill go before you—widi one pointed-stroke 
Cut Hartschicr's wind-pipe, and make way for you. 

Dever^'X.* 

And when wc’rd thetpi by what meus -slfall we gain 
The Duke’s bed-chamber, without lius alaniwg 
The ser\'ants of the Court ? for he lias herCj 
A numerous company of followers. 

BUTtER. ’* 

The attendants fill the right wing; he hates bustle, 
And lodges in the left wing quite alone. 

Devereux. 

Were it well over—hey, Macdonald ? I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, dev^ knows ! 

Macdonald. 

And I too. Tis too great a personage. 

Peonle will hold us for a brace of villains. 
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Butler. 

In plenty, honour, splendour,—^You may safely 
Laugh at the people's babble. 

Devereux. 

If the business 

Squares with one’s honour—if that be quite certain— 

» Butler. 

Set your hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Ferdinand 
His cronTi and empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

Devfreux. 

And 'tib his purpose to dethrone the Emperor ? 

Butl^. 

Yey!—^Y ls 1 —^to rob him of nis crown and life 

Devereux. 

And he must fall by the executioner's hands. 

Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 
Alive ? • • 

Butler. 

It were his certain c^estiny. 

Devereux. 

Well! Well.' Come then, Macdonald, he shall not 
Lie long in pain. 

\Exeunt Butler through one door , McudonalJ dkd Dn'rrmx 
through the other . 

\ 

r 

SCENE III. * 

Scene—a GotJHc andgfyomy apartmeMaf Hu Duchess Friedland '^. 
Thekla 'on a sast , pale , her (yes eltued . The Duchess and ’ LuBCf . 

busied about her . Wallenstein and the Countess 
tn conversation . 

Wallenstein. 

How knew she it so soon ? 

* Countess. 

She seems to have 

Foreboded some misfortune. ^ The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the Imperial army, frightened her. 

I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 

The Swedish courier, and with sudden q^tioning, 


> 
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Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 

Too late we missed her, hastened after her, 

We found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 

Wallenstein. 

A heavy, heavy blow I 

And she so unprepared' Poor child I How is it? 

the Duchess, 

Is she coming to herself? 

Duciirss. 

Her e>;ps arc opening. 

Countess. 

She lives. 

Th lk la {looking round her ,) 

Where am I ^ 

Wallenstein, {steps to her^ rahing her up in his arms) 
Come, cheerly, Thekla ' be my own brave girl I 
See, there’s thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father’s arms. 

Thekia. (standif^ up.) 

Wnere is he ? Is he gone ? 

Duchess. 

^^^lO gone, my daughter ? 

Thekla. 

He—the man who uttered 

That word of misery. 

Duchess. 

O I think not of it, 

My Thekla 1 

Wallenstein 

Give her sorrow leave to talk t 
l..et her complain—mmgle your tears with hers, 

For she hath suffered a deep anguish, but 
She’ll rise superior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath all her father’s unsubdu^ heart. 

Thekla. 

I am not ill. See, I have power to stand. 

Why does my mother weep ? Have I alarmed her ? 

It is gone by—I recollect myself. 

[She casts her eyes rmtd the reom^ as seeking some one 
Where is he ? Please you, do not hide him from me. 
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You see, I have strength enough: now I will hear him. 

Duchess. 

No, never shall this messenger of evil 
Enter again into thy presence, Thekla. 

Thekla. 


My father— 


Wallenstein. 
Dearest daughter I 
Thekla. 


I’m not weak— 

Shortly I shall be quite myself again 
You’ll grant me one request ? 

Wallenstein. 

Name it, my daughter. 

Thekla. 

Permit the stranger to be called to me. 

And grant me leave, that by myself I may 
Hear his report and question him. 

Duchess. 


No, never! 

Countess. 

’Tis not advisable—assent not to it 


- Wallenstein.. 

Hush ' Wherefore would’st thou speak witli him, my daughter? 

Thekla. 

Knowing the whole, I shall be more collected; 

I Will nut be deceived My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. 1 will not be spared. 

The worst is said alreadv: 1 can hccr 
Nothing of dceiier anguish ! 

CouNTFss ami Duchess. 

Do it not 
Thekla. 

The horror overpowered me by surprise. 

My heart betrayed me in the stranger’s presence j 
He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 

I sank into his arms : and that has shamed me. 

I must replace myself in his esteem, 

And 1 must speak with him, perforce, that he, 

The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 
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Wallenstein. 

I see she is in the nght, and am inclined 
To grant her this request of hers. Go, call him. 

[Zady Na^runn jtw to call him. 
Duchess. 

But I, thy mother, will be present— 

Thekla. 

Twere 

More pleasing to me, if alone I saw him: 

Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 
Collectedly. . 

WaLLLN.STEIN. 

Permit her ner own will. 

Leave her alone with him; for there are sorrows, 

Where, of necessity, the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom. 

Not in her mother’s arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 

' It is mine own brave girl. I’ll have her treated 
Not as a woman, but the heroine. [Going. 

Countess, {dehumng him ) 

Where art thou going? 1 ffcard 'rertsky say 
That 'tis thy purpose to depart fropi hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 

Wallens lEiN 

Yes, ye stay here, placed under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

Countess. 

* O take us with you, brother, , 

Leave us not in this gloomy solitude * 

To brood o’er anxious thoughts. The mists of doubt 
Magnify e\’ils to a shape of honor. 

Wallenstein. 

Who speaks of evil ? I entreat you, sister, 

Use words of better omen. 

Countess. 

Then take us with you. 

O leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart— 
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These walls breathe on me like a church-yard vault 
1 cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 

Come, sister, join Jou your entreaty!—Niece, 

Yours too. We all entreat you, take us with you ! 

Wallenstein. 

llie place's evil omens will I change, 

Making it tliat which shields and shelters for me 
My best beloved. 

Neubrunn. { ntumiag ^ 

The Swedish ofTiccr. ^ 

Wallenstein. 

Leave her alone with him. [Exit. 

Duchess, {to TheUa who star^ and shivers,) 

There—pale as death!—Child, 'tis impossible 

That thou shouldst speak with him. hollow thy motner. 

Thekla. • .. 

The Lady Neubrunn then may stay with me. 

I Exeunt Duchess and Court test. 

, SCENE IV. 

I * 

Thekla, the Swedish OaFrAiN, Lady NeubrI^nn. 

Captain, { res / ed/ulty approaching her .) 

Princess—I must entreat your gentle pa^on— 

My inconsiderate rash speech—How could I— 

Thekia. {with dignity.) 

You have beheld me m my agony, 

' A most distressful accident occasion: d 
You, from a stranger, to become at uiKe 
My confidant 

Captain. 

I fear you hate my presence, 

Por my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

Thekla. 

The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from you. 

The honor which came o'er me interrupted 
Your tafe at its commencement. May it please you. 

Continue it to the end. 

, Captain. 

Princess, twill 
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Renew your anguish. t\ 

Thbkla. 

I am firm. . . 

I will be firm. Well—how began the engagement? . , 

. Captaut. 

We lay^ expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 

Intfenched but insecurely in our camp, 

'When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward; our vanguard fled 
Into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 

Scarce had Ve mouiUed, ere the Pappenheimers, 

Their horses at full .^ced, broke thro* the lines, 

And leapt the trenches ; but their heedless cow^ 

Had borne them onward far before the others— 

'Fhe infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader- 

[^ekla bUrays agitation tn her gestures. The officer pauses 
till she maihes a si^n to hm to procud. 

Both in van and flanks. 

With our whole cavalry we now leceived them. 

Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretched out a solid rulgii of pikes to meet them: 

They neither could advance, nor yet retreat; 

And as they stood on every side wedged in, 

The Rhinegrave to iheir leader called aloud, 

Inviting a surrender ; but their leader. 

Young Piccolomini- \T1iekla^ as giddy, gnu/e a chair. 

Known by his plume. 

And his long hair, gave signal for the trenches; 

Himself leapt first, regiment all plunged ato.— ' 

His charger, oy an halbert gored, reared up, * 

Flung him with violence off, and over him 

The horses, now no longer to be curbed- 

[Thchla, who has auompanied the last speech with all the 
marks of increasing agony, trembles through her whole 
frame, is falling. 7'he JLady Heubrunn rms to her,wtd 

recuves her in her arms. 

NEUB£U.Vi 

My dearest Lady— 


i 
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Captain. 

I retire. 

Thekla. 

Tis over. 

Proceed to the conclusion. 

, Captain. 

‘ Wild despair 

Inspired the troops ifith frenzy when they saw 
Their leader pensh ; every thought of rescue 
Was spurned, they fought like wounded tigers. their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery; 

A murderous; fight took place, noiswas the contest 
Finished before their last man fell. 

Thekla. {faltering.) 

And wnere-^ 

Where is—You have not told me all. 

C A p 1 AIN. {after a pause.) 

This morning 

We buried him 'J'welve youths of noblest birth 
Did be.ir him to interment, the whole army 
Followed the biei. A laurel decked his coffin; 

The sword of the deceased was j^laced upon it, 

In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’s self. 

Nor tears were wanting, for there are among us 
Many, who had themselves experienced 
The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 

All were affected at his fate The Rhinegrave 
Would willingly have saved him; but himself 
Made vain th’ attempt—'tis said he iv'.,hed to die. 
Neub|iunn. {ta TAek/a, who has hidden her countenance ) 
Look up, my dearest Lady - T -- 

Thekla. ' 

Where is his grave ? 
Captain. 

At Neustadt, I^dy ; in a cloister church 
Are his remains deposited, until 
We can receive directions from his father. 

Thekla 

What is the cloister’s name ? 

Captain. 

Saint Cath^ine’s. 
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Thekla. 

And how far is it thither ? 

Captain. 

Near twelve leagues. 
Thekla. 


And which the way ? 

Captain. 

You go by Tirschenreit 
And Falkenberg, tlirough our advanced posts. 

Thekla. 


Is their commander? 


Who 


Captain 

Colonel Sccken dorf. 

[I^ekla'stgps to the table, atui takes a ring from a aiskif 
Thekla. 

You have beheld me in my agony, 

And shown a feeling heart. Please you, accept 

[gh'ing him the ring. 

A small memorial of this hour. Now go * 

Capi'ain. {confused) 

Princess- . , 

[Thekla silently makes signs to htm to go, and turns from 
him. The Captain lingers, and is about to speak. Lady 
Ncubrunn repeats the signal, and he retires. 


SCENE V. 

Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. 

Thekla. (falls on Neubruntds neck.) 
Now, gentle Ncubrunn, show me the affection 
Whidh thou hast ever promised—prove th}’self 
My own true friend and faithful fellow-pilgnm. 
This night we must away! 

Neubrunn. 

. Away ! and whither ? 
Thekla. 

^Vhither I There is but one place in the world. 
Thither where he lies buried 1 To his coffin I 

Neubrunn. 

What woul^ you do there? 
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Thekla. 

What do there ? 

That wonldst thou not have asked, hadst thou e’er loved. 
There, there is all that still remains of him. 

That single spot is the whole earth to me. 

Neubrunn. 

That place of death- 

Thekla. 

Is now the only place 

Where life yet dwells for me ■ detain me not! 

Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from hence 

Nf.ubrunn. * 

Your father's rage- 

Thlkla. » 

'i'hat time is past- 

And now I fear no human being’s rage- 

Nluiirunn. 

'I’he sentence of the world ’ The tongue of calumny! 

Tjifkla 

Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms—O Cod ! 

1 haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

Neuijrunn. 

And we alone, two helpless feeble women ? 

TriEKLA. 

We will take weapons ; my arm shall protect thee 

Neubkl’kn. 

In the dark night-time ? 

Thekla. 

Darkness will conceal us. 
Neubrl'nn. 

This rough tempestuous night- 

Thekla. 

Had he a soft bed 

Under the hoofs of his war-horses ? 

Neubrunn. 

Heaven I 

And then the many posts of the enemy!— 

Thekla. 

They are human beings. Misery travels free 
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Through the whole earth. 

Neubrunk. 

The journey’s weazy length 
Thekla. 

The pilgrim, travelling to a distant shrine 
Of hope and healing, doth not count the leagues. 

Neubrukn. 

How can we pass the gates ? 

Thekla. 

Gold opens them. 

Go, do but go. • 

Nkubrunn. • 

' Should we be recognized— 

ThI- K1.A. 

In a despairing woman, a poor fugitive, 

Will no one seek the iLuighter of Duke Friedland. 

Nkubrunn. 

And where procure we horsics for our flight? 

Tin M,A 

My e^]llcrly procures them. Go and fetch him. 

Ni.lurunn. 

Dares he, without die knowledge of his lord ? 

Thkm,\. 

He w'ill. Go, only go Delay no longer. 

NhL'URUNN. 

Dear lady ' and your mother ? 

Thekla. 

Oh ' my mother ' 
Nkubrunn. 

So much as she has buffered too already; 

Your tender mother—Ah ! how ill prepared 
For this last anguish ! 

Thekla 

Woe IS me ' my mother ! 

Go instantly. [/ 

Neubrunn. 

But think what you are doing ' 

Thekla. 

What can be thought, already has been thought, 

Nel-ukunn. 

And being there, w'hat purpose you to do ? 
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Thekla. 

There a Divinity will prompt my souL 

Neubrunn. 

Your heart, dear lady, is disquieted ! 

And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

Thekla 

To a deep quiet, such as he has found. 

It draws me on, I know not what to name it; 

Resistless docs it draw me to his grave. 

There will my heart be eased, my tears will flow. 

O hasten, make no furtner (iiiestioning ! ' 

There ih no rest for me till 1 have left 
These w ills—they fall in on me—A dim poiver 
Drives me from hence—Oh mercy' What a feeling ' 

"What pale and hollow forms are those • 'J'hey fill, 

Tliey crowd the place ' 1 ha\ e no longer room here > 

Mercy! Still more ' More still > The hideous swarm ! 
They press on me ; they chase me from these walls— 

Those hqllowr, bodiless forms of bvmg men i 

Neubrun.n. 

You frighten me so, lady, that no longer 

I dare stay here myself. I go and call 

Rosenbeig instantly. \Exit Lady Ni,ul>ntnn. 

SCENE VI. 

* Thekla. 

His spirit ’tis that calls me • ’tis th*i troop 

Of his true followers, who offered up 

Themselves t’ avenge his death , and they accuse me 

Of an Ignoble loitering— ihfy would not 

Eorsake their leader even m death— they died for him ! 

And shall I live ?- 

For me, too, was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket. 

I throw it from me. O, my only hope; 

To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds— 

That is the lot of heroes upon earth 1 \Exit Thekla. 

{The curtain drops.) 
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ACT V. 

Scf/ie—a Saloon^ terminate by a gallery ivhich extends far into the 

back-ground. 

SCKNE I. 

Wallenstein {sitting at a table), the Swedish Captain {standing 

before him). 

Wallenstein. 

Commend me to youi lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune; and if you have seen me 
* Deficient m the*CN-prcssiuns of that joy, 

Which such a virtory might well demand, 

Attnbute it to no lark of good will, 

h’or henceforth are our fortunes one. Faren’ell, 

And for } our trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall lie siinendeied to you, 

On your arrival , 

[7he StKU'dish Captain ictires. Wallenstein sif^ lost m 
thought, his eyes fixed vacantly, and his head ntsiaincd by 
hti hand. 7he Countess Tertsky enters, stands lefore him 
atvhile, nnebserved by him ; at length he starts, sees her, 
and recounts himself.) 

Wallenstein. 

Com’st tliou from her ? Is she restored ? How is she ? 

CoUN TFhS. 

My sister tells me she w.is more collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 

She has now retired to rest. 

Wallens I'EiN. 

The pang will soften. 

She will shed tears. 

Countess. 

1 find thee altered too, 

My brother I After such a victory 
I had expected to have found m thee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm I 
Sustain, uphold us 1 For our light thou art, 
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Our sun. 

Wallenstein. 

Be quiet I ail nothing. Where’s 
Thy husband. 

Countess. 

At a banquet—he and Illo. 

Wallenstein, \n5es and strides across the saloon.) 

The night’s far spent Betake thee to thy chamber. 

Countess. 

Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee 

Wallenstein, {mores to the windosu.) 

There i& i busy motion in the Heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag iqioii the tower, 

Fast fly the clouds, the sickle of the moon.* 

Struggling, darts snatches of uncertaii#light 
No form of star is visible * That one 
White stain of light, that single ghmm’ring yonder, 

Ls from Cassiopeia, .ind therein 
Is Jupiter, {apause) But now 
The blackness of the troubled element hide.s him ' 

[He sinks into pm/onnd melanchoh, and looks vacantly into 
the distance * 

Countess, {looks on him mournfully^ then grasps his hand) 

What art thou brooding on ? 

Wallenstein. 

Methink.s, 

If I but saw him, ’twould be well with me. 

He is the star of my nativity, 

And often marvellously hath his aoi ect 
Shot strength into my heart. 

* Tliesc four lines are expressed in the original with exquibue felicity 
Am llimmcl ist geschastige Bewegung, 

Des Thurmes Fanne jain dcr Wind, schoell gcht 
Der Wolken Zug, dte Atonttvs fickd ivankt. 

Und durch die Nacht ungewi>sc Helle 

The word ‘ moon-Mckle ’ reniinda me of a passage m Hams as quoted by 
Johnson, under tlie word ‘ falcated.' ‘ The enliglituned part of the moon appears 
in tile fonn of a sickle or rcapmg-hook, which ii while slie is moving from the con¬ 
junction to the opposition, or from the new moon to the full; but from full to a 
new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the Aa.i'k/a/cated ’ ^ 

The words * wanken * and * schweben" aic not eabily ..ronslated. The Englibh 
words, by wh.ch we attempt to render tlirm, are either vulgar or pedantic, or not 
of sul&iently general application. 

i - 
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Countess. 


Thou’lt see him again. 

Wallenstein, {remains for a while with ahsent mind^ ^en assumes a 
livelier manner^ and turns suddenly to the Countess.) 

See him again ? O never, never again. 

Countess. 

How? 

Wallenstein. 

He is gone—is dust. 

Countess. 

\Vh6m inean'st thou then ? 
Wallenstein. 

He the more fortunate ! yea, he hath finished ! 

For him there is no longer any future— 

His life is bright—bright without spot it was^ 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off IS he, above desire and fear, 

No more siibiniited to the change and chance 

Of the unsteady planets O 'tis w'ell 

With him/ but who knows wh.it the coming hour, 

Veiled in thick darkness, brings fur us ! 

Countess. 

Tliou speakest 

Of Piccolomini. W^at was his death ? 

The courier had just left thee, as I came. 

[ IVallenstein by a motion of his hand makes signs to her to bs 
silent. 

Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 

I.et us look furwimt into sunny days. 

Welcome widi joyous heart the victory, 

' Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-^y, 

For the first time, thy friend was to thee dead ; 

To thee he died, when first he fiarted from thee. 

Wallenstein. 

This anguish will be weaned down, I know; 

What pang is permanent with man? From'th* highest, 

As from the vilest thing of every day. 

He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost * 

In hiip. The bloom is vanished from my life. 
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For O! he stood beside me like my youth, 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothjfg the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the daivn. 

^Vhatever fortunes xvait my future toils, 

The heauHful is vanished—and returns not 

Countess. 

O be not treacherous to thy own power, 

Thy heart is nch enough to vivify 

Itself, ^'hou lov’st and prizest virtues in him, 

The whioli thyself didst plant, thyself unfold. 

\\ \I,LENSTEIN. {stepping to the door.) 

Who interrupts us now at this late hour ? 

It is the (lo\ernor. He brings the keys 

Of the Citadel. 'Tis midnight Leave me, sister! 

Countess. 

O 'tis so hard to me this night to leave thee— 

A boding fear possesses me ' 

Wallenstein. 

Fear ? Wherefore ? 
Countess. 

Shoiildst thou depart this night, and we at waking 
Never more find thee? 

Wai.lenstein. 

Fancies! 

Countess. 

O my soul 

Has long been weighed down by these dark forebodings 
And if 1 combat and rejiel them waxii^, 

They still rush down upon my heart in dreams 

1 saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 

Sit at a banquet, gorgeously attired. * 

Wallenstein. 

This was a dream of favourable omen. 

That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

COUNIESS. 

To^y I dreamt that 1 was seeking thee 
In tiiy own chamber. As I entered, lo I 
It w'as no more a diamber, the Chartreuse 
At GItsohin ’twas, which thou thyself hast founded. 

And where it is thy will that thou shouldst be 
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Interred. 

Wallenstein. 

Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 

Countess. 

What, dost thou not believe, that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to*us ? 

Wallenstein. 

Tlierc is no doubt tliat there exist such voices 
Yet I would not call tAem 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, • « 

Ere It IS risen, sometimes ]>aints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events; 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the fourth Henry’s death, 

Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my osim future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife. 

Long ere Ravaillac armed himself therewith. 

His quiet mind forsook him; the phantasma 
Started him ui his Louvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air , like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival; 

And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet, that e^n then were seeking him 
Throughout the sheets of Paris. 

Countess. 

And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes noching ? 

Wallenstein. 

* Nothing. 

Be wholly tranquil. 

Countess. 

And another time 

I hastened after thee, and thou ran’st from me 

Thro' a long suit, thro* many a spacious halL 

There seemed no end of it—doors creeked and clapped \ 

, I followed panting, but could not o’ertake thee; 

When on a sudden did 1 feel myself 

Grasped from behind—the hand was cold tliat grasped me— 
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Twas thou, and thou didst kiss me, and there seemed 
A crimson covenng to envelope us. 

Wallenstein. 

'Fhat is the crimson tap’stry of my chamber. 

CouNTESb. {gazing on Mm.) 

If it should edme to that—if I should see thee, 

Who standest now before me in the fulness 
Of life— 

iS/ie falls on Ms breast and weeps. 
Wallenstein. 

The Em|ieror’s proclamation weighs upon thee— 

Alphabets wound not—and he hnds no hands. 

COUNIESS. 

If he should find them, my resolve is taken— 

I bear about me my support and refuge, \Exit Countess. 


SCENE II. 

Wallenstein, Gordon. 

Wai,lenstein. 

All quiet in the town ? 

Gordon. 

The town is quiet 
Wallen.stein. 

I hear a boisterous music t and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers ? 

Gordon. 

There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Terts% and Field-Marshal Illo. 

Wallenstein. ^ 

In honour of the victory.—jThis tribe 

Can show tlieir joy in aothiu^ else but feasting. 

UUngs, The Groom of the Chamber enters. 
Unrobe me. 1 will lay me down to sleeps 

[ Wallenstein takes the keys from Gordon^ 
So we are guarded from all enemies, 

And shut in with sure friends. 

For all must cheat me, or a face like Uiis 

[Ptxit^ his Gordon, 
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Was ne’er an hypocrite’s mask. 

\T/u Groom of tke Chamber takes off his mantle^ collar^ and scarf. 

Wallenstein’. 

Take care—what is that ? 
Groom of the Chamber. 

• The golden cham is snapped in two. 

Wallensiein. 

Well, it has lasted long enough. Here—^give it. 

\IIe takes and looks at the chain. 
’Twas the first present of the Emperor. 

He hung it round me in the war of’Friule, . 

He being then Archduke, and 1 have w'om it 

Till now from habit- 

From superstition if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a Talisman to me, 

And while I wore it on my neck in faith, 

It w'as to chain to me all my life long. 

The volatile fortune, whose first pledge it was 
Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 
Must spring up for me ; for the potency 
Of this charm is di.ssol\ ed. 

[Groom of the Chamber retires with the vestments^ Wallen¬ 
stein risesj takes a stride across the room^ and stands at last 
before Gordon in a posture of meditation. 

How the old time returns upon me > 1 
Behold myself once more at Burgau, w'here 
We two were pages of the court together. 

We oftentimes disputed: thy intention 

Was ever good ; but thou wert wont to play 

The moralist and preacher, and wouldst rail at me— 

That I strove after things too high for me, 

* Giving my fiiith to bold unlawful dreams. 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 

—Thy wisdom hath been proved a thriftless friend 
To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 
A superannuated man, and (but 
That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable comer 
Go out, like an untended lamp. 

Gordon. 


My Prince 1 


\n 
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With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 

And watches from the shore the lofty ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 

Wallenstein. 

Art thou already 

In harbour then, old man ? Well! I am not. • 

'fhe unconquered spirit drives me o^er life's billows ; 

My planks still firm, my canvas swelling proudly. 

Hope is my goddess still, and youth my inmate ; 

And while we stand thus front to front almost, 

1 might presume to say, that the swift years 
Have passed ny powerless o’er my unblanched hair. 

[Ife moves with long strides across the saloon, and remains on 
the opposite side, over against Gordon. 

^Vho now persists m calling Fortune false ? 

To me she has proved faithful, with fond love 
I'ook me from out the common niiiks of men. 

And, like a mother goddess, with strong arm. 

Carried me swiftly iij) the steps of life. 

Nothing IS common in my destiny, 

Nor 111 the furrows of iny hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me, as 'twere 
One of the undistinguishable many ? 

True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise a^ain. 

The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 

The fountain of my fortunh, which now stops. 

Repressed and bound by some malicious star, 

Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

• Goudon, 

And yet remember I the good old proverb, 

' Let the night come before we praise the day.* 

I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope; for hope is ^e companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pitting Heaven. 

Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men; 

For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 

Wallenstein, {smiling.) 

I hear the very Gordon that of old 

Was wont to preach to me, now once more preaching; 

1 know well, that all sublunary things 
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Are still the vassals of vicissitude. ' 

The unpropitious gods demand their tribute. 

This, long ago, the ancient Pagans knew; 

And ther^ore of their own accx>rd they olfered 
To themselves injuries, so to atone 
The jealousies of their divinities ;* 

And human sacnfices bled to Typhon. 

\After a serious^ and in a mon suhdtted manner 

I too have sacrificed to him—For me 
I'here fell the dearest friend , and through my fault 
He fell' No joy from favourable fdrtune 
Can overweigh the anguish of this stroke. 

'I'he envy of my destiny is glutted : 

Life pays for life On this pure head the lightning 
Was drawn off, which would else have shattered me. 


SCENE III. 


Tb these enter Seni. 


Wallen.stein. 

Is not that Seni ? and beside himself, 

If one may trust his looks ' What brings thee hither 
At this late hour, Baptista ? 

Sent. 

Terror, Duke 1 

On thy account. 

Wallenstein. 

What now ? 

Seni. 


Flee ere the day break! 
Trust not thy person to the Swedes ! 

Wallensiein. 


Is in thy thoughts? 

Seni. {with louder voice. 
Trust not thy person to these Swedes. 

WAIJ.ENSTLIN. 


What now 
) 


What is it then ? 
Seni. {stUl more urgenily.) 

O wail not the arrival of these Swedes! 
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An evil near at hand is threatening thee 

From false friends. All the signs stand full of honor > 

Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition— 

Yea, even now *tis being cast around thee ! 

yVALLENSTKlN. 

Bjptista, thou art dreaming '—Fear befools thee. 

Seni. 

Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 

Come, read it in the planetary aspects, 

Read it thyself, that rum threatens thee 
From false fnends ' 

Wallenstein. 

From the falseness of my friends 
Has risen the whole of my unprosiierous fortunes. 

The warning should have come before ! At present 
I need no revelation from the stars 
To know that. 

Seni. 

Come and sec ! trust thine own eyes ! 

A fearful sign stands in the house of life \ 

An enemy, a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet—O be i\ame(f! 

Deliver not thyself up to these heathens 
'fo wage a war against our holy church. 

Wallenstein, {laughmg gently ) 

The oracle rails that way ! Yes, yes ! Now 
I recollect. This junction with the Swuilcs 
Did never please thee—lay thyself to sleep, 

Baptista t Signs like these 1 do not fear 
. Gordon, iyoho during the whole of this dialogue has i/um'/i 
marks of extreme agitation, and now turns to Uallenstein). 
My Duke and General! May 1 dare presume ? 

Wallenstein. 

Speak freely. 

Gordon. 

Wliat? if *twere no mere creation 
Of fear, if God’s high providence vouchsafed 
To interpose its aid for your deliverance, 

And qiade that mouth its organ. 

WALLENblXIN. 

Ye're bodi feverisli 1 
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How can mishap come to me from the Swedes ? 

Thf)r sought this junction with me—'tis their interest. 

Gordon. diffiailty suppressing his emoitan .) 

Byt what if the arrival of these Swedes— 

What if tliis Avere the very thing that winged 
The ruin that is flying to your temples ? 

lyings himself at his fut . 

There is yet time, my Prince- 

Seni. 

O hear him ! hear him ' 
Gordon, { rises ^ , 

The Rhinegrave’s still far off Give but the order— 

This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 

If, then, he will besiege us, let him try it. 

But this I say; he 11 find his own destruction 
With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 
Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 

He shall experience what a band of heroes, 

Inspirited by an heroic leader. 

Is able to perform. And if indeed 
It be thy serious wish to make amend 
.For that which thou hast done aniisa,—this, this 
Will touch and reconcile the Empeior, 

\Vho gflidly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy, 

And Fricdland, who returns icpentaiit to him 
Will stand yet higher in his Kniperor’s favour. 

Than e’er he stood when he had never fallen. 

Wallenstein {contemplates him with su / pme , remains silent awhile ^ 

betraying strong emotion .) 

Gordon—your zeal and fervour lead you far. 

Well, well—an old friend has a piivilege. 

Blood, Gordon, has been flowing Never, never 
Can the Emperor pardon me - and if he could. 

Yet I—I ne’er could let myself be pardoned. 

Had I foreknown what now has taken place, 

That he, my dearest friend, would fall fur me, 

My first death-offering, and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now it has done—Gordon, 

It may be, I might have bethought myself. 

It may be too, I might not.—Might, or might not, 

Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
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Has It begun, to end in nothing, Gordon > 

Let it then have its course. \st^ping to the wuhh zv 

All dark and silent—at the Castle too 

All IS now hush’d—Light me, Chamberlain I « 

\T^e Groom of the Chamber, zvho had entered during the lad 
dialogue, and had been standing at a distance and listening 
to it with visible expressions of the deepest interest, advances 
in extreme agitation, and throws himself at the Dukds feet 
And thou too ' But 1 luiow why thou dost \\i'>h 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. 

Poor man ' he hath a small e^t<lte in Comlhem, 

And re.iTS it will be forfeited because 
He's in my service. Am 1 then so poor, 

That I no longer can indemnify 
My servants? Well ' to no one I employ 
Means of compulsion If 'tis thy belief 
That fortune has fled from me, go ! Forsake me. 

This night for the hi^t lime inay'tt thou unrobe me, 

And then go o\er to thy I'hnperor. 

Gordon, good night' I think to make a long 

Sleep of it, fur tne 'struggle and the turmoil 

Of this last da}' or two was great. Alay't please you. 

Take care that they awake me nut too early. 

\Exit Wallenstein, the Groom of the Chamber lighting him. 
Sem folUmis. Gordon remains on the darken^ stage, fol- 

loioing the Duke with Iua e}e, till he disappears at the far¬ 
ther end of the gallery ; then by his gestui^s the old man 
expresses the depth of hn anguish, and stands leaning 
against a pillar. 


SCENE IV. 

Gordon, Butler {at fint behind the scenes .) 

Butler {not yd come into view of the ste ^). 
Here stand in silence till I give the signal. 

Gordon, {starts up .) 

Tis he, he has already brought the murderers. 

Butler. 

The lights are out All lies in profound sleep. 
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Gordon. 

What shall I do, shall 1 attempt to save him ? 

Shall I qfill up the house ? Alarm the guards ? 

Butler, {af^ears but scarcely on the stages.) 

A light gleams hither from tlie corridor, 

It leads directly to the Duke’s bed chamber. 

Gordon. 

But then I break my oath to the Emperor.' 

If he escape and strengthen the enemy, 

Do 1 not hereby call down on my head 
All the dread consequences ? 

Butler, {stepping/ifruiard.) 

Hark ' Who speaks theie ^ 

('lOKDON. 

’Tis better, I resign it to the hands 
Of Provulencc. I'or wJiat am I, that I 
Should take u])on myself so great a deed ? 

T have not munlereil him, if he bo murdered, 

But all his rescue weie my act and deed; 

Mine —and ■whatever be the consequences, 

1 must sustain them. 


Builkr {advances). 

I should know tliat voice. 
GuitDON. 

Butler' 

BU'rLER. 

'Tis Gordon. What do you want here ? 
Was it so late, then, when tlie Duke dismissed you ? 

Gordon. 

Your hand bound up and m a scarf? 

Butler. 

’Tis wounded 

That Illo fought as he was frantic, till 
At lost we threw him on the ground. 

Gordon, {shudiertng.) 

Both dead ? 

Butler. 


Gordon. 
Ah, Butler I 


Is he in bed ? 
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Butler. 

Is he ? speak. 

Gordon. , 

He shall no/ perish! Not through you ! The Heaven 
Refuses ^w/r arm. Sec—’tis wounded •— 

Bui'lfr. 

There is no need of //ly arm. 

Gordon. 

The most guilt) 

Have perished, and enough is given to justice. 

[TJ^e* Groom of the Chamber aiivances/torn the gaUery\ 7oith 
hts jrnger on his mouth commanding silciue. 

(hlKDON. 

He sleeps • O murder not the holy sleep ’ 

Butler 

No ' he shall die awake. [/j going 

* Gordon. 

His lieart still cleaves 

'J’o earthly tilings , he’s not prepared to step 
Into the presence of hi.s God ! 

Buiii*r (going) 

(iod’s merciful' 

Gordon, (ho/ds him.) 

Grant him but this night’s resjiitc 

Butj.I'.r. {hurrying off.) 

The next moment 


May rum all. 

Gordon. (JwiU* him still.) 

One hour '- 

Butler. 

Unhold me' What 
Can that short respite jiroiit him? 

Gordon. 

O—^Tirae 

Works miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out; and quit k as they, 
Thought follows thought within the human soul. 

Only one hour ' Vour heart may change its purpose, 
/fis heart may»changc its purjiose—some new tidings 
May come; some fortunate e\cnt, decisis e, 

May fall Irom Heaven and rescue him ! O what 
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{ May not one hour achiex'e ' 

i Butler. 

I , You but remind me, 

i How precious every minute is ! [Hie stamps on the float 

\ 

I 

i 

; SCENE V. 

% 

i 

' To these enter Macdonald, and Devereux, with the Halberdim 

I 

Gordon. {thro7uinff himself between him and themf) 

No, monster' 

First over my dead body thou shall'tread 
I will not live to sec the accursed deed ' 

Buillr. { forcuig htm out of the way.) 

Weak hearted dotard ' 

[ Trumpets are heard in the distance 
DeVERISUX and ^^AC1^I:)NALD 

I lark ' The Swedish trumpet 
The Swedes bcfoie the ramparts ' Let us hasten ! 

Gordon, {rushes out) 

O God of mercy • • 

llu j Li R. {calling after him ) 

Gineinor, to loiir post! 

Groom oe iiii ('iia.miuk {hurries in.) 

Who dares make la rum here? Hush ' the I Juke sleeps 
I)i,\ ERi i X. {ioith loud haiih roice ) 

Friend, it is tune now to make laruin. 

Groom oi- hie Cha.mbir. 

Help I 

Murder ' 

Bl'it.er. 

, Dow n w'ith him ' 

; Groom of the Chamhlr. {tun through the body by Dei>ereu'e, falls 
] at the entrance of the gallery.) 

' Jesus Maria ' 

Butlkr. 

Burst the doors open ! 

[They rush overtht body into thegallery^hoo doors are heard 
to crash one ajter the other—voices dtadeneti by the distance 
—clash of arms—then all at once a profound silence. 

43 
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SCENE VI. 

Countess Ter i sky. {with a Itgftt.) 

Tier bed-chamber is empty; she herself 
Is nowhere to be found ! The Noubrunn too, 

Who watched by her, is missing, If she should 
Be flown—But whuher flown? We must call up 
Every soul in the house. How will the Duke 
Bear up against these worst bail liclmgs? O 
If that iny husband now w’ere but returned 
Home from the l)an(]uet ■ Hark ' I wonder w'hcthcr 
The Uuk IS still awake' I thought I heoid 
Voices and tread of feet hero ! I will go 
And listen at the door. I lark < What is that ? 

’Tib habtening up the steps ' 

SCICNE VII. 

Col N' n >s, Gi )Ri )OV. 

Gokdox. in out of heath) 

'Tis a iiiihtake, 

Tis not the .Swedes—^^'e must [iiucecd no further, 

Butler! O tlod ' Where is he^ 

[ Then ohseiT'ing the Co’intess. 
Countess > bay—- 

Coi’N I'Fss 

You are come then from tin. <' isth ^ ^V*hele’3 my husband’ 
Gordon {in an a^ony ot affright) 

Your husband—Ask n-'t'—To the Duke— 

• COUN’II-Sb. 

Not till 

You have discovered to me- 

Gordon. 

On this moment 

Does the world hang. For God's sake 1 to the Duke. 

While we are speaking— \eaUin^ loudl'j. 

Butler * Butler! God ! 

Count EbS 

‘Why, he is at the Castle with my husband. 

^Butler comes from the galiery 
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Gordon. 

'Tis a mistake—’Tis not the Swedes—It is 
The Impenahst’s Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hitlicr, will be here himself 
Instantly.—You must not iirocecd. 

HUILFR. 

He conies 

Too late \Gordon dashes himself against the wall 

Gordon. 

O God of mercy > 

CorxTRss • 

^^^lat too late ? 

Who will be here himself* Octavio 

InKgra? Treason' Tieason ' Where’s the Duke? 

\She rushes to the galltty 

SCENK VIII. 

Servants run across the stage full of terror. The ivhole scene must he 
spoken cnftrtly zorthout pauses. 

Sfni. iflom the gallery^ 

O bloody frightful deed ' 

Cot. vri- ss. 

Wli.it is it, .Seni 7 
Page, [from the galhry ) 

O piteous sight! [Other icrvants hasten tn with torches 

CoUN'l LSS. 

What is it ? For God's sake ' 

Sl'M. 

And do you ask ? 

Within the Duke lies murdered—and your husband 
Assassinated at the Castle. [The Countess statuh motionless 
Female Servant (rushing across the stage.) 

Help ! Help ' the Duchess > 

BuKGOMSbihK. (enters.) 

What meant these confused 
Loud cnes, that wake the sleepers of tl^is house ? 

(7OKD0N. 

Your house is cursed to all eternity. 

In your house doth the Duke he murdered 1 
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Burgoma&tec. {rushing out.) 

Heaven forbid! 

First Servant. 

Fly ! fly ! they murder us all I 

Second Servant, {carrying silverf late) 

That way ' The lower 

Passages are blocked up. 

Voice, {from behind the scene.) 

Make room for the Lieutenant-General! 

[At these wordi the Countess starts from her stupor^ collects 
herself and retires suddenly. 

Voice {from behind the scene.) 

Keep back the people! Guard the door. 

SCENE IX. 

To these enter Ocrvvio Piccoi/)M1ni with all his train. At the 
same time Devereux ana M 4CD0Nald enter from out the Cortidor 
with the Halberdiers. Wallenstein’s dead body is earned over 
the back part of the stage wrapped in a piece of enmson tapestry 

Octavio, {entenng abmptly ) 

It must not be! It is not possible! 

Butler' Gordon! 

I'll not believe it. Say no ' 

[Gordon^ without answenng, points with his hand to the body 
of Wallenstein as it is carried aver the back op the stage. 
Octavio looks that way, and stemds overpowered with 
horror. 

Deverei'x. {to Butler^ 

Hdre is the golden fleece—the Duke's sword— 

Macdonald. 

Is it your order? 

Butler, {pointing to Octavio.) 

Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to issue orders. 

[Devereux and Macdonald retige with marks of obeisance. 
One drops away after the other, till only Butler^ Octavio, 
and Gordon kematn on the stage. 

Octavio, {turning to Butler^ 

Was that my purpospi Butler, when we puted ? 

O God of Justice 1 
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To time I lift my hand ! I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 

Kutler. 

Your hand is pure. You have 
Availed yourself of mme. 

Octavio. 

Merciless man! 

Thus to abuse the orders of thy lord— 

And stain thy Emperor’s holy name with murder, 

With bloody, most accursed assassination ? 

JluiLER. {calmly^ 

I’ve but fulfilled the Emiierur’s own senteocc- 

Octavio. 

O curse of kings, 

Infusing a dread life into their words, 

And linking to the sudden transient thought 
The nnchangealile, irrevocable deed. 

Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch ? Could’st tliou not grant the merciful 
A time for mercy 'I'lme is man’s good angel. 

To leave no interval between the sentence 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable 

Butler. 

For what 

Rail you against me? What is my ofTeaoe? 

The empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I delivered, and expect reward. 

The single difference betwixt you and me 
Is this: you placed the arrow m the bow; 

I pulled the stung. You sowed blood, and ye| stand 
Astonished that blood is come up, 1 always 
Knew what £ did, and therefore no result 
Hath power to fnghten or surpiise my spirit; 

Have you aught else to order; for this instant 
I make my best speeti to Vienna, place 
My bleeding swo^ before my Emperor's throne, 

And hope to ^n the applause which i^ndelaying 

And punctual obedience may demand 

From a just judge, \Exii Butler. 
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SCENE X. 

To these etitct the Counters'? Terisky, pah and disordeted. I hr 
vtterance is ilow andfedtUy and unmpassioned. 

OcFAVio. {meeting her.) 

() Countess Tertsky ' These are results 
Of luckless unblest deeds. 

Countess. 

They are the fruits 

Of your contrivances. The Duke is dead, 

M> husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In the jiangb of death, my niece has disappeared. 

'I'his house of splemlour, and of iirinccly glor)’, 

Doth now stand desolated . the alTrighted servants 
Rush forth thro’ all its doors. 1 am the last 
Therein, I shut it up, ami here dcluer 
'I'he keys. 

OciAVio. {with a deep anguish.) 

O Countess! my house too is desolate 

C0UNTE«5S. 

'Who next is to be murdered ? W’lio is next 
'I'o be maltreated? Ix)' The Duke is dead 
The Emperor's vengeance m..y be pacifierl' 

Spare the old servants , let n-it the*r fidelity 
Be imputed to the faithiul as a rnme— 

Tile evil destiny surprised my brother 
Too suddenly : he could not think on them. 

* Octavio. 

Speak not of vengeance 1 Speak not of maltreatment I 
The Emperor is appeased ; the heavy fault 
Hath heavily been ex[nat^—^notlimg 
Descended from the father to the^ughter, 

Excejit his glory and his services. 

The Empress honours your adversity, 

Takes port in your affliction, opens to you 
Her motherly aims! Therefore no farther fears ! 

Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 
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To the Imperial grace I 

Countess, {wifk her raLed to heofen.) 

To the grace and mercy of a greater Master 
Do I yield up myself.—Wheie shall the body 
Of the Duke have its place of final rest ? 

In the Chaitrcuse, which he himself did found 
At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein ,— 

And by her side, to whom he was indebted 
For his first fortunes, gratefully he wisheil 
He might sometime re[)Ose in death ' () let him 

lie buried there. Aiul likewise, fur my husband’s 
Kcmaiiib, [ ask the like grace. The Emjieror 
Is now pioprittor of all our castles.' 

'I'his suie may well be granted us—one sepulchre 
beside the sepulchres of our forefathers ! 

OCJ AVIO. 

Countess, you tn-mble, you turn pale. 

Cot NIKS'*, {rcitssemhh's all her /ifliuers^ and speaks with energy and 

dignity.) 

You think 

More Mortliilv of me, than to believe 
I would survive the duw'iifall of niy house. 

We did not hold ourselves too mean, to grasp 
After a monarch’s ciown—the i town did fate 
Deny, hut not the feeling and the sinrit 
'I'hat to the crown belong i We deem a 
Courageous death nioie worthy of our free station 
Than a dishonoured life.-1 hav e taken poison. 

Oci.vvio. 

Help ' help ' Support her! 

COUNI’FSS. 

Nay, it is too late. 

In a few moments is my fate accomplished. [Ejid Countess. 

Gordon. 

O house of death and 'horrors 1 

[An i0cer enters^ and drings a letter with the great seal. 

Gordon, {steps forward and meets him.) 

What IS this ? 
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It is the Imperial seal. 

\H€ reads the address, and delivers the Idler to Octavio 7oit/i 
a look of rtproach, and zvith an emphasis on the woid 
To the Prince Piccolomini. 

\Oilavio, hjiih his lohole frame expressive of sudden angiunh, 
raises his eyes to heaven. 

The Curiam drops. 
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